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OPPOSITE ADEN. 


BY CIGAR. 


THE explosion of 1914 had 
many repercussions in out-of- 
the-way places, and German 
propaganda, combined with the 
fact that the British were fully 
occupied, encouraged many 
hidden roots of unrest to re- 
newed vigour. 

The Mad Mullah of Somali- 
land had been a source of 
trouble for many years, a per- 
fect pest to the nomadic tribes, 
and a skilled and dangerous 
enemy. His madness consisted 
entirely in the fact that he had 
dared to challenge, and chal- 
lenge remarkably successfully, 
the power and might of Britain. 
There had been many small 
and annoying wars with the 
Somalis, who from their no- 
madic nature were extremely 
difficult to corner, and the 
Mullah was an expert at all 
forms of raiding, looting, and 
murder. He could also have 
given points to the Inquisition 
in the delicate art of torture. 

His origin is obscure, but 
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stories are current that he was 
at one time a stoker in one of 
the ships of the P. & O. This 
piratical bandit gathered a 
formidable body of adherents, 
and with the Mahdi of the 
Sudan as his pattern, claimed 
divine protection and raised 
the standard of desert revolt 
in the tangled hinterland of 
Somaliland. He became a 
terror to the tribes, a menace 
to their herds of goats and 
camels — their entire worldly 
wealth—and a great nuisance 
to the Government. Various 
expeditions had tried to deal 
with him and come off second 
best. The waterless nature of. 
the country, and the tangled 
mass of mountains in almost 
unknown territory, proved more 
formidable than his ancient 
armoury; while the cost of a 
serious expedition in strength 
was more than the Treasury 
would face. 

The policy of the Colonial 
Office, who managed this ob- 
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scure property of the Empire— 
a mere 68,000 square miles, 
inhabited by about 300,000 
Mohammedans—also differed 
with changing Governments, 
and differed widely. 

What has been called ‘ The 
Great Betrayal’ was a decision 
to change the expensive policy 
of maintaining an inadequate 
garrison to protect the helpless 
‘ friendlies,’ and instead, to arm 
these same friendlies to protect 
themselves, while the British 
contented themselves with hold- 
ing the only port of any 
strategic value, Berbera. 

The Mad Mullah highly ap- 
proved of this change. Col- 
loquially known as ‘ Maud’ by 
the handful of white men in the 
Protectorate, he rapidly dis- 
armed the tribes a8 soon a8 we 
had completed the issue of 
weapons, thereby gaining quite 
@ nice assortment of modern 
arms and ammunition; slew a 
few thousand Somalis for fun, 
and possibly to see how the 
rifles worked ; then, elated by 
success, he moved with amazing 
rapidity through the scattered 
outposts of the Camel Corps and 
descended on Berbera, where 
he burnt the bazaar, looted the 
shops, and retired, completely 
unhurt. 

This was a first-class per- 
formance and absolutely unique; 
there exists no other British 
colony whose capital has been 
burnt down by the enemy 
without loss to himself, and in 
the face of a garrison. But 
if we will expect a platoon to 
do the work of a brigade, such 
things are always possible ! 


The blow to our prestige was 
immense, and steps were being 
taken, just before the war, to 
re-establish Government in the 
colony and stiffen the loyal 
tribes. Maud, on his part, 
spent a lot of time in trying to 
win over these semi-independent 
clans to his standard, and he 
used persuasive means. One 
feels he must have visited 
Chicago at some time in his 
career and studied American 
methods. 

One of these tribes, of more 
than usual importance, was 
the Wasangeli, a miserable, 
poverty-stricken people who in- 
habited the coastal strip south 
of Berbera, and lived by herding 
a few goats in the mountains 
which frowned down on to the 
desert edge, a little gun-running 
when possible, and the export 
of gum. Their importance con- 
sisted entirely in the fact that 
within their territory there was 
a small bay into which it was 
just possible to bring a dhow, 
Las Khorai. Maud was fully 
aware of its possibilities, and 
tried hard to win over the 
Wasangeli and make them ac- 
knowledge him as paramount 
chief. 

Their Sultan, an obvious 
coast Arab by descent, quite 
different in feature and build 
from the negroid type of the 
true Somal, distrusted, and with 
reason, this proffered friendship. 

Maud dropped down from the 
heights and visited the Was- 
angeli in force. He slaughtered 
man, woman, and child for a 
distance of about fifty miles, 
burnt the villages, looted the 
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scanty herds, and drove the 
remnants of the tribe into the 
desert. The Sultan, whose 
facial resemblance to a weasel 
was an excellent guide to his 
character, made his escape in a 
dhow, got across to Aden, and 
wept bitterly to the British, 
who mentioned the matter to 
the Royal Indian Marine. 
Thereupon the Dufferin ap- 
peared off the coast and bom- 
parded the raiders mercilessly, 
chasing them along the littoral 
and shelling them back into 
the hills, to the great enjoyment 
and unbounded surprise of the 
remnants of the Wasangeli. 

Then war broke out, and we 
had other things to think about. 
A splendid German made his 
way from Addis Ababa to 
Maud’s encampment andshowed 
him how to melt down brass 
water-pots to make cartridge 
cases; to make gunpowder ; 
and to cast bullets. That man 
did more harm to Britain than 
any German regiment. 

The Wasangeli found pres- 
sure increasing, and again ap- 
pealed for help, and as the 
moment was not propitious for 
starting any minor operations 
other than the dozen or so to 
which we were already com- 
mitted, the Colonial Office de- 
cided that something had better 
be done about it and the 
Wasangeli both protected and 
watched. 


A certain Indian battalion 
was stationed near Suez, facing 
the Sinai Desert and wondering 
exactly why! To them came 
an order to detach a company 
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for service in Somaliland, and 
a request for two officers to 
volunteer for a ‘column,’ a 
punitive expedition from Ber- 
bera, expected to last about 
six weeks. 

One officer went at once to 
Suez to take over and load 
stores. These turned out to 
be several thousand mysterious 
baulks of timber, half a million 
sandbags, two months’ rations 
for the men, and reserve am- 
munition. Also two strange 
and terrible weapons reputed 
to have been invented by 
Sir Hiram Maxim, firing -450 
bullets (sometimes), and which 
should have been condemned 
somewhere about the time of 
the first Boer War. 

If some other stores also 
found their way on board— 
well, scrounging and ‘ finding’ 
is the recognised job of the 
quartermaster ! 

The choice of transport 
seemed amazing—she was the 
biggest Union Castle liner then 
afloat, and the company of 
two hundred men had her all 
to themselves. The Company 
Commander occupied the Bridal 
Suite, while the Indian Officers, 
parked in the Second Saloon, 
stared wonderingly at the grand 
piano and made uncouth noises 
of approval and delight. This 
was an improvement on the 
usual army transport ! 

And so to Berbera. But on 
arrival there seemed a curious 
lack of that bustle, that hum 
of preparation usually found 
at the base when mobile forces 
begin to gather. Berbera looked 
utterly dead! On landing for 
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detailed orders, it transpired 
that the punitive expedition 
was a complete myth. The 
company would proceed to Las 
Khorai. They would there 
effect a landing, build them- 
selves a fort, and would deny 
the bay to Maud, keep a sharp 
eye on the Wasangeli, see to it 
that gun-running ceased, and 
stay put till further orders. 
In case Maud might desire to 
oppose this project, or the 
Wasangeli prefer to be left 
alone, a cruiser would attend 
and cover the landing with her 
guns. Also to protect the 
garrison, what time they dug 
themselves trenches, put up 
barbed wire, and generally made 
themselves at home, a company 
of the K.A.R. would be loaned 
for a month. MHerewith the 
K.A.R. 

Further inquiry elicited some 
rather disturbing facts. Las 
Khorai was entirely cut off from 
all communication with any- 
where. It was two hundred 
miles south of Berbera, and 
there was no water in between. 
Also the Protectorate had no 
rations for officers, who would 
be paid eighteenpence per day 
instead. The detachment could 
rely on no help whatever if 
attacked, and must be entirely 
self-supporting for an indefinite 
period. 

A small steamer  belong- 
ing to Cowasjee Dinshaw of 
Aden would call once a month 
with mail, rations for the men, 
ammunition as required, and 
five thousand good gold 
sovereigns, which latter would 
be paid over to the Sultan to 


keep him loyal and happy. 
In exchange he would place 
his beautiful country house at 
the disposal of the troops. 

This turned out to be a small 
stone tower of two storeys and 
a turret, built over some dark 
and noisome dungeons which 
swarmed with big black cock- 
roaches. It was, however, 
loopholed, and so sited that it 
commanded the village. 

Anything that the officers re- 
quired in the way of food or any- 
thing else could be purchased 
from Aden, trans-shipped at 
Berbera, and brought down 
by the monthly steamer. We 
only discovered later that a 
tin of anything would cost 
about three shillings landed at 
Las Khorai, and of course every 
scrap of food had to be in tins 
or bottles. Of this subject 
more anon. 

The Somaliland coast con- 
sists of a low, sandy plain, 
guarded throughout its length 
by a thick coral reef, over 
which the surf breaks fiercely 
on even the calmest day. Las 
Khorai is merely a break in 
this reef, through which small 
boats can usually approach 
close inshore, but there is no 
protection from storm or wind. 
The sea shoals for some dis- 
tance from the coast, and there 
are plenty of treacherous rocks. 
The liner, about the most un- 
suitable ship for the job afloat, 
had to anchor well away from 
the coast, and the landing had 
to be done in her lifeboats, 
towed by the cruiser’s pinnace, 
whose guns, ready but silent, 
ensured a peaceful landing. 
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But timber baulks are un- 
handy things to float ashore, 
and barbed-wire reels un- 
pleasant comrades in a small 
poat. Most of the detachment 
arrived on the beach in an 
undignified posture and soaking 
wet, but neither lives nor stores 
were lost. The ship’s boats 
suffered owing to the heavy 
swell’s dashing them viciously 
against the liner’s sides, and 
her skipper used nautical lan- 
guage which could be heard 
from the bridge even in a gale. 
Signals exchanged between liner 
and cruiser, each blaming the 
other, also helped to enliven a 
trying day. 

The village turned out to be 
a miserable collection of huts, 
constructed chiefly of stretched 
skins, primitive, barbarous, and 
filthy. 

A small hillock commanded 
the village and the open sea- 
shore, on which stood the 
Sultan’s ‘Palace.’ It was a 
small, narrow, white building 
of stone and cement, with a 
castellated top, loopholed on 
all four sides and well sited for 
defence. Plenty of bullet scars 
testified to Maud’s failure to 
wipe out the garrison in his 
previous raid. The building 
consisted of three or four small 
dark dungeons on the ground 
floor and three small rooms 
above, then a flat roof with its 
castellated parapet. Around 
this keep, the tents of the gar- 
rison were pitched and picquets 
posted. 

Next morning work com- 
Menced in earnest to turn 
this keep into a large fort, 


work that continued for several 
months unceasingly in the blaz- 
ing heat from dawn till sunset. 
Sandbags by the hundred thou- 
sand had to be filled by hand 
and carted into position. 

The water supply was a 
problem. There existed a very 
deep but narrow well within 
the gateway of the house. Its 
water had a most unpleasant 
taste, a foul smell, and con- 
tained some chemical akin to 
Epsom salts. As a beverage it 
was not to be recommended, 
and anything cooked in it 
looked and tasted filthy. Serious 
efforts were made to find an 
alternative supply. Trial wells 
were dropped in likely places, 
particularly in the bed of a 
dried-up nullah near the fort, 
but without success. This 
nullah was also dead ground, 
and offered a covered approach, 
which caused much concern. 

Some time later a party of 
defaulters was given the task 
of digging a shallow pit in 
which to put refuse. The top 
of a low mound near the cook- 
house was selected as a handy 
and suitable spot. At about 
five feet depth the bottom of 
the hole suddenly became wet, 
and a foot or so deeper yielded 
an abundant supply of water, 
which the delighted Sikhs pro- 
nounced to be good — bari 
achchhi pani! Trust a Punjabi 
to know good water anywhere ! 

The design of the little post 
received great consideration and 
deep thought. It had to be big 
enough to accommodate the 
garrison without overcrowding, 
yet small enough to be easily 
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defended and manned with a 
very small force. The machine- 
guns must be so mounted that 
each could sweep two flanks, 
while provision must be made 
against a sudden fanatical rush, 
possibly at night. The r a- 
pets had to be fairly hig: to 
allow for a good field of fire, 
as well as to prevent bullets 
from falling inside the peri- 
meter. And the whole thing 
had to be done with the aid of 
an inadequate supply of picks 
and shovels and the men’s 
entrenching tools. 

The one thing there was 
plenty of was sand. It got 
into the water, the food, one’s 
hair and teeth, and blew in 
gusty dust-devils from all points 
of the compass. The stock 
building-brick was a filled sand- 
bag. Chairs, tables, beds, 
houses, shelves, and later clothes, 
were made of this ubiquitous 
article. Thousands and thou- 
sands were filled and scientific- 
ally built up into ramparts, 
flanking turrets for the ancient 
machine-guns, and protection 
from reverse fire. Star-shaped 
wire entanglements were run 
out to break up any attempted 
rush, and last of all, a deep, 
wide ditch was blasted through 
the coral and laboriously ex- 
cavated, till the outworks of 
Las Khorai resembled a Roman 
camp as much as a modern 
post. 

When this was accomplished, 
work commenced anew on 
barracks for the men, a hospital, 
storerooms, and similar build- 
ings. The architecture for all 
was the same; solid sandbagged 


walls with open windows, closed 
against sandstorms with old 
packing-cases, roofs of timber 
baulks covered again by sand- 
bags and slightly sloped. 

The Wasangeli watched and 
wondered. 

This strip of desert only 
averages about thirty miles 
in depth from the shore to 
where a massive mountain sys- 
tem, seven thousand feet in 
height, raises its fanged teeth 
to the brazen sky. Sheer, 
without foothills, it runs almost 
due north and south, and is 
part of that great chain which 
forms the backbone of Africa. 
Beyond the hills and _ their 
threatening cliffs lies the Hand, 
a waterless jungle of thom 
and bush, hardly known to 
Europeans and almost entirely 
unmapped, in the depths of 
which Maud lurked with his 
brigands. 

Only a very few possible 
passes, and those mere goat 
tracks, were known to exist, 
by which descent could be 
made to the plain; and some 
means of watching these danger 
spots seemed vitally necessary. 
The troops could not do this, 
as apart from the weakness 
of the force, completely in the 
air and without any means of 
communication at all, it would 
have been impossible to main- 
tain Indian troops on these 
outposts. We had no trans- 
port, and the carriage of water 
alone would present an in- 
soluble problem. Orders, 600, 
very clear and stringent, for- 
bade the Fort ever to be left 
with less than fifty men, even 
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for an hour, and guards and 
fatigues used up a good many 
of the available ranks. Yet 
some means had to be found 
to watch those passes. 

The Somaliland Government 
had sent down a large consign- 
ment of very inferior rice, a 
few dozen old rifles and am- 
munition, as gifts to the tribe. 
There seemed no valid reason 
why they should not do some- 
thing to earn them. A bale of 
prilliant red cotton also formed 
part of the oddments in store. 
With these few and inadequate 
instruments, a force of entirely 
unauthorised and irregular— 
very, very irregular— illaloes,’ 
or glorified boy scouts, was 
raised. We had no money to 
pay them, and the Sultan 
would certainly have relieved 
them of any cash if we had, 
so daily pay was fixed at two 
large handfuls of rice per man. 
Three yards of red cotton was 
the uniform, worn as a turban, 
and the illaloes wore practically 
nothing else. The rifle and 
ammunition were the atitrac- 
tion, and there was no dearth 
of recruits. 

From these, picquets were 
posted on all the possible 
routes, with instructions to 
prepare a large bonfire and 
light it at once if Maud and 
his merry men came that way. 
It was then hoped to lay an 
ambush, and with luck cut 
off the raiders from their base. 

For some time all went 
well; then one evening the 
sentry on the turret reported a 
fire at the nearest pass. The 
alarm sounded at once, and 
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the garrison sprang to arms, a 
small mobile force prepared to 
move out; but Maud was 
nothing like as mad as he was 
said to be. In a few minutes 
half a dozen bonfires flared 
along the horizon as far as eye 
could see, fading into the dis- 
tance. Maud had come down 
all right, but his main attack 
was nowhere near Las Khorai ; 
he had no intention of running 
his head into a noose. He 
swept into Italian Somaliland, 
captured thousands of camels 
and goats, killed all the males 
he could find and carried off 
the women, and was gone, 
long ere our slow-moving Sikhs, 
with field kit, emergency rations, 
and ammunition had ploughed 
through the heavy sand over 
the weary twenty odd miles to 
the first illaloe post. These 
unfortunate irregulars had 
failed to keep their guard, and 
never again would they have 
the chance. They had just 
found time to fire the beacon 
before Maud’s men were on 
them. Their mutilated and 
dismembered corpses lay stark, 
even their prized red turbans 
gone. 

The monotony of the life at 
Las Khorai was truly terrible. 
Days passed in sweating labour, 
in long dreary marches through 
heavy sand-drifts and stony 
desert. Books and papers there 
were none; news of the outer 
world and the war raging out- 
side came in only with the mail 
once a month. The arrival 
of that little steamer was an 
excitement eagerly awaited and 
a great event in life. 
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Before very long, boots and 
clothes began to disintegrate. 
Shirts, habitually black with 
sweat, rotted in the terrific 
heat at an alarming pace. 
The detachment had embarked 
‘light,’ with the minimum field 
kit in anticipation of a mobile 
column through difficult coun- 
try, and there were no spares. 
Indents for replacement were 
prepared with childish faith 
and sent off to Berbera. A 
month later came the reply: 
‘* Regret no supplies of any sort 
available at Berbera or in the 
Protectorate. Indent on regi- 
mental headquarters.”’ 

Fresh indents were hastily 
made out while the steamer 
waited, and sent off to Suez. 
Another month drifted by, while 
uniforms became threadbare 
and patched, soles parted from 
uppers, and turbans frayed. 

The steamer arrived—still no 
stores, merely a letter repudi- 
ating responsibility of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
for troops no longer on its 
strength. 

This was serious. Again the 
steamer waited while frantic 
and indignant protests were 
drafted, and indents prepared 
again for Berbera, Egypt, and, 
as @ last hope, the Government 
of India. 

Another month dragged its 
weary days away. Sandbag 
shorts became fashionable, and 
guards mounted in bare feet. 

The replies, when they came, 
seemed unbelievable. Berbera 
was full of regrets for its com- 
plete inability to do anything ; 


Egypt begged to refer to pre- 
vious correspondence on the 
subject ; while India — India 
came true to type. Immediate 
explanations in writing and in 
quadruplicate were demanded, 
to show whose authority had 
permitted the company to pro- 
ceed to Somaliland when they 
were supposed to be in Egypt, 
ought to be in Egypt; and 
anyway were on no account to 
be supplied with anything what- 
ever till financial responsibility 
had been fixed. 

This was a facer—the state 
of the wretched company was 
already deplorable. The Com- 
mandant had visions of com- 
manding a naked garrison, 
burnt black in the sun, standing 
eternal guard over nothing, 
forgotten and outcast ! 

The need for boots was ab- 
solutely vital. Even the tough 
soles of Indian feet cannot stand 
stony desert and sand too hot 
to touch with bare flesh. The 
company was already immobile, 
and, apart from clothing, equip- 
ment was falling to pieces, and 
by this time medical stores were 
urgently required. 

Imploring letters, indents to 
everyone in authority any- 
where, went off; including 
Aden, whose garrison was com- 
manded by a General with a 
soul. The following month the 
stores did arrive, with a curt 
intimation that if there was 
one thing certain in a most 
uncertain world, it was that 
Aden was not responsible for 
those at Las Khorai. However, 
the goods were despatched 
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without prejudice, and the 
question who should pay for 
them could safely be left till the 
end of the war, by which time 
all concerned would certainly 
pe dead and presumably no 
longer interested. 

One mail brought the thrilling 
news that the Emden had been 
wandering about the Indian 
Ocean and that we might 
quite possibly receive an un- 
welcome visit. If so, retire- 
ment to the sand-dunes with 
considerable speed would seem 
to be indicated. 

Not very long afterwards 
a tremendous explosion took 
place in the village, and the 
whine of bits of metal left no 
doubt that a very large shell 
had landed thereabouts. Noth- 
ing was visible to seaward, 
even with glasses, and a sub- 
marine seemed unlikely, but 
preparations were made to 
repel boarders. As there was 
no further manifestation, a 
patrol went out to see what it 
was all about. They found a 
horrible mass of corpses, severed 
limbs, and severely wounded 
men round the remnants of a 
large fire. A worried inter- 
preter explained that the 
Somalis had found a fine large 
cracker, half-buried in sand, 
which the Dufferin had fired 
on her chase along the coast. 
They had laboriously carried 
it about two miles, hoisted it 
Up on a crude derrick, and lit 
@ large bonfire underneath. 
Thereupon they sat around, 
watched it cook, and waited 
for the bang ! 


VOL. CCXXXIX.—NO. MCCCCXLIV. 


The garrison had been in 
residence about six months 
when the first sign of serious 
illness began to appear. The 
men’s arms and legs began to 
swell up in an alarming manner ; 
a firm pressure on the swelling 
with the finger left a dimple 
which slowly faded out. There 
seemed no signs of fever, and, 
without a doctor, the disease 
in its early stages seemed 
something quite new. 

Attempts had been made, 
almost at the start, to make 
some sort of garden, but the first 
requisite for any form of agricul- 
ture was lacking—that is, soil. 
The arid desert sand would grow 
nothing but straggly thorn and 
aromatic scrub; the country 
itself bore witness to that. 
Undaunted, a crowd of the very 
poorest Wasangeli, the Miskins, 
were bribed with the inevitable 
handfuls of rice to produce 
baskets of goat manure and 
camel dung. The labour in- 
volved was immense, but at 
last a small surface soil over 
an area of forty or fifty square 
yards was obtained to a depth 
of a few inches. 

Vegetable seeds, imported 
from Aden, were sown, the 
garden fenced with stout barbed 
wire to a height of about four 
feet, and fatigues told off to 
water the beds. Most of the 
seeds failed to germinate at 
all, but a few of the pumpkin, 
marrow, or melon _ variety 
flourished exceedingly. 

One fine marrow became the 
pride of the garrison and the 
darling of the Company Com- 
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mander’s stout heart. It was 
even proposed to give the men 
a whole day’s holiday on the 
day the marrow was cut. But 
that day never came! A 
wandering jackal or hyena did 
the cutting in the night. 

A sentry was promptly 
posted, day and night, over the 
valuable melon patch, but even 
he could not compete with the 
land crabs, which swarmed 
everywhere and appeared to 
eat anything. Horrible pale- 
pink monstrosities, with their 
sideways run and spiteful spit- 
ting, they added considerably 
to the beastliness of life in 
cramped quarters. 

Still, the garden began to 
prosper and hopes ran high. 
There was never aly possi- 
bility of its producing enough 
to serve the men, but a 
few marrows for the hospital 
would have been a_ Dless- 
ing. Till the wind changed 

. and the Khamsin blew 
from the southern furnace, rais- 
ing a blinding sandstorm as 
thick as the old - fashioned 
London particular. All night 
it raged, and by dawn not a 
vestige of the garden remained, 
not even the fence. A solid 
wall of sand, ten to fifteen feet 
deep, completely covered the 
scene of so much labour and 
such high hopes. After that 
we gave up gardening. 

The Wascangeli were arrant 
thieves. They were never 
allowed inside the Fort, and so 
had little chance. But in a 
fit of enthusiasm the garrison, 
again with immeasurable hard 


labour, erected a rather handy 
little rifle-range, the butts and 
galleries, as usual, of built-up 
sandbags, with targets worked 
on a Heath Robinson principle, 
It took about a week to build, 
and was situated several hun- 
dred yards outside the peri- 
meter. It took the Wasangeli 
exactly one night to pull it 
down, empty all the sandbags, 
and steal the targets. For the 
next week small infants were 
seen everywhere, dressed in 
garments evidently cut by a 
Savile Row dharzi, the material 
of which was unmistakably 
jute sandbag. We gave up 
building ranges. 

Bathing in the sea was a 
delightful recreation and about 
the only one, and the nightly 
Swim assumed a proportion in 
one’s thoughts which in other 
circumstances it is difficult to 
realise. After some weeks we 
descried a queer triangular blob 
cruising up and down not 
many yards out. The Wasan- 
geli explained that it was a large 
shark, and that they were very 
common inside the surf line. 
We gave up swimming. 

The only amusement left 
was betting on the date of the 
steamer’s arrival, and that did 
not take up much time. Any 
speck on the horizon was an 
excitement; it might be a 
mail, it might even be an un- 
expected relief. One such, 
watched eagerly with field- 
glasses, crept in slowly, nearer 
and nearer—obviously not the 
Cowasjee Dinshaw boat. When 
in the bay it unfurled an 
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enormous flag almost as long 
as itselfi—Italian ! 

The customary salutes were 
hastily paid, and she lowered a 
poat. Two officers came ashore, 
in immaculate white uniform, 
glistening dress swords, and 
much gold lace. They were 
welcomed by two bearded, sun- 
paked tramps in frayed and 
stained shorts, doubtful shirts, 
with pimply faces and blood- 
shot eyes. 

The Italian officers stared 
curiously, but in halting French 
asked for assistance. Their 
ship was H.I.M.’s ship Lido, 
and owing to engine defects 
she could only proceed at a 
very slow pace. They were 
therefore very short of food 
for the crew, and would be 
most grateful for anything that 
we could spare as a loan. 

In much worse French we 
replied that a couple of sacks 
of mouldy ration potatoes, 
and, of course, rice — yes— 
lots of rice, were gladly at 
their disposal, we had nothing 
else. 

With splendid courtesy they 
invited us to lunch, explaining 
apologetically that they were 
almost out of stores. We 
accepted gladly enough, and 
were rowed out in smart naval 
fashion by the boat’s crew. 
The lunch consisted of about 
a dozen courses. They were 
all spaghetti, but cooked or 
flavoured in different ways. 
The Lido was a converted 
Tyneside tug, armed with light 
guns, and a bit wobbly at any 
time. Anchored in the heaving 
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swell just outside the surf line 
she rolled with a deadly fero- 
city and fierce determination 
that made spaghetti, after about 
three courses, a little difficult 
to face. 

But they had a doctor, a 
Neapolitan who spoke no lan- 
guage but his own. He gladly 
came ashore to look at our 
swollen lumps, gave one glance 
and pronounced sentence— 
scurvy ! 

The British Army issues a 
prophylactic for this disease, 
called ration lime-juice, which 
is supposed to be an infallible 
protection. We had heaps of 
it and drank quantities daily, 
but it was of no use whatever. 
Even the officers, who con- 
sumed tinned or bottled fruit 
and vegetables twice a day, 
were not immune. 

The Lido sailed away lamely 
for Aden, but returned in a 
week or two for a few moments, 
just long enough to drop a 
case on the beach and depart. 
The case was quickly opened— 
oranges ! 

It must be a terrible sight 
to see really starving people 
eat—it is bad enough to see 
real thirst when it is gone far ; 
but the sight of those wretched 
Sikhs, starved of fresh food 
and suffering from scurvy, let 
loose among those oranges, is 
a picture that will never fade 
from memory. Bits of peel in 
their long beards, eyebrows 
into the juice, they wolfed that 
fruit like wild savages. 

But this temporary relief 
was of little use, the numbers 
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reporting sick began to grow 
daily, while the disease pro- 
gressed. Gums turned black 
and bled freely, men could not 
stand up to their work, and 
those still fit had to do double 
guards. 

And the ship was late— 
very late. Days went by, 
weeks went by, and still no 
monthly boat. Had she been 
sunk without trace, all hands 
lost ? What could have hap- 
pened ? Had we lost the war? 
Were we forgotten ? Food was 
running short, luxuries such as 
cigarettes and whisky long fin- 
ished. Sickness was increasing 
alarmingly, but still the ship 
did not come. The Sultan 
wanted his money—we wanted 
food and tobacco. 

Helpless, the detachment 
tightened its belt and cut down 
its rations. The men, splendid 
in their endurance under hard- 
ship, tireless in sheer hard 
manual labour, practically serv- 
ing a sentence of hard labour 
under conditions which no penal 
settlement would have toler- 
ated, began to lose heart. 

So serious did the position 
become that as a forlorn hope 
an officer spent the hours of 
daylight perched on the turret 
with a five-inch helio mirror, 
desperately trying to attract 
the attention of any ship that 
might pass far out at sea. A 
pretty hopeless proposition, but 
better than doing nothing. 
“ Sister Anne—sister Anne— 
do you see anything?” ... 
The mirror winked incessantly, 
hopelessly. 


Several times smoke wag 
sighted, but invariably it faded 
away, and hopes raised at 
its appearance dropped again. 
The Union Jack, reversed and 
half-masted, fluttered its mes- 
sage dully to an empty ocean. 

Yet Britannia rules the 
waves.... H.M.IS. Hardinge, 
returning from the Socotra 
patrol on her way back to 
Aden, happened to choose a 
course a little nearer in than 
usual. Her navigating officer 
noticed a flashing light on the 
coast which seemed to keep 
pace with the ship. This in 
itself was curious. It winked 
in a blurred intermittent way, 
sometimes fell off the line of 
sight, but invariably came back 
again. He reported this to 
the captain, who had no know- 
ledge of any Europeans being 
on that coast; still, in naval 
parlance, ‘Go _ look - see!” 
So she altered course, and to 
our straining eyes her smoke 
got bigger—she was coming in! 

Naturally she soon picked 
up our distress signal and flung 
out strings of questions in the 
international code, to which, 
of course, we had no key. 
Thereupon she lowered 2 boat 
and sent in an armed party to 
investigate. 

In a very short time the 
officers of the garrison were on 
board, the Company Commander 
in the captain’s cabin drafting 
urgent wireless messages t0 
Aden. The junior officer, with 
no responsibilities, was down 
in the ward-room consuming 
pink gins. How good those 
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cigarettes tasted! The hos- 
pitality of the Navy is 


proverbial, but these good 
comrades excelled their own 
traditions. 

The Hardinge could not stay, 
there was still a war on some- 
where, and she was off her 
course—but the vital message 
had gone. 

A week later a relief ship 
arrived with a doctor, supplies, 
medical stores, and a few cows 
with fodder to keep them— 
for milk is the quickest cure 
for scurvy known. Even more 
important, for our morale, the 
R.1.M. ships were ordered to 
put in to Las Khorai as part 
of their patrol duties, to see 
that we were still alive. 

We inquired tenderly after 
the little steamer which had 
failed us. This was the ex- 
planation, given here without 
comment. The cost of a trip 
once 2 month approached £150. 
Therefore it would be cheaper 
to hire native dhows and put 
stores and mail aboard these. 
This was done, and the dhows 
sent off. The wind blew, the 
dhows got blown into Muscat, 
across the other side, and 
were unable to beat their way 
back — if they really tried, 
which is open to question ; 
meanwhile we waited in vain 
for our only link with the outer 
world. 

The cows were invaluable 
and a joy to the Sikhs with 
their farmer’s upbringing. But 
the trouble had gone too far. 
The doctor sent in his report 
to headquarters, and far away 
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in the misty vagueness where 
orders are issued, someone 
issued instructions for the com- 
pany to be recalled to Egypt 
where it belonged, for the more 
important business of con- 
ducting a real war. 

In due course another com- 
pany from another regiment 
arrived from East Africa and 
took over charge, and we em- 
barked, thankfully enough, for 
Suez. In three months we were 
before Gaza, and in six, before 
Jerusalem. 

The little garrison had been 
just over eleven months 
sojourning in the wilderness, 
but that adventure was over— 
tamam shud! 

But the Colonial Office could 
not resist one last joke. In 
issuing a formal appreciation 
of the services of the company 
to the Protectorate, they re- 
gretted that the issue of the 
Somaliland General Service 
Medal could not be considered. 
(They cost about half a crown 
each.) One year’s service in 
the colony is an absolute essen- 
tial; still, in view of the rather 
exceptional circumstances and 
undoubted hardships suffered, 
the ordinary General Service 
Medal for the Great War 
would be authorised for all 
ranks. 

As, without exception, the 
men were all veterans from 
France or Egypt, and therefore 
entitled to this ribbon the 
moment they sailed from Bom- 
bay, this generous award was 
greeted with a certain amount 
of ribaldry. 
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Those who would advocate the 
handing over of Zeila to either 
Italy or Abyssinia are doing 
no harm to the Empire. It is 
a property to be let or sold, 
but not a highly desirable 
residence. Zeila is exactly an- 
other Las Khorai, but north 
of Berbera instead of south. 
Anyone who wants it will find 
few attractions, but it would 
be a grand substitute for the 
Andamans if ever we wanted 
a really good penal settlement 
run on the lines of Devil’s 
Island ! 

There is a Somali proverb 
to the effect that if one once 
has visited that country, one 
will always return. But most 
of those who made up the first 
garrison of Las Khorai can 


never go back there again, 
Some found their graves on 
the rocky slopes near Jerusalem, 
others in the deadly salient of 
Rafat—still more fell to the 
terrible scourge of influenza 
in the very hour of victory, 
Of those still alive, working 
their smallholdings in their 
Punjab villages, drawing their 
pensions each month at the 
post - office, how many 
ever think of their Somali 
adventure ? 

Do they, in the evenings 
when the heavy, pungent smoke 
rises from the little homesteads, 
and the glass of toddy loosens 
still tongues, spin old soldiers’ 
tales of the curious people of 
the Wasangeli and the pink 
land-crabs of Las Khorai ? 





























PARADISE REGAINED. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


Ir seems twenty years, but 
in fact it is only two, since the 
gods played their little joke on 
me. For the best part of a life- 
time they buffeted me about 
the nastier parts of this world ; 
then they relented, or seemed 
to, and dropped me into a 
ready-made Paradise—a little 
old English house in unspoiled 
English country. There I dis- 
covered peace, contentment, 
and comfort for the first time 
in my life. I was very happy. 
So was my wife. I wrote a 
story about it all, and called 
it ‘Paradise Enow.’ 

The gods then flung me out 
of my Paradise, neck and 
crop. They arranged this very 
cleverly, inspiring some rude 
mortals to ‘develop’ my bit 
of unspoiled England. A pig- 
farm developed under my front 
windows ; an arterial road de- 
veloped across one end of my 
garden ; and bungalows, noise, 
smells, and ugliness enveloped 
me completely. I fled. I was 
very angry. The English were 
busy fouling their own nest ; 
they were making filth of my 
native land; and I swore I 
would shake their dust from 
my feet and get out—for good. 
I proposed to go to Nicaragua, 
where one is still entitled to 
shoot any man who deliberately 
fouls one’s doorstep. I wrote 
a Story about all that too, and 
called it ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 





Now, I meant to go to 
Nicaragua; it was not just 
talk. But, first, I had to scare 
up the price of a gun and two 
single tickets. This took time, 
and, during it, I received a lot 
of letters from people who had 
read my two ‘ Paradise’ tales 
and seemed to be sorry for me. 
They all said there were in- 
dubitable bits of paradise left 
in England, and gave me 
directions for finding them. 
Thus it came about that, in- 
stead of buying those tickets, 
I did something I thought I 
should never do. I bought a 
motor-car. I paid £4, 10s. for 
it, too. 

I hate motor-cars. They are 
noisy, they smell, their innards 
are involved and filthy, and 
they rush you past everything 
worth looking at. But we 
needed cheap and rapid trans- 
port if we were to investi- 
gate the bona fides of all the 
alleged paradises that had been 
offered us. 

We came to this decision 
after a weary and expensive 
railway journey, undertaken in 
response to an impassioned cry 
from a strange lady, who began 
her letter with the quotation : 
‘“‘ This blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England.” She 
went on to enlarge upon the 
beauties of her Paradise, which, 
she said, heart-breaking private 
affairs were causing her to 
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leave. She finished her letter 
by offering “ to practically give 
the place to you two dear 
people, because I can see so 
clearly from your writings that 
you will appreciate its peace 
and its beauty and keep them 
inviolate.” 

I distrusted that split in- 
finitive, and my wife said, 
‘* All these underlinings look a 
little too gushing for comfort.” 
But we swallowed the bait. 
We journeyed, by branch lines, 
half across England. It took 
us all day, and we changed 
trains five times. We found a 
sad, four-storeyed, yellow brick 
mansion, sited behind eight- 
foot walls in a damp depressing 
wood. It had sixteen bedrooms, 
with iron-barred windows. It 
had been used as a private 
asylum, until its owner hanged 
himself in the wood. And his 
widow’s idea of ‘ practically ’ 
giving it to us was to allow us 
to share its amenities with her, 
provided only that we made 
the house weather-proof at our 
expense and paid all the rates. 

After that we insisted upon 
full and detailed particulars of 
all proffered paradises, with 
photographs of front and rear 
aspects and interiors attached. 
We found that, in thirty-seven 
cases out of thirty-nine, when 
anyone offers you a ready-made 
paradise, he takes you for a 
soft and sentimental ass who 
can easily be persuaded to buy 
white elephants and whited 
sepulchres at an exorbitant 
figure. In two cases out of the 
thirty-nine you find your sym- 
pathiser owns a nice little 
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paradise which he is willing to 
sell to you or anyone else at 
the top of the market price for 
paradises. And the market 
prices of paradises are not 
quoted in the official Stock 
Exchange list, because some 
figures are too fantastic for 
even a stockbroker to stomach. 

We never saw the fortieth 
paradise which was offered us, 
because Lutuf Ullah jibbed 
when we were half-way there, 
Lutuf Ullah is our motor-car, 
He is the colour of a louse, 
progressing and behaving him- 
self in a louse-like manner, 
He is afflicted with locomotor 
ataxia, and the exasperating 
symptoms of this disease 
driving me, one day, into a 
frenzy, I called him bad names, 
I stood in the middle of the 
King’s highway, clutching de- 
tached and horrid bunches of 
the car’s intestines in both 
hands. I needed a string of 
good, strong, forceful words 
badly at that moment, 80 
I borrowed some from Mr 
Rudyard Kipling. I said, “0 
Allah, who sufferest lice to live 
on the coat of a Kabuli, why 
hast thou allowed this louse 
Lutuf Ullah to live so long?” 
And ‘Lutuf Ullah,’ when 
uttered with much emphasis 
on all the ‘U’s, has such a 
loathly sound that we always 
called our semi-mobile, quasi- 
motor vehicle Lutaf Ullah 
thereafter. 

Lutuf Ullah, though, may 
have known more than I gave 
him credit for, the day he 
refused to take us to our 
fortieth paradise. It was a 
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very hot day, and Lutuf 
stopped by the wayside, panted, 
hung out his tongue, and re- 
fused to move any farther. 
We therefore pushed him into 
the ditch and proceeded on 
foot, keeping an eye open for 
garages. We walked along the 
narrow road, through an un- 
dulating country of corn-fields 
and pastures, studded thickly 
with elms. At the end of an 
hour I said, “It’s a funny 
thing. We've been motoring 
about all over England for 
weeks, searching in vain for a 
place where there aren’t any 
bungalows, or gasometers, or 
factory chimneys, and where 
the scenery isn’t all cluttered 
up with beer posters, petrol 
pumps, and people. And now, 
when I’d give my eyes to see a 
garage, or a telephone booth, 
or even a pub, I’ll be damned 
if there’s a single sign of any- 
thing or anybody anywhere. 
We’ve come a good three miles, 
and we haven’t seen even a 
farmhouse, and there’s no 
traffic on this road, ever. What 
is this place ? Where are we ? ”’ 

And Herself, who had climbed 
up on @ stile to see better, 
looked down at me _ with 
rounded eyes and said, ‘‘ Why, 
we're there! We've arrived ! 
This is the country we’ve been 
searching for.’’ 

I climbed up beside her and 
gazed at a wide valley, full of 
fields and trees—and nothing 
else. Presently she said, ‘I 
believe we’ve found it. I think 
we’ve found it. I pray we’ve 
found it.’’ 

I said, “ Yes, by Gum! I 


can’t see a single house in all 
the valley ; but this is all pure 
farming country and there must 
be some farmhouses hidden in 
the trees. Come on. We'll 
find someone and make strict 
inquiries. And don’t make too 
sure, yet. Remember our luck. 
We’ll probably find the whole 
district’s waterless, or water- 
logged, or there’s a murrain on 
it, or it’s an Estate in Chancery, 
or something. There must be 
something very wrong some- 
where, or it would all have been 
spoilt years ago.”’ 

We got out our Ordnance 
Survey map and found we were 
on a third-class road in a 
triangle of country void of all 
Marks of the Beast. The map- 
marks of the Beast are towns, 
main roads, and railways. The 
nearest town on our map was 
ten miles away, and it was 
only a small town. A branch 
line curled in towards our bit 
of country, touched the town, 
and curled away again. A 
main road marched along the 
ten-mile base of the triangle, 
which was bounded by two 
secondary roads, meeting at 
the apex, where stood the 
town. Our road wandered 
aimlessly within the triangle, 
leading nowhere particularly 
from nowhere in particular, 
and catered obviously for local 
traffic only. 

I said, ‘It looks promising 
on the map. It’s a sort of a 
backwater, a blind spot. If 
you’re going from anywhere to 
anywhere, you’ve got to go 
out of your way to get here. 
We only got here because we 
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made a mistake and took the 
wrong turning off the main 
road.” 

Herself said, ‘‘ Yes. But I 
don’t think it was a mistake. 
There’s a church tower hiding 
in those elms. Come on.”’ 

We went on. The road 
skirted a little wood and wan- 
dered, winding beneath great 
elms. 

** Cottage on the port bow,” 
I said presently. ‘*‘ Lath and 
plaster, whitewashed. The 
thatch is honeycombed with 
starlings, but the garden’s 
beautifully kept.” 

‘‘Farmhouse on my side,’’ 
said Herself. ‘‘ Behind those 
stacks. Two-storeyed, clap- 
board, with tiled roof. Good. 
That be praper East Anglia, 
that be. Yis, yis. And is that 
a Mandarin duck displaying ? 
On top of that manure heap.”’ 

““T’m seeing Chinese geese,” 
I answered. ‘“ Yellow and 
white, with black water-lines 
and high-pooped sterns. Six 
of them in line ahead on that 
pond.”’ 

“White house showing up 
round the corner. No. It’s a 
chapel. Clapboard again and 
tiled. Good gracious! ‘ The 
Countess of Huntington’s Con- 
nection.’ A female sect. The 
proportions of that chapel are 
absolutely perfect. It’s the 
prettiest wooden building I’ve 
ever seen.”’ 

** Another cottage round the 
corner. They don’t believe in 
crowding each other in this 
village. There’s been two hun- 
dred yards of orchard and 
garden between each house so 
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far. Ah! Three-storeyed brick 
house. Regency. But they’ye 
pebble-dashed the front. Big 
garden, overgrown with pampas 
grass and laurel. I bet it’s the 
Padre.” 

‘““Now we’re reaching the 


hub of things. Here’s the 
church. Patterned flint and 
stained glass. It’s mostly 


arched windows. Rather fine, 
What great old yews! ‘ Sacred 
to the Memory of Adriaan 
Prinsloo Death — 1753 - 1840,’ 
That’s interesting. Prinsloo is 
Cape Dutch.” 

‘*Flemish, probably. This 
country was all wool once. 
And the industry must have 
been prosperous. That church 
would seat a thousand, easily.” 

‘¢ Here’s the Big House. No; 
it’s a farm. It was the Big 
House once, though. That 
facade is lovely, and it’s got a 
moat round three sides of it 
still.” 

“Tudor silhouette around 
the next bend. By Jove! It 
is, too. It’s stepped out over 
the road on carved oak knees. 
It’s the first house, so far, that’s 
been actually on the road. 
Oh, of course. The ‘ Sheaf and 
Fleece.’ ”’ 

My wife drew me away from 
the promise and cool shadow of 
that overhanging doorway. She 
said, “‘ Wait. Let’s see the 
rest of the village. I’ve got a 
feeling. We’ll see first. Then 
we'll come back here and find 
out everything.” 

We found the village proper 
around the next bend. It was 
a proper village. Two-score 
little houses snuggled together 
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on each side of a street of most 
irregular width. The village 
pump in the middle of the 
road. A blacksmith’s shop in 
the shade of three horse-chest- 
nuts. A bottle-glass window 
full of two-storeyed loaves. An 
apple-green door shaded with 
wistaria. The ‘Swan,’ with 
its proprietor announcing he is 
licensed to sell Beer and Tobacco 
and that his House is Free. A 
stately wooden Mill, flecked 
with flour-dust and humming 
gently to itself. Fifty odd 
yards of the Middle Ages, 
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leaning at all angles over both 
sides of the street. A garden 
contained by split oak palings 
and hiding its house with a 
jungle of roses. An impene- 
trable box-hedge with a garden 
gate labelled ‘Shahidghur.’ And 
a white two-storeyed cottage 
standing neglected in a wilder- 
ness of weeds. 

We stopped there. That was 
the end of the village; but we 
stopped because of a notice 
nailed to the cottage door. 
The notice said, ‘To be Sold. 
Apply within.’ 


II. 


I wish to make it quite clear, 
just here, that though I love 
Peace and Beauty before most 
things, I am not, I think, a 
soft - headed, mushy - hearted 
sentimentalist or anything of 
that sort. Nor is my wife. 
She is a cautious, hard-headed 
Scot, to start with ; and she has 
suffered from me for so long, 
poor wretch, that she has no 
illusions left about nature or 
humanity. And I have been 
battered about by this world 
to such an extent that I know, 
if I had a soft heart or head, 
they would have been pulped 
long ago. As a matter of fact 
my head is extremely thick and 
covered with osseous bumps 
where knobbly chunks of cir- 
cumstance have kept on hitting 
it. Also we have lived and 
worked and earned our bread 
and caviar in a number of 
places where it is very hard to 
live, let alone earn anything. 


We have mixed with raw 
humanity in various rum places 
besides High Formosa and 
London’s East End. We have 
mixed with hard-boiled human- 
ity, too, in Chicago, for example, 
and Shaftesbury Avenue, and 
Broadway, and Tharkosaleend. 
We have also mixed with soft- 
boiled humanity in Chelsea, 
Greenwich Village, U.S.A., and 
Bloomsbury, W.C.1. We both 
desire Peace and Beauty, and 
mean to get ’em, for the simple 
reason that we have had to put 
up with just about as much 
trouble, worry, noise, and 
general beastliness a8 we in- 
tend to stand. Further, hav« 
ing had our hearts’ desire given 
to us and then meanly snatched 
away, we are a little cynical 
about the attainment of Hearts’ 
Desires and about Dreams 
coming True, and such-like. 
Yes. Put us down as a couple 
of cynical, disillusioned, sophis- 
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ticated Old Crabs and you will 
be about right. 

Now, we two old crabs had 
just walked along a straggly 
half-mile of English village and 
seen peace and beauty in every 
yard of it. From the look of 
the map, and from signs which 
experience had taught us to 
appreciate, we judged this 
peace and beauty might be 
allowed to survive. The flood 
of progress which submerged 
the surrounding country had, 
by some fortunate chance, been 
diverted, leaving the village 
inviolate, a clean, green island 
in a drab and dirty sea. And 
here, on this blessed island, 
before our noses, was actually 
a cottage ‘To be Sold.’ Do 
you wonder that, at this sight, 
our eyes stuck out like the eyes 
of crabs, on stalks ? 

We stood at gaze. Presently 
Herself looked me in the eye, 
and nodded. 

I said, ‘* Well—perhaps. It’s 
the size we want, and the 
situation’s fine, or seems to be. 
It’s too close to the road for 
comfort and prestige. And 
they’re sure to want ten times 
what it’s worth, and twenty 
times what we can pay. There’s 
something very wrong with it 
somewhere, naturally ; but we 
might as well just see over it 
while we're here.” 

Herself laughed, because she 
can read me like a book. She 
said, ‘ You’ve bought it al- 
ready, I see. And when you 
pull your beard like that it 
means you’re trembling with 
excitement, really, and in a 
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ripe state to do anything rash, 
But we’ll look before we leap, 
this time. When we go in, 
leave all the talking tome. I’m 
going to be a very canny Scot, 
That’s a garage built on to 
that end of the house ; but the 
whole place is just a labourer’s 
cottage, obviously, that’s been 
built on to. The garden’s g 
disgrace ; a neglected wilder- 
ness. It’ll take years to get it 
into shape.” 

*‘ The house is just an oblong 
brick box, whitewashed,” I 
said. ‘‘ They’ve probably done 
that to hide defects. The 
roof’s slate, too, and I hate 
slate. And I hate the owner 
already. Anyone who’d let a 
garden go to blazes like this 
must have the soul of a... 
Just look! These mutilated 
stumps were Japanese maples 
once, before he hacked the 
tops off. May the gods saw 
as oe” 

“Hush! They might hear 
you.” Herself pushed open 
the garden gate. ‘ Let’s go 
in. We'll have to root up this 
decrepit old hedge and plant 
@ new one. There’s barely 
twelve feet between the front 
windows and the road, so we'll 
need something thick and ever- 
green. Lonicera Nitida might 
do. In five or six years it 
would begin to screen .. .” 

“If we do buy this place, it 
means Work. Hard work— 
and years of waiting.’”’? I was 
beginning to grasp what it 
really was we were on the verge 
of doing, and what lay before 
us if we did it. I began to be 
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afraid. For this was our last 
chance. We had bought one 
house, and been forced to get 
out of it at a crippling financial 
sacrifice. If we bought this 
house, and things went wrong, 
we should have to stay and see 
things through. The place 
looked as if it might be made 
to suit us; but our tastes are 
out of the ordinary, and what 
suited us would, I knew, prove 
very difficult to sell to anyone 
else. This was not a ready- 
made paradise such as we had 
previously walked into. It was 
a neglected little cottage in an 
out-of-the-way village street. 
If we worked long enough and 
hard enough we might, with 
luck, make it into our idea of 
a pleasant place to live our 
lives in. But what if things 
went wrong and we wanted to 
sell? No main water, no 
electric light, no drains, no 
bus service; none of those 
allurements which are made so 
much of in all the advertise- 
ments of country cottages for 
sale. No. If we bought 
this house, it was ours for 
good—or evil. It made me 
thoughtful. 

A long and elderly gentleman 
in carpet slippers appeared at 
the cottage door. Said Herself, 
“Good afternoon. We would 
like, if we may, to. . .” 

“You'll have to speak up if 
you want me to hear you,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘ How 
did you come to hear my place 
was up for sale? Eh? I 
didn’t put an advert. in the 
papers; nor yet I don’t deal 
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through no house-agents. That 
’ud cost me pounds in com- 
missionifIdid. Yis, yis. Come 
in and see all over. This is a 
good little house. I’ve lived 
here ten year, ever since I gave 
up farming. And now my wife 
she’s been and died and the 
place it’s got too big for me. 
Yis, yis.”’ 

He waved us into a low, 
Square room, scented with 
tobacco and apples. Two win- 
dows overlooked the strip of 
front garden and the road; 
and at the back, a French 
window opened on to a wilder- 
ness of long grass and weeds ; 
while facing the door was, 
surprisingly, a fine bricked fire- 
place of most modern design. 

“* Yis, yis,”’ said the old man. 
‘‘ That makes ye stare! That’s 
Agnes, that is. She regular 
turned the house insides out. 
What a mint o’ money she did 
cost me! She was Parson’s 
daughter before I married her, 
and she never got over it. 
When we moved in here she 
says, ‘I’ve been a farmer’s 
wife, Arthur, for over thirty 
years; but now I mean to 
have the comforts I was brought 
up to.’ And she got ’em. In 
spite of allI could do. Regular 
tore up the place and rebuilt 
it. That fireplace, it’s nothing. 
You come and see the plumbin’ 
—and the bath.” 

He led us, via a smaller 
room, through the brick-floored 
kitchen, where he paused before 
a door. ‘ Nothing like this 
in the County,” said he. “ It 
all cost more than you could 
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believe.”” He threw open the 
door and waved us into a tiled 
bathroom that would have 
graced a modern service flat. 
The white enamelled bath 
and the porcelain wash- basin 
sported chromium - plated hot 
and cold taps. And the ultra 
up-to-date water-closet actually 
flushed at the first attempt. 
I tested it. 

“* Yis, yis,’? boomed the proud 
owner. “It all works. Not 
that I hold with such doings. 
That’s waste, J say. And it 
took me all of ten minutes 
pumping every time she had a 
bath. But it cost me thirty 
pun’, so she might as well make 
use of it. It drains into the 
back ditch; but I throw my 
bath over the cabbages and 
’taters. They thrives on it. 
Yis, yis. Well, that’s it; and 
there’s not the match of it all 
around these parts—not even 
at Parson’s.”’ 

“'Yis, yis,’”? said Herself, 
who, when in Rome, is apt, 
unconsciously, to ape the 
Romans. ‘“ But is there any 
hot water ? ”’ 

“ See upstairs ? ’”’ said the old 
gentleman. ‘‘In course you 
can. But I won’t mount. I 
goes up to me bed, nights, and 
I comes down in the mornin’. 
That’s my limit. It’s rheuma- 
tism.”’ 

We backed out of there into 
the kitchen. “It’s smallish,” 
said Herself, ‘‘ but convenient. 
Agnes knew what she wanted, 
and got it. That’s a good hot- 
water boiler, and the larder’s 
stone and faces north.”’ That 


is the sort of thing Herself 
always notices and I never do, 

Upstairs we found a big 
bedroom smelling of lavender, 
and two small ones smelling of 
ancient things and cloves. We 
hung ourselves out of the bed- 
room window and saw half an 
acre of what was once a garden, 
and which now was an im- 
penetrable jungle of bramble, 
nettles, and convolvulus sur- 
rounded by apple trees the size 
of forest oaks. 

“A pity,’ said Herself, 
“The house is just the right 
size for us, and it would be 
easy to run. The situation’s 
nearly perfect, and it’s a mir- 
acle to find hot water and 
plumbing and a bath. Not 
forgetting the garage. It 
wouldn’t even be necessary to 
redecorate ; Agnes’ taste in 
wallpapers was good. But the 
garden! It needs years of hard 
work before it would even begin 
to look like a garden.” 

I eyed a mighty patch of 
nettles ; the things stood seven 
feet high. ‘‘ It takes,” I said, 
“seven years to _ eradicate 
weeds. I shall be about sixty 
hy the time we get all this into 
shape.”’ 

‘¢ And I shall be dead if we go 
on like this much longer,” said 
she. ‘ We’ve been rushing all 
over England, looking for para- 
dises; and I don’t think you 
can enter into paradise like 
that. You’ve got to make your 
Own paradise yourself. This 
cottage feels gemiilich. It’s 
good raw material, I think. 
Let’s try!” 
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We bought the place. It did 
not cost much, but it cost us 
all our pennies—and our 
freedom. We had anchored 
ourselves at last, to half an 
acre of Old England for the 
rest of our lives. I posted 
the cheque, and knew I was 
irretrievably committed. I had 
taken the first step along a 
path which led to either hell 
or heaven, and the thought 
made my diaphragm heave in a 
nauseating manner. 

Do not think we were rash. 
We took all the precautions 
we could think of to safeguard 
ourselves. An architect sur- 
veyed the cottage, and reported 
it structurally sound. A soli- 
citor examined the title deeds, 
and passed them as good. I 
sounded the well, and found a 
fathom of water in it. I drank 
the water, and found it cold and 
sweet. I tackled the District 
Sanitary Inspector concerning 
the drains, and found he had 
supervised their construction 
and certified them to be in order. 

I took pains to cultivate the 
acquaintance of a County 
Councillor and a Parish Coun- 
cillor, with a view to finding 
out what horrid schemes might 
be on foot for improving or 
developing the village. The 
Parish Councillor, who is a 


Major-General, said, ‘‘ My good 
sir, this village can’t be im- 
proved. What’s more, it won’t 
be. And if any damned fellow 
comes here and thinks he’s 
going to improve it, we’ll fight 
him as far as the House of 
Lords. And after that—vwell, 
he’ll have to step across my 
dead body.” 

The County Councillor, who 
is a clergyman, said, “ That 
village! The place is a dis- 
grace to the County. It’s got 
no drains, no water, no gas, and 
no electricity. And the street 
badly needs widening. Don’t 
think of buying any property 
there; it would be most un- 
wise. I tell you frankly, you 
need expect none of the amen- 
ities of civilisation to be pressed 
upon that barbarous place and 
people. We had much too 
much trouble forcing the tele- 
phone on them. If you will 
believe me, they actually tried 
to saw off the poles! I am 
supposed to be a Christian ; 
but, as far as I am concerned, 
that village may continue to 
stew in its own juice—and 
smell its own drains until it 
rots; which it probably will 
do shortly.” 

That piece of good news 
settled it. We bought the 
house at once. 


IV. 


We moved in in the middle 
of the second of two unusually 
rainless summers. For the 


first month I hardly set foot 
outside the house, Herself 
keeping me much too busy. I 
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laid the carpets twice. When 
I finished laying them the first 
time, I dragged my favourite 
arm-chair into the sitting-room 
and relapsed into it with relief. 
And the chair legs immediately 
sank up to the hilt into the 
floor. Investigations showed 
most of the flooring in the house 
to be afflicted with dry-rot. 
The boards had to come up; 
new flooring was put down, 
and I relaid the carpets. 

In the meantime I was not 
idle. The carpet-laying had 
given me sore knees, and I got 
blisters the size and colour of 
ripe plums on both hands, 
boring holes through plaster 
and brickwork. Herself would 
say, ‘‘ Now, my son, if you’re 
not doing anything useful, you 
might put up the brackets for 
the curtain-rods. And I want 
some shelves in the bathroom, 
and the draining-board fixed 
in the scullery, and those cup- 
boards screwed up above the 
kitchen table, and the corner 
shelves and the lamp brackets 
fixed in the breakfast-room. 
And [’ll show you where I want 
the picture hooks in the sitting- 
room. Oh! And I want a 
towel-rail on the wall in the 
bathroom. And when you’ve 
done that, let me know and I’ll 
show you where the shelves 
and hangers and hooks and 
things are needed in the up- 
stairs rooms.’ All of which 
sounds a lot; but was a lot 
more than it sounds. 

For example : In our cottage 
there are fifteen windows ; each 
window has a curtain; each 
curtain-rail has two brackets ; 
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each bracket has four Screws ; 
and each screw is one and a 
half inches long. And you 
cannot screw screws into brick 
walls unless you bore holes first, 
And it is no fun boring holes 
through bricks. I know. To 
fix our curtain-rods I bored 
holes totalling 180 inches, or 
15 feet in length. - One of these 
days I must count all the other 
holes, and calculate how many 
miles of brick I did bore 
through. 

After working for sixteen 
hours a day for a month I 
mutinied. The interior work 
of the house was then com- 
pleted as far as I was concerned. 
I reconnoitred the garden with 
@ view to immediate attack. 
The front garden consisted of 
two sawn-off maple stumps, a 
moth-eaten thorn hedge with 
more gaps in it than thorns, 
and a strip of alleged grass 
twelve feet by thirty. This 
is a very small lawn, but it 
took me five full working days 
to cut it. The grass was very 
long, extremely rank, and 
tumbled in a matted tangle. 
The lawn-mower would not 
look at it, and I cannot handle 
a scythe. I used a pair of 
shears, and, after half an hour's 
stooping, I got down to my 
shearing on my wounded hands 
and knees. 

That was a tremendous job; 
the stuff was so thick and 
matted it was like shearing 
the fleece off a sheep. I cut it 
strip by strip, rolling it up 
before me as I cut and counting 
my gains by inches. The 
ground was lumpy and like 
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jron. There was one variety 
of grass which cut like a razor, 
another kind that had saw 
edges, and a third frightful 
species with stems uncuttable 
as steel. Also there were 
nettles. And thistles. And 
wandering strands of bramble 
with spikes like barbed wire. 
And a hole in the ground con- 
taining an unsuspected wasps’ 
nest. I sustained no less than 
thirty-two wounds on that occa- 
sion. Last summer was very 
hot, and I larded my lean 
earth. And thirsty flies, per- 
sistent as sin, elusive as beauty, 
swarmed on my dripping face, 
the one oasis in that desert. I 
was glad when I finished cutting 
my front lawn. 

Then I attacked the front 
hedge with intent to abolish 
it. At first I fought it with a 
spade, but the ground was so 
iron hard I sprained my thumb 
trying to dig into it. Then I 
assaulted it with a pickaxe, 
and, after three hours of des- 
perate effort, I managed to 
extract exactly one thorn bush, 
with four feet of root attached. 
There was a lot more root still 
to come, but a four-foot hole in 
that baked clay was my limit, 
and I determined to abandon 
my hedge campaign until the 
autumn rains rendered condi- 
tions in the field more favour- 
able for operations. 

I proceeded to make my first 
detailed survey of the back 
garden. Itis an oblong, seventy 
paces by thirty, bounded on 
the west by the house. Along 
the north border I found some- 
thing which was an elm hedge 


once, since when it had never 
been cut. And elm, in this 
district, grows ten feet ver- 
tically and eight feet laterally 
per annum. It is not content 
with this ; it also saps outwards 
with its surface roots, which 
throw up suckers, which out- 
rival the parent tree in rate of 
growth, and produce further 
suckers. I shall therefore be 
believed, I hope, when I say 
my northern boundary hedge 
needed trimming. It averaged 
fifty feet in height and twenty 
feet in thickness. 

In the east I found my 
demesne defended from the 
prevailing wind and a meadow 
full of cows by that species of 
prickly bush which produces 
sloes in season. I gather, from 
the gardening books, that this 
makes a good thick hedge if 
cut back consistently and 
severely. But my array of 
sloe trees had never, I fear, 
been cut back in their lives. 
They stood, tall and stately 
as a line of young poplars, 
with never a thorn within six 
feet of the ground, while be- 
tween each stem was a well- 
marked cow-gap. 

To the south I found a 
magnificent blackthorn hedge 
barricading my unkempt half- 
acre of weeds from my neigh- 
bour’s trim garden. It was 
his hedge, obviously; and 
marked him as a man who 
liked privacy and meant to 
get it. He had even, God 


bless him! reached over as far 
as he could reach and trimmed 
my side of his hedge. 

So much for my outer 
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marches. I hacked my way 
round them with a heavy sickle. 
But when I attempted to cut 
a path through the middle of 
my territory I found my sickle 
a pathetically inadequate tool. 
What that job needed was no 
mere agricultural implement, 
but a he-man’s weapon, pre- 
ferably a tank. 

From a trophy of arms in the 
sitting-room I selected a kukri. 
This is a good weapon. With 
it, if you know how, you can 
cut a man in half. But you 
may take it from me a kukri 
is quite useless against a clotted 
thicket of brambles, _briar, 
thistles, and nettles, reinforced 
with bind-weed and sprinkled 
with hidden bottles, old tins, 
unsuspected lengths of rabbit 
netting, and odd entanglements 
of barbed wire. And if you 
slash with even the best kukri 
at what appears to be a mound 
of green and sappy vegetation, 
but which, in fact, is a moss- 
grown, concrete garden roller 
overgrown with convolvulus... 

After that I decided to make 
my survey of the garden from 
the air. I climbed up an apple 
tree. And when I say tree I 
mean tree. My apples are no 
mere bushes or cordons or any- 
thing fancy like that. That 
apple was not the tallest fruit 
tree in my garden; it was 
merely eighty, or maybe one 
hundred feet high ; but it was 
the only tree I could get at. 
I climbed it easily, because its 
lower mast was in that con- 
dition which, I think, is called 
gnarled. Its lower cross-trees 
surprised me by being coated 


with a species of snow-white 
fur; and, when I reached what 
I should call the to’gallant 
rigging, I was further surprised 
to find I could see nothing 
from there at all. I will not 
pretend the top of that tree 
was a8 impenetrably matted 
as the garden, but I do main- 
tain that the growth of small 
branches and twigs up there 
‘was so dense as to be absolutely 
impermeable to light. I had to 
grope my way blindly. [I lost 
my way. And I should be 
groping about up that tree 
still if I had not, providentially, 
fallen out of it. I weigh thirteen 
stone, and I fell thirty feet; 
but I fell slowly. It took me 
several seconds to burst my 
way through that  twiggly 
tangle. I did not hit the 
ground ; I did not even touch 
it. I landed stern first on a 
mountain of a bramble bush 
and bounced. This, I hope, 
will convey some impression of 
the luxuriance of the vegetation 
in my garden. The tropics can 
show nothing like it. 

I have read about those old 
pioneers who spent years and 
years hewing their clearings 
out of the jungle. According to 
the books, these men were 
heroes. They were fighting in 
the van of Civilisation against 
the Wild. They toiled im 
domitably and desperately to 
carve their pathetic farms out 
of the primeval forest. And I 
used to wonder why the deuce 
they bothered to do it. Ifa 
man wanted to farm as badly 
as all that, why spend himself 
in hacking the jungle about 
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when he could so easily emi- 
grate to North America, take 
up a free quarter-section, and 
plough it up for wheat? But 
now that I have hacked ont 
my own bit of garden from the 
wild fierce body of nature I 
well understand why those old 
Jungle-choppers persisted in 
carrying on. The truth is, the 
job is great fun. It is thrilling. 
It is about the most soul- 
satisfying thing I have ever 
done. 

The whole thing is a fight. 
You need sharp weapons and 
sound armour, without a chink 
in it. I wore leather from the 
waist down, and leather gaunt- 
lets and a storm-canvas shirt. 
And a crash-helmet with ear- 
flaps for burrowing in bramble 
brakes. The favourite weapons 
in my armoury were a machete, 
a Zulu battle-axe, a spade with 
three sides sharpened to razor 


edges, and a two-handed 
Japanese sword. That spade 
was a fine affair. Not even 


briars could withstand its slash 
and thrust. For nettle-beds 
the sword was the thing. I 
fought the first round against 
the nettles with my machete. 
But close-in fighting against 
nettles is a mistake. When 
you cut their feet from under 
them they whip back in your 
face, poisoning it, and, with 
luck, blinding you. Thething to 
do is to stand well clear and slash 
their heads off, before closing 
in and cutting the brutes down. 

The brambles were my 
toughest problem. They can- 
not be simply put to the sword ; 
they know too much. They 
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know Ju-jitsu. When you hit 
them they give before the blow, 
and, throwing their clutching 
tendrils round your neck, they 
tear your head off. To tackle 
brambles you must get to close 
grips with them before they 
can show fight. This takes 
great courage. Jump with both 
feet into the heart of their 
phalanx, seize a8 many as you 
can grab, pull hard, and then 
(but only then) strike with all 
your might. Strike at their 
roots with, preferably, an axe. 
Thus shall you destroy them. 

Thistles are terrible foes. 
Strategy, courage, dash are 
equally futile when you are 
warring against them. Open 
warfare is out of the question 
with these dour warriors. They 
always dig in, wiring their 
front, flanks, and rear most 
thoroughly. Lengthy siege 
operations, with saps, mines, 
and a deal of exhausting pick 
and shovel work, are essential 
for their extermination. 

There are only two things for 
elm suckers: a spade and a 
pickaxe. You also need, of 
course, an iron will-to-conquer, 
and the endurance and strength 
of a mule. You dig as deep a 
trench a8 you can between the 
parent elms and your garden, 
severing all roots as they 
appear. Then you dig up the 
severed roots. My record root 
took three and a half hours to 
bring to bag. It measured 374 
feet, not counting convolutions. 
There were scores more of 
around five fathoms, and 
shorter lengths uncounted. It 
was during the elm-sucker 
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campaign that I discovered the 
whole of my garden was com- 
posed of solid, yellow clay. 

Clay is queer stuff. After 
working in clay for a year I 
know a little about it. My 
clay is pure clay, unmitigated. 
It is the real Mackay. In 
summer it sets like reinforced 
concrete ; and in winter it is, 
at one and the same moment, 
as slippery as greased ice and 
as holding as a compound of 
treacle, tar, and glue. When 
dry the best way to shift it is 
with low explosives. When 
wet nothing will shift it. And 
while you can drive a sharp 
spade into wet clay with de- 
licious ease, it is practically 
impossible to pull it out again. 
If you do manage, with luck, 
to withdraw the spade, you have 
to spend half an hour worrying 
the clay off it. I make mention 
of these clay traits because I 
wish it to be clear that the 
turning of my wilderness into 
@ garden was no job for a 
girl-baby. 

By mid-autumn my demesne 
was a tangled wilderness no 
more. I had hacked, burnt, 
delved, and excavated to such 
an extent that the garden now 
looked like Messines Ridge 
after the mines had gone up. 
I was making an awful mess, 
but I was also making progress. 
I was happy. 

Then Things began to 
happen. 

The first Thing to happen 
was my house breaking in half. 
It cracked in the middle, from 
roof to ground, all down both 
sides. The prolonged drought 
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dried out the clay underneath 
my foundations, the clay shrank, 
my foundations settled. My 
porch, garage, scullery, and 
bathroom began to detach 
themselves, inexorably, from 
the main building. They 
settled outwards, leaving yawn- 
ing cracks. Doors refused to 
shut and windows would not 
open. Wallpapers were tom 
across, ceilings fell down, and 
sheets of plaster flaked from 
the walls. The whole house 
sank by the stern and took a 
list to starboard. Our home 
was falling down about our 
ears. It meant blue ruin. 

We consulted a London archi- 
tect. He said, ‘ The best 
thing to do is to pull the 
whole place down and rebuild.” 
When we recovered from this 
knock-out blow we crawled 
home and consulted a local 
architect. He said, “If you 
can’t afford to rebuild you'll 
have to underpin—which is 
about as expensive, and which 
will be ineffective if the founda- 
tions settle farther, which they 
will quite likely do.’’ So we 
consulted our village builder. 
He said, “ Yis, yis. Clay and 
oak they never stops put, nit 
the one nor the other of ’em. 
Always on the move clay be, 
and there’s northin’ you can 
do, except watch it. When 
that rains, that clay that'll 
swell, and they cracks, as like 
as not, they'll settle back; 
don’t, then us’ll have to do 
sornthin’.”’ 

The next Thing was our well 
running dry. Our neighbours’ 
wells were dry already. And 
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the communal village pump 
refused to deliver more than 
twelve buckets per hour. So 
we were rationed. Two buckets 
per day was the allowance for 
my household. When I heard 
this I grumbled. I said to 
Herself, ‘It’s monstrous! How 
can they expect us to drink, 
cook, and wash on one bucket 
a day each?’ But the pump 
is at the other end of the village, 
and, when I had carried our 
first day’s ration home, I gave 
thanks to Heaven our allow- 
ance was not four buckets. I 
said, ‘‘ After all, old lady, I’ve 
lived for months at sea on less 
than a gallon a day, without 
feeling any hardship. We can’t 
have a bath, of course; but 
what of it?’ And Herself 
said, ‘“‘ What, indeed? If we 
want a bath, all we have to do 
is to try and start Lutuf and 
drive nine miles to Layer St 
Mary and take the train to 
Chemchester and take a room 
at the ‘George’ and order a 
hot bath, which will be luke- 
warm if I know anything about 
it. Nothing could be simpler.” 

Then the next Thing hap- 
pened. Our drain packed-up, 
or back-fired, or something. I 
do not know what the technical 
term is. And it does not 
matter. What’s in a name? 
A back-fired drain by any 
other name would smell as 
sweet. And something would 
have to be done about it, at 
once. But, what ? 

I made a running survey of 
my drainage system, which, 
according to our Sanitary In- 
spector, is both scientific and 
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adequate. I found it queer. 
A pipe leads from the bath- 
room, underneath the back 
garden, discharging into a con- 
crete pit. This is a fine, large 
pipe, down which a man could 
crawl if he were both brave 
and insensitive. The system 
looks sound and _ scientific 
enough, so far; but it seems 
very odd, to my unscientific 
mind, that there should be a 
little, inconspicuous pipe creep- 
ing from the pit, through my 
neighbour’s hedge, finally to 
discharge into a trench hidden 
by a luxuriant growth of 
rambler roses. The roses seem 
to dote on this arrangement, 
and so, fortunately, does my 
neighbour, who is an- expert 
rose -fancier. But I cannot 
help feeling it is curious, es- 
pecially as the little, incon- 
spicuous pipe has no fall. Thus, 
when the rose trench fills, the 
little pipe fills also. So does 
the concrete pit and the big 
pipe. The least of the evils 
which result is that my bath- 
water refuses to run out of the 
bath. I say this is the least of 
the evils. 

All this begins to explain, I 
hope, why I had to dig three 
hundred odd yards of trench, 
seven feet deep in places, 
through holding clay and a 
neighbour’s pasture, and lay 
drain-pipes all down it, and 
fill it up again. This little 
work occupied my spare hours. 
The rest of my time I filled in 
writing for my life, worrying 
about those cracks, and labour- 
ing at the toughest job I have 
ever tackled—viz., the striving 
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to turn a little Hell into some- 
thing approximating to a small 
paradise. 

A little Hell. Lrepeatit. A 
little Hell is precisely what we 
discovered we had spent our 
last penny on. <A _ whited 
sepulchre. A home that was 
tumbling down. A half-acre 
of sour and brutal land which 
seven years of slavery might 
begin to turn into a garden, 
and which in seven weeks had 
broken my back and my heart. 
And we were moored to all this 
permanently. We had let go 
both anchors, and it was be- 
yond our power to heave them 
up again. It was no good 
thinking of slipping our cables 
either, for, very close to leeward, 
the surf was breaking on an 


iron-bound shore. We were 
done. Finished. I knew it. 
It was Hell. 


The crisis came one night in 
mid-winter. We lay in our 
beds, but I could not sleep. 
The rain had come at last, for 
one thing, and a deal of it was 
seeping through our warped 
roof on to my pillow. But that 
was a trifle. What kept me 
wide awake was my black and 
heavy load of worries. I had 
remeasured the cracks in our 
walls that day and found they 
were all expanding and ex- 
tending. I had climbed down 
to the bottom of our well and 
found it dust-dry. The day’s 
rain had proved that my three 
hundred yards of drainage 
trench was not deep enough to 
give a fall. That meant digging 
up the pipes and digging the 
trench deeper. The rain had 
also shown me that my land 
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when wet was even more m. 
workable than when dry, 4 
sudden and frightening attack 
of the blind staggers had 
warned me I was no longer man 
enough to work, daily, eight 
hours with my brain and eight 
hours with my spade. Cows 
had got into the garden and 
eaten all our seedling cabbages 
—the only things we had so far 
succeeded in making grow. 
My neighbour had informed 
me that the mysterious white 
fur on my fruit trees was a 
deadly blight, and that the 
only way to cure them was to 
cut them down. The villagers, 
from the first, had treated us 
as ‘foreigners.’ This could be 
and had been borne. But I 
‘was wondering how much longer 
I could bear with the villagers’ 
children, who, for some reason 
probably connected with my 
beard, had taken to assembling 
at my garden gate to chant 
refrains about ‘‘ a narsty, hairy 
old Jarman.’ And immedi- 
ately opposite me, across the 
road, was being erected a large 
and ugly enclosure of wire- 
netting, which meant a chicken 
farm right under my front 
windows, which meant unbear- 
able noise and smells. And 
my bath-water heater was 
waterless. And my drains 
stank. And my front door 
would not open. And what 
was that crash downstairs? 
The rest of the sitting-room 
ceiling fallen? Or some more 
of the plaster off the walls ? 

I think I must have writhed 
upon my rack and groaned. 
I felt Herself take hold of my 
hand. She said, ‘‘My poor 
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old silly. Stop worrying. Why glad circumstances are forcing 
torture yourself? Think of all us to tackle it. We'll start 
the times you’ve told me worry- tomorrow.’ She tweaked my 
ing’s no good. It’s just an beard. “And now that’s 
attitude of mind, and it’s a settled,’ said she, “ let’s go to 
stupid attitude.” sleep.” 

I lied. I said, “I’m not She went to sleep, too; the 
worrying. I’m trying to think insensitive female. The male 
how we can get ourselves out of the species is much more 
of this awful mess.” human. I did not sleep. My 

Said she, ‘‘ That’s worse than wife had lit a bright light in 
worrying. You can’t think of the darkness and I lay awake, 
anything, because there’s no looking at some things which 
way out of this mess. Wecan’t for the first time I could see 
go away and leave it; we’ve clearly. I saw the futility of 
got no money. And, with the my quest for a paradise. I 
place in this condition, it’s understood, at last, that no 
absurd even to think we can man can walk into a paradise 
sell it. We’re stuck in the ready-made. He must make 
mess, and we’ve got to face his own paradise, if he can. 
that. There’s only one thing And he must realise the task is 
to do. We've got to change the so hard and so long it can 
mess into something clean and never be finished, and comfort 
pleasant that we'll like being himself with the knowledge 
stuck in. You bite on that.” that there is happiness in 

“A simple little job,’’ I said. sincere and unremitting effort 
“Merely a matter of cleaning towards the goal, though that 
up Hell and turning it into goal may never be reached. 
Heaven.” I pondered these truths. 

“Tt’s a job well worth tack- Presently I said to myself, 
ling. We’ve got to tackle it, “Ill have a hack at it.” 
anyhow. It will be a satisfying Then I went peacefully to 
job, too. So much so that I’m sleep. 


V. 


Those cracks closed up last But no more do we allow mere 
January. The wet clay swelled, cracks to worry us. We know 
and pushed the house back now they do not mean our 
into shape. We covered the home will fall in ruins. Cracks 
healed scars with plaster, and come and cracks go on this 
forgot the horrors we experi- soil. I write this in December. 
enced when we thought our The rains have come again, 
home was falling down. It is and the cracks are closing now. 
true most of the old cracks And if there is a drought again 
opened up again this August next summer to open up the 
and some new ones appeared. cracks once more, then I shall 
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be surprised. Three drought 
years running are unheard of. 
But if another drought does 
come and our cracks reopen, 
I have got a trick up my sleeve 
which I think will settle them 
once and for all. I intend to 
nail strips of lead along each 
crack. The strips will have a 
fold, or pleat, all down the 
middle; a sort of expansion 
joint. When I have done this 
the cracks may open and shut 
as much as they like, and good 
luck to them. 

Tn the beginning of last winter 
our well began to function 
again. It was a little shy and 
reluctant to start with. Half 
a hot bath per day was its 
maximum yield for some time. 
Then a miracle happened. 
George came down from town 
to spend a week-end with us. 
George lives in a luxurious 
service flat, where he can have 
as many baths as he likes. 
And he likes to have at least 
two baths per day, because, 
before he retired, he lived for 
ten years in a part of Africa 
where there is not enough water 
to drink and none to wash with. 
George is now getting his own 
back on those ten bathless 
years. He likes to sit in scald- 
ing water up to his neck, for 
hours, maintaining the tem- 
perature of his bath, mean- 
while, by keeping the hot tap 
running. 

I warned George not to try 
those games here. I said if he 
did he would empty the water- 
tank in the attic, and burst the 
hot-water boiler. George said, 
“ Allright, old wampuss. When 
I’ve filled my bath I’ll turn the 


tap off.”’ I said, if he filled the 
bath it would be two days 
before he could have another 
one. I explained about the 
well. I explained about the 
pump. I said a full bath meant 
200 strokes of the pump; that 
100 strokes emptied the well ; 
that the pump then lost itg 
suction; and that, before it 
would pump again, it was 
necessary to wait twenty-four 
hours and prime the pump 
with two buckets of water 
fetched all the way from the 
village well. 

George said, ‘Holy Hoo- 
hoos! In that case, old shuffie- 
bottom, I’ll neither wash nor 
shave. And I promise to drink 
only wine, beer, and spirits. 
Your well’s constipated. I 
recognise the symptoms. I 
know all about wells. I suf- 
fered from a well just like yours 
once. In the Trans-Kei. I 
gave it a pill. Dropped a case 
of gelignite down it. That 
fixed it. Yes. And if it’s the 
Second and not the First ‘ Cut 
and Comes’ you’ve got quar- 
tered in Chemchester, then 
we’re in clover.” 

I expect I looked puzzled, so 
George kindly explained. “ It’s 
old Charles’ lot I’m hoping for,” 
said he. ‘‘ They got in a mess 
at Thiepval, having used up all 
their bombs. So Jerry was 
giving ’em beans, until I man- 
aged to get fifty cases of primed 
Millses up to them. And, as 
all we need is a couple of light 
trench-mortar shells, you'd 
think they’d let me have ’em, 
wouldn’t you?” 

I do not wish to get a Colonel 
on the active list into trouble, 
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go all I will say is that we left 
our cards next day on an 
Officers’ Mess in a garrison 
town not a thousand miles 
from this village; that all the 
senior members of the Mess 
fell upon George’s neck and 
kissed him ; that they made us 
stay to dinner; that there 
were Doings after dinner ; that 
the Mess saw us home; that I 
was in a Tunnelling Company 
once; that the muffled double- 
knock which occurred about 
2 aM. in the depths of my 
back garden reminded me of 
old times and jumped out my 
wife’s night-light; that next 
morning I had a headache and 
George had a bath; that Her- 
self then had a bath; that I 
then had a bath; that when 
I looked down my well I found 
it full of water and fumes ; and 
that my well has remained 
brim-full ever since. 

The villagers, naturally, still 
regard us as foreigners; but, 
for reasons I do not understand, 
they have ceased to be hostile. 
They are now inclined to admit 
I may not be a German spy. 
Perhaps our Squire has had 
something to do with this. 
The Squire, these days, walks 
into our house without knock- 
ing, and every soul in the village 
has, of course, observed this 
phenomenon. And it is in- 
advisable to heave half-bricks 
at a friend of the Squire’s, even 
if that friend does wear 
whiskers. 

But there is more in the 
business than this. Hostilities 
have ceased. No one lets cows 
into my garden any more. 
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And I have seen fond mothers 
smack their children’s heads for 
singing songs about beards. 
One might say that, after a 
year’s residence in their midst, 
they are getting used to me. 
But this would not account, 
for instance, for the  sur- 
reptitious baskets of mush- 
rooms we find outside our 
kitchen door. Can these be 
peace offerings? And if so, 
why? And what of those 
freshly cut cabbages which, 
last spring, kept on materialis- 
ing in our front porch? Her- 
self has a theory they were in 
the nature of conscience money, 
paid by the person whose cow 
ate up our spring cabbage 
seedlings; but this seems to 
me to be a little too far-fetched. 
In any case, these and similar 
manifestations continue. They 
are small matters, but they make 
a lot of difference. They make 
all the difference between feeling 
we are liked instead of hated. 
There is, for example, an old, 
old gentleman in our village, 
who has retired from his life’s 
work in the fields. His daily 
constitutional takes him past 
my house. I spoke to him 
first a year ago, when I was 
planting my new front hedge. 
I said, ‘*‘ Good-morning. Lovely 
day, isn’t it?’’ And the old 
gentleman showed me what he 
thought of presumptuous for- 
eigners by spitting at my feet. 
He came along yesterday when 
I was trimming my front hedge. 
He said, ‘Mornin’, mister. 
That little old Haidge o’ yours 
that’s come along beautiful. 
I seen you putting it in last 
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year, and I says to myself, 
that’ll take ; don’t, it ’ount be 
his fault. D’you see, I see 
you was making a fair job of 
it—for an amacher, like. 
That’ll grow man-high now. 
Yis, yis. And if I ain’t took 
inside two year, danged if I 
’ount see it.”’ 

Yes, yes. Danged if that 
sort of thing don’t make all the 
difference. 

And our garden grows. I 
mean there are flowers and 
vegetables growing in it as 
well as weeds. And I really 
am beginning to believe that, 
in seven years or so, it will 
actually be a garden. In the 
meantime it is great fun. 

Clay may be back-breaking 
stuff, but there is Virtue in 
it, by Gum! The job is to 
make it render up its virtue. 
I have laboured long at that 
job. I have tried to describe 
how I abolished the primeval 
growth that smothered my 
land. When I had cut it all 
down, and/or dug it all up, I 
burnt it. I have a passion for 
bonfires which I indulged to 
the full. One of my bonfires 
- burned for five days and nights 
and turned the clay it stood 
on into crumbly red earth. I 
strewed the garden with the 
ashes and made it look like 
the devil. But there is virtue 
in ashes also. They contain 
phosphates. Or do I mean 
nitrates? In any case they 
do clay a deal of good. 

I gave the ground a dose of 
slaked lime. A good dose. 
Thirty wheelbarrow loads. And 
ruined a good pair of leather 
sea-boots doing it. 
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After liming and manuri 
the soil, the books tell one to 
trench the whole business 
“‘ three spits deep.”’ This really 
means digging up the top three 
feet of your garden and putting 
it all back again upside-down. 
I admit this little task daunted 
me. But I tackled it. I am 
incapable of calculating accur- 
ately, and I am frightened to 
guess what the top three feet 
of my garden weighs. It 
measures 70 feet by 30 feet by 
3 feet, if these figures are a 
help to any inquiring spirit 
who wants to find out the total 
tonnage of clay I manhandled. 
It will make the calculation 
simpler, I hope, if I add that 
the weight of my clay varies. 
At the start of the day’s work 
a spadeful weighs anything 
between ten and fifty pounds. 
It all depends. What you ate 
for breakfast has a lot to do 
with it. And if there has been 
rain during the night, the 
poundage may rise as high as 
ninety. After a good lunch of, 
say, pea soup, roast beef, and 
Yorkshire pudding, plus beer, 
each spadeful of my clay weighs 
in the neighbourhood of a 
ton. A long ton. About tea- 
time the stuff grows so heavy 
as to be unliftable. 

When the February rains 
made it impossible to put foot 
upon the soil, or, rather, made 
it impossible to pull a foot out 
of the soil once it was put 
there—then I took to the trees. 
I climbed aloft with a saw, 
@ pruning-knife, and a pot of 
green paint on a string. I had 
a grand time up there. The 
pruning of fruit trees is a com- 
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plicated science. I have studied 
the text-books. And I have 
come to the considered opinion 
they are all written by men 
who never saw a fruit tree 
more than six feet high. ‘ In 
summer systematically stop all 
young shoots along the branches 
by pinching out their ends. In 
winter all the gardener has to 
do is to cut all side-shoots 
pack to three buds from the 
pase and shorten all leaders.” 
After reading these simple in- 
structions, I went out and had 
a look at my trees. There are 
seven of them, the smallest 
being taller than the house, 
while the others tower up to 
unguessable heights. I am not 
too sure what ‘leaders’ are, 
but I do know a side-shoot 
when I see one. I saw several 
million side-shoots over three 
buds long, and then retired, 
feeling thoughtful and subdued. 

I put my text-books away 
on the top shelf, at the back, 
and called on my neighbour 
for some practical advice. My 
neighbour has spent most of 
his life in the Sudan, where he 
hever saw an apple. In spite 
of this, he is an apple expert, 
and grows pippins which he 
could sell for one shilling each, 
if he did not prefer to eat 
them. He grows his apples 
on little sticks, wired like 
taspberry canes, and he has 


the greatest contempt for my. 


fine trees. He said, ‘“ Prune 
be damned! Those trees of 
yours are just a mass of 
diseased wood. Cut ’em down ; 
burn ’em; and plant one year 
maidens for vertical cordons. 
Then you’ll have fruit.” 


But I like my trees. I 
would rather cut a man down, 
any day, than cut down a tree. 
I therefore did some extensive 
pruning after a system in- 
vented by myself. I cut the 
middles out of each tree. This 
took me a month. I made a 
clean sweep of all interior 
growths, and, as a result, my 
trees look very pretty now, like 
umbrellas blown inside out. 
My neighbour says another 
result is that they have not 
produced a single apple this 
year. But this is jealousy. 
I think the lack of apples is 
due to the late spring frost 
and the early autumn hurricane 
we experienced in these parts. 
Next year I shall have a lot 
of apples. I, at least, have 
got the trees, whereas the 
frost nipped in the bud my 
neighbour’s vertical maidens 
and the hurricane ravished the 
lot. 

The subjugation of the forest 
growth which bounded my 
northern and eastern frontiers 
is a little work I want to 
boast about. Have I men- 
tioned my northern hedge was 
fifty feet high and twenty 
feet thick ? Well, it was ; but, 
in spite of its incredible dimen- 
sions, cows could penetrate it 
easily, and frequently did. The 
work involved in converting 
this ... this Mess into a hedge, 
both pleasing to the eye and 
cattle proof, sounds simple. 
It meant abolishing the out- 
lying thickets with fire, sword, 
and pickaxe and then sawing 
off thirty odd young elm trees 
some six feet from the ground 
and weaving their lower 
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branches into a _ species - of 
living basket- or crochet-work. 
Now, any ass can chop down 
thickets and saw up young 
trees. I managed that part of 
the job well enough; but 
when I tackled the basket- 
making business, I understood 
at once I was up against 
something demanding brains. 
‘Laying’ a hedge is a fine 
art; ‘ pleaching’ a hedge is a 
job for a professional. No 
amateur need apply. But I 
like to try anything once. 
One day of pleaching those 
elms was enough for me, though. 
If you take two whippy elm 
boughs, bend them down, twist 
them together and tie a reef 
knot in their ends, you would 
think they would stay put. 
But not a bit of it. When you 
have tied your knot and let go, 
the branches instantaneously 
untie themselves, whip back 
like lightning, and lash you 
across the face. I played this 
game all one morning, and at 
the end of it I was mad with 
pain and had tied together 
exactly two branches. I was 
determined to achieve some- 
thing, so I lashed those two 
darned branches with a couple 
of fathoms of copper wire. 
After that I found me a 
Hedger - and - Ditcher. These 
artists are rare in these parts, 
where we let our hedges de- 
velop into thickets and then 
hack them down to the ground. 
I had to penetrate into the 
next county to get my hedger. 
I had to fetch him in Lutuf 
Ullah every morning, and take 
him home every night. But 
he was worth it. He was an 


old man and frail, and when he 
started operations I stood by, 
because I expected my hedge 
to fly at him and flay him to 
shreds. I knew he tamed 
hedges, but I knew my hedge 
for a wild mustang, and the 
old man did not look like g 
broncho buster. But he was. 
He took the kick out of each 
branch before he touched it by 
neatly half-severing it at its 
base with his bill-hook. There- 
after my fiery hedge was as 
wax in his hands. He tamed 
it; he moulded it; he made 
a zariba of it fit to discourage 
rhinoceri, not to mention cows. 
He levelled it, trimmed it, and 
turned it into the best-looking 
feature in my garden at that 
time. He created a rare work 
of art. It took him ten days, 
during which time he spoke to 
me twice only. When I went 
to fetch him, he said, ‘I ain’t 
never rode in one of them 
things, never afore. Be it 
safoe?’’ And when I took 
him home, he said, “I ’ount 
ride in one of them things, 
never no more. They ain't 
safe.”’ 

The taming and development 
of my estate proceeded through- 
out last winter, rain or shine. 
I planted a fig tree, because 
Herself says we must have our 
own vine and fig tree. She is 
also a glutton for figs, and one 
of her ambitions is to pick ripe 
figs, warm with the sun, from 
her own fig tree. She looks 
forward to that day, and 
strange though it seems, she 
said she felt that day come 
nearer as she helped me plant 
the dead, warped stick, eighteen 
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inches long, with fangs on one 
end of it, which the nursery- 
man, who seemed to me then 
to be either a practical joker 
or a rogue, had labelled ‘ Ficus 
Carica.’ 

I put in a mulberry trée, 
pecause Herself says a garden 
is not a garden without one. 
The knobbly stake I planted 
in the middle of our lawn is 
hardly an adornment to the 
garden at present; but we 
hope, in five or seven years or 
s0, when the garden begins to 
look like a garden, that the 
knobbly stake will begin to 
look like a mulberry tree and, 
perhaps, bear fruit. 

Mention of our lawn reminds 
me of the best joke Nature 
has played on us so far. We 
had to have a lawn, of course. 
A garden without a lawn is 
merely an allotment. We be- 
gan to create our lawn thirteen 
months ago. We have gazed 
with awe at college lawns at 
Oxford, and we know that to 
achieve emerald pile carpets of 
that nature some centuries of 
work and care are needed. But 
life has taught us to be patient. 
We knew we would not live long 
enough to create a lawn; but 
we hoped to achieve, within the 
next ten years or so, something 
in the nature of a reasonably 
smooth and passably green 
grass plot. I dug the chosen 
site, while Herself garnered 
from it a collection of broken 
bricks, tins, tiles, slates, stones, 
lumps of cement, and other 
oddments sufficient to form the 
foundations for all our garden 
paths. After that I levelled 
the site. This was easy, be- 
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cause wet clay rolls out like 
pastry, if you use a heavy 
enough roller. Then I sowed 
grass seed, lavishly, against all 
advice. November, it appears, 
is a hopeless month in which 
to sow grass. And the experts 
say no seeds, not even weed 
seeds, will germinate in pure, 
cold, wet clay, whatever month 
they may be sown in. I was 
warned, too, that birds would 
eat all the seed. I therefore 
spread an inch of clay on top of 
the seed and rolled it down 
solid. That foiled the birds. 
You need a pneumatic drill, 
not a beak, to break through 
my clay when it has been well 
puddled and consolidated. 
Last May, millions — nay, 
milliards of green hairs 
appeared upon our clay plot. 
They have continued to appear, 
and nothing, not even pro- 
longed drought, will stop them. 
They grew so fast they were a 
perfect curse. They still are. 
If I do not attend to them with 
a lawn-mower at least twice 
every week, they grow so long 
that they defeat the machine, 
and I have to attack them with 
the shears. This means hard 
work, and is a nuisance. It is 
December now, and nothing 
grows. Nothing, that is, except 
my green hairs. I still, con- 
found it! have to mow them. 
I call them hairs, because they 
are not grass ; never was grass 
so infinitely fine in texture. 
But, cut en brosse, this hair 
now covers the clay with a 
green carpet, thick as fur and 
smooth as velvet. It may not 
be grass; but, by Jove! 


Oxford and all the centuries 
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cannot show me a lawn one- 
half so perfect. 

To carve a garden out of the 
wilderness seems, at the time, 
the hardest work there is— 
until you look round and dis- 
cover your clearing has been 
invaded, swamped, and over- 
run by the enemy behind your 
busy back. To clear, clean, 
enrich, and cultivate a piece 
of ground in this part of the 
world is to provide an ideal 
environment for every weed in 
the country. The more thor- 
oughly you dig, the more weeds 
you stimulate into activity. I 
am told this state of affairs 
continues for seven years, when, 
if your courage, strength, and 
luck will hold out, you may 
find the weeds are in process 
of being mastered. I wonder. 
Well, I shall know, in seven 
years. In the meantime I get 
my fun out of the fight. Even 
now there are not quite 80 
many nettles as there used to 
be. Nettles have shallow roots. 
And I have passed through a 
sieve every ounce of topsoil in 
the garden, while Herself 
pounced on and annihilated 
every piece of nettle root thus 
revealed. There cannot be 
many nettle roots left in our 
garden. There are, of course, 
millions of nettle seeds. But 
what of it? Each seed will 
germinate eventually and pro- 
duce a nettle. And we shall 
carefully uproot each nettle 
and burn it. In course of time, 
therefore, we shall exterminate 
all our natives. Then we shall 
only have to deal with a few 
odd million unregistered immi- 
grant aliens, smuggled across 


our frontiers by birds and the 
wind. 

From all this it will be seen 
nettles are easy victims. We 
have many enemies more 
worthy of our steel. Couch- 
grass, for instance. I see no 
end to our couch-grass cam- 
paign; but this, at least, is 
a fair, straightforward struggle, 
while some of our foes employ 
poison gas, and at least one 
goes in for bacterial warfare, 
This brute is known as Ameri- 
can Blight. He infects our 
apple trees with a species of 
vegetable leprosy, turning them 
from things of comfort and 
beauty into disease - stricken 
beastliness. Blotches and spots 
of leprous fur spread from 
trunk to branch and from 
branch to twig, until the trees 
are spattered all over with 
patches of mange, ‘as white 
as snow.’ Beneath this fur 
great cankerous warts develop 
and rot, leaving diseased 
wounds. According to the 
books, there are only two 
things you can do to abolish 
American Blight. The sure 
remedy is to cut the trees 
down, burn them, and wait 
five years before planting any 
more trees. The other remedy 
is to pare off the warts, clean 
out the open wounds, and 
paint all infected parts with 
methylated spirit. If you do 
this with the most scrupulous 
thoroughness it is supposed 
you may, with luck, save 
your trees. The books hint 
it has never been done yet, 
though. 

We have saved our trees. Six 
were infected, giant trees all. 
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I doctored 6 trunks, 32 main 
poughs, 102 large branches, 
600 odd small branches, and 
I leave you to estimate how 
many million minor growths 
and twigs. I operated with a 
scraper, gouge, Saw, wire brush, 
and a ladder. I cut off all 
warts, scraped out all wounds, 
and disinfected everything with 
alcohol. All outlying plague 
spots were painted with spirit 
by means of a brush lashed to 
a fishing-rod. And if any twig 
remained utterly out of reach, 
I sawed off the branch it 
sprang from. I was ruthless 
and very thorough. I can say 
no single spot of infected bark 
escaped me. The trees are now 
healthy and clean. The job 
took four months. It ranks 
a8 the best job of work of any 
kind I have done, ever. 

I seem to be the first man 
on earth to have fought Ameri- 
can Blight single-handed and 
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defeated it. It will be observed, 
perhaps, that I am proud of 
this distinction. It may pos- 
sibly have been noted also 
that I am not unduly bashful 
about my other achievements 
here. I admit I am proud of 
our endeavours. It seems to 
us we have lifted ourselves 
out of the Pit. We were in 
Hell, but there are moments, 
now, when we look round and 
see ourselves at least on the 
way to Heaven. We have 
worked hard, and we think 
we can see ahead of us the 
shadow, at least, of our reward. 
I will not boast, but I will say 
that if I had stuck to the 
other jobs which life has faced 
me with as I have stuck to 
this job, if I had carried 
things through to the end in 
the same manner, I know I 
should now be Fihrer-cum- 
Duce of the British Empire 
and a super-Shakespere. 


VI. 


There was a frost last night. 
It killed all the dahlias; but 
it did the Brussels sprouts a 
power of good. Growth will 
cease in my garden for a spell. 
This is a pity, but at any rate 
the lawn-mower will take a 
well-earned rest. We shall rest, 
too. I have merely to dig up 
all the vegetable plots, prune 
the fruit trees, continue the 
pleaching of the hedges, make 
up the garden paths, sweep up 
the leaves, and keep all clean 
and tidy. This will be a 
change from the hard labour 
of last winter, and brings home 


the fact that Paradise is actu- 
ally being regained. 

Nicaragua is definitely off. 
We intend to stick. to our 
half-acre of English clay. It 
is good, sound stuff, if you 
arch your back and get right 
down to it and do not mind 
dirtying your boots. When 
you succeed your reward is 
great. There are no such 
things as mangosteens or cam- 
ellias in our garden; but we 
are proud of our great, strong 
cabbages and our simply im- 
mense Jerusalem artichokes. 
And if we cannot grow orchids, 
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our roses, by Jove! are a 
sight. 

The exceptionally severe and 
late spring frost devastated 
most of the gardens in Eng- 
land, except ours. Once our 
clay does get warmed, it takes 
more than a frost to chill it. 
The summer drought, which 
burnt with slow fires the fertile, 
kindly loams, merely stimulated 
our dour clay to its best 
endeavours. No plant in the 
garden died of thirst, and our 
grass was emerald green in 
mid-August. The autumn hur- 
ricane, which laid most gardens 
low, left ours untouched. It 
takes more than a hurricane 
to blow down anything that 
succeeds in getting a grip with 
its roots in our clay. All of 
which is very heartening—and 
suggestive. 

That withered bit of stick, 
the alleged Ficus Carica, has 
taught me a lesson also. I 
planted it in builders’ rubbish, 
under the lee of an east wall, 
and left it there to die. And 
it has produced two dozen fig 
leaves and one fig. This fig 
will never ripen, but it is a 
miracle and a promise. The 
tree has ten feet to grow 
before it gets its head into 
the sun, but it so obviously 
intends to achieve this feat 
that I want to cheer it when- 
ever I see it. And when I 
feel that fortitude is needed 
(which is not infrequently) I 
go out and look at my brave 
fig. 
My front hedge is now eigh- 
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teen inches high and grows 
strongly. I planted it with 
prayers that it would grow 
fast and thick. My soul yearned 
for an impenetrable barrier 
between my house and the 
public highway. I wanted 
something I could hide behind, 
I think, now, that a three. 
foot hedge will be all that is 
needed. <A high hedge will 
keep the sun out of the garden 
and prevent me from seeing 
what goes on in the road. It 
is pleasant to watch the life 
of our village going on up 
and down the street, and I 
like to greet my friends as 
they pass. I thought I should 
have to possess my soul in 
impatience for seven years 
before my front hedge fulfilled 
its function; it is a great 
relief, therefore, to find it 
functioning quite adequately 
already. It pleasantly demar- 
cates my frontier. Anybody 
could step over it; but no one 
will. 

Quiet and Peace have been 
attained. There is peace on 
this bit of earth and goodwill 
to all men. Is it presump- 
tuous to claim that Paradise 
has been regained? We can 
claim, at any rate, to have 
found happiness and content- 
ment here. This may not be 
a genuine paradise; it is not 
the work of a Master, and lacks 
the hall-marks. But we are 
Satisfied. Neither Herself nor 
I can play the harp, in any 
case; and I know I should 
feel an ass in a halo. 
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FOUR FEET AND TWO FEET. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


I HAVE loved and kept 
animals all my life. But I 
have seldom owned a dog with 
any pretensions to good breed- 
ing. Of the finer points of 
dogdom I am happily and hope- 
lessly ignorant ; and I confess 
to a belief (whether it be 
founded or unfounded in fact 
I cannot say) that a very 
well-bred dog is usually a 
stupid dog. I may stare at 
horses, but the staring does 
not enlighten me as to whether 
one horse can or cannot run 
faster than another ; and, truth 
to tell, my interest in that 
question is faint. I have never 
visited an English racecourse. 
I confess—strange confession— 
to a certain predilection for 
cats. 

I have never owned an eccen- 
trie pet, but my earliest recol- 
lection of an animal-lover is of 
an old gentleman who owned 
a tame gander. That good 
man’s soul has been with the 
saints these many years, and 
80 there is no harm in recalling 
him by name. He was Colonel 
Marcus Paterson of Clifden 
House, in the County of Clare, 
Ireland. The front door of 
Clifden opens on a _ broad 
gravelled sweep ; and the back 
windows look over the beautiful 
wooded Lake of Inchiquin. 
Before the door is a stone step 
80 broad and deep that it might 
be called a platform, and here 
VOL. CCXXXIX.—NO. MCCCCXLIV. — 





in an arm-chair the Colonel was 
sitting when I made his ac- 
quaintance. By his side on 
one leg stood the gander. 
“King O’Toole,’” I exclaimed 
with childish irreverence—I was 
about eight and the Colonel 
was about eighty—and, oddly 
enough, thereby delighted the 
old Colonel, who in many ways 
was chary of his dignity and 
punctilious about the pro- 
prieties. I remember that he 
once reproved me severely be- 
cause I whistled a tune in the 
house. 

The name King O’Toole and 
its connection with a gander 
may not be understood by. the 
Saxon reader; but the King 
and the gander are famous 
figures of Irish legend. King 
O’Toole lived and ruled some- 
where about Glendaleugh 
(which is in Wicklow), and 
walking by the lake shore one 
day he found to his dismay 
that he had forgotten his 
tobacco. Chance sent an 
affable stranger that way, and 
from him the King borrowed 
or begged a pipeful. The 
stranger introduced himself as 
Saint Patrick, and King O’Toole 
was prompt to ask another 
favour. That morning his pet 
gander had “turned up its 
toes wid some disayse or 
other’’: could the Saint do 
anything about it? The Saint 
thought that something might 
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be done; but he demanded— 
and who shall blame him ?— 
a consideration for his pro- 
fessional services. He would 
resuscitate the gander if King 
O’Toole would give him as 
much land as the gander 
covered in its first flight after 
resuscitation. Evidently King 
O’Toole was poorly read in 
hagiology, else he would have 
recognised the catch, which is 
an old one much in favour with 
saints, and invariably ex- 
pensive to those who fall for 
it. The gander flew so fast 
and far that King O’Toole saw 
himself soon to be a king with- 
out a kingdom. He protested, 
but the Saint held him to the 
letter of the bargain. Goaded 
to fury by this display of un- 
saintly avarice King O’Toole 
threatened the Saint ‘“ with 
his six big sons.’”’ Saint Pat- 
rick, with the air of a man 
taking the last trick with the 
ace of trumps, “turned the 
King and his six big sons into 
the Seven Churches.” And so 
King O’Toole and his sons 
have stood for centuries, im- 
mortalised in stone, by the 
lake shore of Glendaleugh. 
Evidently the moral lessons 
conveyed are : first, to be wary 
of entering on business deals 
with saints; second, to abide 
by a bargain once made with 
a saint. However bad a bargain 
it may be, complaint is useless : 
the saint will always have the 
final and effective word. 

My first particular pet was 
a cat, an ugly and unamiable 
creature. I christened her (shall 
I say) Mrs Crippen: I took the 


name (which was not Crippen) 
from a lady who had just 
figured in Court and in the 
popular papers on the charge 
of maltreating her children. 
My Mrs Crippen was severe to 
her offspring, and she was an 
inveterate thief. She had lost 
one ear in an argument with 
another lady, and her appear- 
ance was raffish. Yet for some 
undiscoverable reason I loved 
Mrs Crippen, and Mrs Crippen 
loved me. She had one very 
curious habit or trick. She 
did not lie before the fire as a 
Christian cat does: she sat 
on her hind-legs, folded her 
front paws and leaned them 
against the fender rail. 

I have only owned one other 
cat, and this was some thirty 
years later. Her name was 
Fifi, and I was then living in 
Madras. Fifi was a pretty 
little creature, and she had 
an uncatlike peculiarity: out- 
side the house she would follow 
me like a dog. I used to take 
her in a motor to the Marina, 
one of the finest beach pro- 
menades in the world. I would 
descend and stroll along, Fifi, 
@ coquettish figure with a bow 
tied about her neck, following 
at my heels. Fifi’s end was 
strange: she was playing at 
the top of the stairs, and she 
fell through the baluster rails 
on to the stone-paved floor 
below. A cat usually lands on 
its feet, but poor Fifi broke her 
neck. 

In Madras for a time I had 
a parrot. I have often won- 
dered whether a parrot is ul- 
consciously mimetic, or whether 
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it sees the point of its mimicry. 
[had an Indian gardener who 
(like operatic singers) believed 
in the doctrine of the clear 
throat: he ‘ hoicked’ appal- 
lingly. This in the garden did 
not greatly matter; but the 
parrot on the verandah repro- 
duced the gardener’s perform- 
ance with a gruesome fidelity 
of detail. It could also imitate 
the tone of my voice calling 
the servants—there were then 
no bells in South Indian houses 
—and it took a fiendish pleasure 
in summoning them from their 
quarters to the top-floor draw- 
ing-room on perfectly futile 
errands. The parrot’s star turn 
was an imitation of a dog- 
fight: with this, when it was 
in the vein and in voice, it 
could bring all the dogs of the 
neighbourhood atop of me. 
But cats and parrots are the 
mere parerga of petdom : man’s 
real friends are horses and dogs. 
I turned to horses when I went 
to India; and I sometimes 
wonder whether I extracted 
more enjoyment from the horses 
or entertainment from the queer 
people who purveyed them. 
There were no motors in those 
days ; everyone rode or drove ; 
mechanical transport in the 
Army was unknown. So the 
demand for horses was enor- 
mous, and it was supplied in 
the main from Australia. As 
cavalry regiments still exist in 
india, their mounts must come 
im somehow and from some- 
Where; but the great days of 
the horse-dealers and horse- 
breakers have passed away for 
ver. Probably few in India 
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today can recall the names of 
Derham, Gidney, Mackinnon, 
Kennedy among the former ; 
of Jim Robb, Jack Connell, 
George Graves among the latter. 
Yet these were pleasant folk 
from the wide lands. 

My first horse, a grey, I 
bought from Derham. This 
was a shapely beast, but I was 
not long in discovering that 
‘Mike,’ as I christened him, 
required rather more riding 
than I could afford him. In 
the parlance of the day, I 
“could not ride one side of 
him.” Yet I persevered until 
I had accomplished—shall I 
say—a side and a quarter, 
and I learned much in the 
process of learning. Then I 
decided to make another pur- 
chase. Old Tom Derham, to 
whom I repaired, eyed me 
benevolently: ‘I’ve ’ad a 
pretty good try at killin’ you,”’ 
he remarked ; “ I’ll sell you a 
quiet one this time.”’ 

The remark might suggest 
that Tom was a spider lying in 
wait for the unwary fly, and 
entirely indifferent to what 
might happen to the fly. As 
a matter of fact he was a 
scrupulously honest man, and 
he carried solicitude for the 
safety of his customers up to the 
limit of fussiness. ‘‘ You see,’’ 
he said apologetically, “ you 
’ad a try on ’im down ’ere: 
’ee made a bit o’ bobbery, but 
you stuck to ’im all right, an’ 
you seemed to like ’im. It’s 
’ard to know ’ow ’osses will 
turn out, specially with that 
blighted feller Robb ridin’ ’em. 
Go like lambs for ’im, an’ then 
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start cuttin’ up ’ell’s delight 
with someone else.”’ 

Jim Robb, of whom Derham 
spoke with this half-affectionate 
disparagement, was a singularly 
attractive person. Like Wis- 
ter’s ‘ Virginian,’ he was just 
a “horseman of the plains,’’ 
but he had the Virginian’s in- 
stinctive good breeding, sense 
of the fitness of things. Phy- 
sically he recalled Wister’s hero 
to me: he had the same grave 
grey eyes, the same soft drawl- 
ing voice. In one respect his 
appearance was curiously decep- 
tive: he looked too big a man 
for his profession. I mentioned 
this casually to him when our 
acquaintance had ripened into 
friendship : “‘ What weight do you 
take me to be ? ”’ he asked, smil- 
ing. I surveyed him: ‘ About 
twelve stone,’ I guessed. “ I’m 
nine stone eight as I stand,’’ 
replied Jim to my amazement, 
‘“‘and in racing clothes I can 
do a bit under nine stone.” 
Jim was the finest horseman 
that I have ever known. The 
true horseman, as Derham 
pointed out to me, is not the 
man who can sit a rough horse 
(Robb could sit anything), but 
the man whose hands and seat 
are so perfect that a rough horse 
goes quietly for him. In this 
way Robb was matchless. He 
drove as perfectly as he rode, 
and one picture of his driving 
and of the confidence which it 
inspired lingers in my mind. 
He was driving a practically 
unbroken pair in a brake, and 
evidently the pair had put 
their wicked heads together 
and had decided to wreck 
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themselves, the brake, ang 
most things within the limit 


of their vision. By Jim’s side 
sat old Mr Derham: he was 
unconcernedly reading the 


morning paper ! 

Jim gave me some lessons in 
the art of mounting a trouble- 
some horse. ‘ There’s no diffi- 
culty about ridin’ a horse once 
you’re on him,” he said—I 
fear that so far as I was con- 
cerned he did not say truly— 
“ but you may get hurt gettin’ 
up. An’ you English people 
goes at it all wrong: you're 
askin’ for trouble. Now watch 
me. I'll show you first with 
this quiet one I’m sellin’ you, 
an’ then I'll ride a rough one 
to let you see.”? He lectured 
and demonstrated thus. 

‘“‘ Never let a man hold a 
troublesome horse when you're 
gettin’ up: ten to one he'll 
only pull the horse over on 
top of you. Then don’t take 
both reins long in your left 
hand, an’ put the left on the 
withers an’ the right on the 
cantle of the saddle. Take the 
near rein short—when you gets 
to know the way you can take 
the horse’s left ear at the same 
time—an’ catch the saddle just 
where the stirrup leather goes in. 
I has a special strap fixed 
there on my own saddle. Then, 
whatever the horse starts to 
do, he must come towards you; 
you don’t have to shift your 
right hand to let your leg 
across; an’ the plunge throws 
you into the saddle. Now come 
an’ see me ride a rough one in 
the ring.”” It was just as he 
had said: the horse’s first 
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frantic bound seemed to catia- 
pult Jim into the saddle. But 
I fancy that it needs un- 
common nimbleness and nerve 
to leave the ground and to 
swing with the horse exactly at 
the second of the plunge. And 
I fancy, too, that the real 
secret of Jim’s wonderful mas- 
tery was conveyed in his casual 
remark, ‘I loves the horses, 
an’ they knows it.” In another 
of his sayings I found much 
profit: “‘If you’re goin’ over 
rough ground, leave it to the 
horse. He don’t want to come 
down any more than you do; 
an’ you can’t hold up a horse 
by his head.”’ 

These Australians thought 
lightly—and with good reason 
—of English amateur riding. 
But once a wandering wight 
brought off a superb leg-pull 
at the expense of Donald Mac- 
kinnon, the biggest and best 
known of the southern horse- 
importers. The story was told 
to me by an English cavalry 
officer, who happened that 
morning to be inspecting a 
draft of remounts for his regi- 
ment landed by Mackinnon. 

Madras is a city of great 
spaces, and the horse-dealer’s 
‘yard’ there was not the 
cribbed, cabined, confined 
space that the word in its 
English use suggests. Mac- 
kinnon had stable space for 
some hundreds of horses, and 
in front of his stable buildings 
stretched a veritable park. Here 
Was space sufficient to drive 
pairs, to try polo ponies, to give 
horses a stretching canter on a 
tan track. In the middle was 
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a little pagoda with a thatched 
roof; and there Mackinnon, 
when not riding himself (he 
was a very fine horseman), sat 
watching his men at work and 
bargaining with his customers. 

To Mackinnon and the Major 
there entered a sedate and 
Seemingly English stranger in 
riding kit: ‘I want to buy 
a quiet cob,” he said apolo- 
getically. ‘“ Why, certainly, 
sir,’”? replied Mackinnon, “ got 
just the one to suit you. 
George, bring out that cob from 
Number 83 and let the gentle- 
man see him.’”’ So the cob was 
brought out: it walked, trotted, 
cantered, a8 a well-behaved 
cob should. ‘ Try him your- 
self, sir,’’ suggested Mackinnon 
ingratiatingly. The stranger 
hesitated: ‘* You see,” he said 
nervously, ‘‘for me the horse 
must be perfectly quiet. Now 
I should say that that Aus- 
tralian lad is a magnificent 
horseman: might I see how 
the horse goes with just a 
native syce on his back?” 
‘¢ Surely,’’ said Mackinnon : the 
syce mounted, and the mildness 
of the steed was, if anything, 
more manifest. So at last the 
purchaser was persuaded: he 
mounted, had first a walk, then 
a trot, and at last, greatly 
daring, he essayed a judicious 
canter. He inquired the price, 
reflected for a moment, then, 
“Tl buy him,” he said. 
‘* Much obliged, sir,’’ said Mac- 
kinnon, ‘‘and I’ll guarantee that 
you'll be satisfied. And will 
you take a cup of tea with me 
and the Major ? ”’ 

They sat in the pagoda 
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drinking tea, and the pur- 
chaser’s mind harked back un- 
easily to his purchase: ‘ Are 
you sure that he’s quiet ? ” he 
asked plaintively. Mackinnon 
sighed: “I'll swear it,’? he 
replied, “‘ and would it be of 
any interest to you to see a 
horse that isn’t quiet?” 
“Indeed, yes,’ said the 
stranger, ‘“‘ I’ve often read of 
these dreadful horses, and, if 
it’s not too dangerous for the 
man, I should very much like 
to see how you handle them.”’ 

‘* George,’’ called Mackinnon, 
“this gentleman wants to see 
@ rough one ridden. There’s a 
big Queenslander down at the 
end of the line: I think he’ll 
do. Take him into the ring, 
and sing out when you’re 
ready.” “ Right, sir,’ replied 
George, grinning. 

‘The ring’ is a circular mud 
wall some three feet or so in 
height: the ground within is 
covered with a foot or two of 
soft mould. <A _ stout pole 
springs from the centre: it 
carries, umbrella-like, a 
thatched roof. Here the real 
‘rough ones’ are ridden: the 
horse cannot break out and 
dash madly into buildings: if 
it comes down—a much more 
likely occurrence than the 
coming off of the rider—the 
falling for horse and man is 
soft. ‘‘ All ready, sir,’’ sang 
out George. 

Mackinnon, the Major, and 
the stranger strolled across to 
look over the wall at the fun. 
And George was into the saddle 
like a flash. But like a flash 
he was out of it: undeniably 


the first round was the Queens- 
lander’s. The stranger turned 
to Mackinnon: ‘“ That’s mar. 
vellous,”’ he said, “‘ and—er— 
might I have a ride on that 
horse ? ”’ 

Mackinnon made inarticulate 
noises in his throat. Then, 
“Tf you want to kill yourself,” 
he said, ‘don’t say that I 
stood in your way. George, 
this gentleman wants to ride 
the horse. Let him try.” 
““Gawd’s truth, sir!” ejacu- 
lated George, gazing at the 
stranger as if he had two heads, 

The horse was standing 
quietly by the ring wall: the 
stranger advanced and picked 
up the near rein. Next second 
he was in the saddle; he took 
off his topi and_ hilariously 
banged it down on the horse’s 
ears ; ‘‘ Buck away, old man,” 
he shouted. And the Queens- 
lander bucked, bucked till the 
mould flew and clods rattled 
off the wall. He bucked till 
he stood exhausted, his four 
feet widely apart, his neck 
stretched out, his nose almost 
on the ground. ‘“ Nice horse,” 
observed the stranger, “ but I 
wouldn’t call him quiet. Would 
you?” 

Mackinnon’s world had fallen 
in ruins about him ; he sought 
for words, but for a moment or 
two could not find them. But 
at last speech returned to him: 
“ You’re the finest buck-jump 
rider I’ve ever seen in my life,” 
he said helplessly, “‘ but who 
the hell are you, anyway ?” 

The stranger beamed on him. 
‘Same country as yourself,” 
he replied, “and same line of 
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pusiness. My yard’s down 
Singapore way: just taking a 
look round India.” 

Mackinnon recovered his wits 
and lost his temper: ‘‘ What 
the blank, blank, blank do you 
mean,” he asked angrily, “‘ by 
coming in here with all this 
fool’s talk about a quiet cob ? ”’ 

“Because I wanted one,”’ 
said the stranger mildly. 

Another memory, a sad one, 
of the horsemen I recall. I was 
passing down Mount Road, 
when suddenly I remembered 
that Derham had arrived the 
day before with a big draft. 
So I turned in to bid him 
welcome. I ‘ told good day ’ to 
him, to Jim Robb, and one or 
twomore. ‘‘ But where’s Ted?”’ 
Iasked. ‘‘ Any special business 
with ’im?’’ inquired Derham. 
“Why, no,’ I replied, “ just 
to shake hands, say how d’ye 
do, and all that.” “ ’Fraid 
you'll ’ave to wait for the next 
seven years to shake ’ands with 
Ted,” said Derham_ grimly, 
“an’ then maybe you won’t 
want to. In too much of an 
‘urry to get rich, Ted was. 
‘Ke started makin’ mistakes 
about the brands of ’orses an’ 
cattle, an’ that was the end of 
‘im. Seven of the best ’ee 
got.” 

On this occasion the horses 
had not yet been separated 
into their stalls: they stood, 
a pretty tightly packed mob 
of about 200, inside a pen of 
rough posts and rails. ‘ Go 
in an’ ’ave a look at ’em,”’ 
suggested Derham. ‘ Into that 
mob?” I said apprehensively. 
“Won’t do you any ’arm,” 
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replied Derham, ‘so long as 
you don’t wave your arms an’ 
stare into their eyes. Wild 
’osses can’t stand that. This 
lot are so wild that they don’t 
rightly know what a man is. 
They won’t ’urt you.” I 
plucked up courage, and found 
that it was just as he had said. 
The horses jostled against me, 
smelt me, but really displayed 
not the smallest interest in me. 
With the exception of Donald 
Mackinnon, who was a popular 
figure in the most exclusive 
social circles of South India, 
these genial horse-dealers and 
horse-tamers were a very rough- 
and-ready lot. Some of them 
were practically illiterate. I 
was once asked by a friend up- 
country to choose a horse for 
him, a commission for which I 
had no great liking; for two 
men seldom agree about the 
points of a horse. But this 
particular business seemed to 
end with complete satisfaction 
to everyone concerned. I 
bought the horse from Alec 
Kennedy, a dealer in a small 
way, and a wiry old bushman. 
He used to come to India with 
small drafts of about thirty 
horses, and he did all his own 
handling and breaking. “ But 
the ground seems to ’ave grown 
a lot ’arder since I was a young 
feller,’’ he once remarked rather 
plaintively to me. Alec must 
then have been about fifty, 
and it spoke well for the life 
which he had led that he could 
still sit a buck-jumper and 
accept with resignation, if not 
with enthusiasm, the occasional 
and inevitable crashes. I chose 
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the horse, gave the purchaser’s 
name and address to Alec, and 
drove away. My friend’s name, 
if it was not Cholmondeley, was 
something nearly as bad. I 
had not offered to put down the 
money, and when a few hours 
later Alec clattered up to my 
house, I took it that he had 
come to reassure himself as to 
that side of the transaction. 
But Alec raised his hands in 
horror at my suggestion: 
“‘ Never thought 0’ such a thing, 
sir,” he assured me with quite 
obvious sincerity. ‘‘ But you 
see, I ain’t much of a ’and with 
a@ pen, an’ some’ow I can’t 
make anything o’ the gentle- 
man’s name. I’ve been tryin’ 
to write it down for the railway, 
an’ I don’t seem able to make 
any sort o’ sense of it.” I 
printed the name for him in 
block capitals, and Alec de- 
parted content. 

Horse-coping is not usually 
regarded as a pursuit which 
educes a man’s innate honesty 
(if there is any such quality in 
him), but these Australians, 
if one took them in the proper 
spirit, were quite extraordinarily 
fair and above-board in their 
dealinge. The novice who put 
himself trustingly in their hands 
would never find himself 
‘landed ’ with an unsound horse 
or with one beyond his capacity 
as a horseman. And from their 
talk one could gather how much 
there is to be learned about 
horses, how easily one can 
trip up. Once I asked Derham 
to give me some hints which 
might be to my advantage 
should I ever fall into the 
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hands of a dealer less straight. 
forward than himself. fe 
shook his head. ‘ Look ere,” 
he said. He called to one of 
his men to bring out a par- 
ticular horse. ‘* Walk round 
7im,”? he said, ‘an’ tell me 
straight wot you thinks of ’im; 
I won’t laugh at you.” I gaye 
my opinion, which was by no 
means a _ favourable one, 
“You're right enough,” said 
old Derham, ‘‘ but I bought ‘im, 
Wot chance would you ‘ave, 
dealin’ with ’orse-dealers?” 
And in the matter of practical, 
if not theoretic, soundness or 
unsoundness their opinion, it 
seemed to me, was more likely 
to be correct than that of a 
professional veterinary surgeon. 
Derham sold a horse to one of 
my friends with a warning 
that it was mere waste of 
money to submit the animal 
to a vet’s examination: no vet 
would pass it. ‘ I’ll guarantee 
im, all the same,’’ said Tom, 
‘an’ you’re gettin’ ’im cheap.” 
I have never known a better 
bargain. 

The bushmen could play 
tricks, half good - humoured 
tricks, on their friends. 1 
was at one time diwan, adviser, 
general factotum to the ruler 
of a small Indian State, and 
with the Prince I paid a visit 
to Madras. He wandered into 
Derham’s yard, saw in a stall 
@ pony which took his fancy, 
and in the heedless way of In- 
dian Princes bought the animal 
as she stood without trial or 
inquiry. He mentioned that 
he was a friend of mine. The 
pony, a beautiful little mare, 
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duly arrived at the State head- 
quarters. 1 saddled her, and 
mounted. A week later I had 
occasion to visit Madras again ; 
and as I drove along Mount 
Road I saw Derham’s brake 
advancing towards me, with 
Jack Connell driving a pair of 
untamed steeds. Even from 
afar off I saw his face relaxing 
into a grin. He steered his 
chariot alongside mine. ‘ Been 
ridin’ that little mare your 
friend the Prince bought? ’’ he 
asked. ‘‘I have,’ I replied 
dourly. Jack grinned still more 
widely. ‘‘ Been orf ’er?” he 
inquired. I nodded. ‘ My 
Gawd,’’ said Jack, ‘* carn’t she 
buck.” I fancy that a prime 
motive of the sale was to ‘ take 
arise’ out of me. 

But the customer who would 
pit his wits against the wits of 
the Australian dealers needed 
the wits or the alertness of a 
weasel. Of one dealer, whom 
I shall call Herbert, a historic 
tale is told. 

Herbert was expecting a cus- 
tomer who knew (or thought 
that he knew) everything that 
there is to be known about 
horses: as a matter of fact he 
did know a great deal. He 
would ‘crab’ Herbert’s horses, 
cheapen their prices: in fact, 
he demanded to deal with 
Herbert as a man and a brother 
in horse-coping. Herbert did 
not object. 

The customer arrived, and in 
company with Herbert strolled 
slowly along the line of stalls. 
He paused before a good-looking 
beast which wore a heavy 
cotton - wool bandage on its 
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near foreleg. ‘‘ Useless,’ said 
Herbert, anticipating the un- 
spoken question, ‘‘ completely 
gone, nothing to do but shoot 
him.”’ 

‘May I have a look?” in- 
quired the customer. ‘“ As you 
like,” replied Herbert, ‘“ but 
it’s no use. I’ll be down at 
the end of the yard if you want 
me.”’ 

The customer entered the 
stall, unwound the bandage, 
examined the leg, and smiled to 
himself. Here was no irre- 
parable mischief. He rejoined 
Herbert. “Give you twenty 
pounds for him,” he said. 
Herbert shrugged his shoulders, 
‘* Tf you like,’”’ he replied, ‘* but 
you might as well chuck your 
money into the sea. Don’t 
say that I didn’t warn you.” 

**T won’t complain,’ said 
the customer confidently, and 
handed over the money. He 
had the horse fetched to his 
own stable; he examined it 
at leisure; and he turned 
away with a groan. The ban- 
daged near foreleg, to be sure, 
had nothing wrong with it that 
a little time and knowledge 
would not cure, but the horse 
was irretrievably broken down 
on the off fore ! 

The quietness or restiveness 
of a horse is a mystery. Once 
I was looking for a horse in 
Derham’s yard, old Tom walk- 
ing by my side to counsel my 
inexperience. I stopped before 
one. ‘* Nice-lookin’ chap,’ said 
Tom, ‘ ’ave a look at ’im, get 
friendly with ’im.”’ I handled 
the horse in the customary 
fashion: he was a likely-looking 
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customer, and evidently full of 
friendly playfulness. He made 
playful snaps at me, and rubbed 
his nose against my coat. ‘ I'll 
have a ride on him,’ I said. 
Derham = grinned __ broadly. 
“Jack ’ad a saddle on ’im 
once,”’ he said, “‘ an’ I’ve told 
im not to try again. It’s too 
dangerous even for ’im, an’ 
there’s no better man in Aus- 
tralia: Funny, ain’t it? <A 
child could play with that 
’orse on the ground, but ’ee 
goes clean mad if you puts a 
saddle on ’im. An’ yet ’ee 
goes nicely in ’arness. If you 
wants just a trapper, ’ee’ll do 
you; but for the love 0’ 
’Eaven don’t try gettin’ on ’is 
back.” 

From horses I passed on to 
elephants, and thence to small 
dogs. The occasion of the 
transition to the elephants was 
my appointment as Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor 
in the Agency Tracts of Ganjam. 
These Agency Tracts are the 
northernmost portion of the 
Madras Presidency: they are 
a range of hills which rise to 
about three thousand feet, and 
which extend over about three 
thousand square miles. Here 
live the Khonds, or (as they 
call themselves) the Kuinga, in 
or under a sort of benevolent 
anarchy. They pay no taxes 
to the Government; in fact, 
beyond agreeing to admit that 
the Assistant Agent represents 
an authority existing some- 
where, they really owe no re- 
sponsibilities to the Govern- 
ment. No wheeled traffic had 
ever entered their country at 
the time of which I speak. I 
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remember that in one of the 
more remote tracts villagers 
came from far and near to 
stare at my horse. One of the 
entrances to the Agency was 
by a steep pass known as the 
Kalingia Ghat: in a spirit of 
experiment or mischief I once 
had a bicycle carried up the 
pass by an elephant, and [ 
rode it along a mile or two of 
so-called road which led from 
the pass-top into the interior, 
In a few hours the whole 
countryside was upon me : they 
seemed doubtful whether to 
slay me as the importer of a 
devil or worship me as the 
proprietor of a private god. 
As the Assistant Agent must 
spend months wandering 
around and seeing that the 
Khonds observe, at least, an 
attitude of negative propriety 
—seventy years ago they were 
addicted to human sacrifice, 
and at the time at which I 
lived amongst them they were 
incompletely reconciled to its 
prohibition—he must carry all 
that he needs with him. Hence 
the elephants. A curious diffi- 
culty for the European stranger 
was money or (as scientific 
economists might say) means of 
exchange. The Khonds con- 
duct their business affairs by 
barter; and in the nature of 
things I could have no rice, 
goats, peacocks, skins, bows 
and arrows. Notes were el- 
tirely useless, and silver of very 
little practical use. Copper the 
Khonds recognised, and Indian 
copper coinage is best de- 
scribed by saying that an 
Indian halfpenny (half anna) is 
about as heavy as our English 
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penny. I do not suggest that 
an elephant was needed to 
carry my petty cash; but 
(ay) five hundred rupees at 
thirty-two heavy copper coins 
to the rupee made up a quite 
appreciable burden. I had six 
elephants at my disposal. 

I never cared much for ele- 
phants. They are of all things 
the most uncomfortable to ride : 
unless I was feeling very ill 
indeed (these hill tracts are 
sodden with malaria) I rode 
a@ horse when the going was 
possible for a mounted horse, 
or walked. To my mind there 
is little attractive about an 
elephant : he is a queer mixture 
of silliness, sagacity, and terri- 
fying strength. There is some- 
thing measurable about the 
strength of a tiger, amazing 
though that strength is; but 
an animal which can squash 
a human being as casually as 
a human being squashes a snail 
is uncanny. One curious fact 
I noticed, though possibly I 
generalise from too small an 
experience. The elephant seems 
to have a degrading effect on 
the humans who attend to him : 
the elephant drivers did not 
strike me as pleasant folk. 
The elephant has his weak- 
nesses, and these, too, seem 
strange, disquieting. He has 
very little power of moving his 
head laterally ; and so he will 
often fly in ludicrous but rather 
dangerous terror from a hen 
squawking and flapping about 
his back legs. And his ‘ vital 
processes’ are strangely slow. 
An elephant can carry almost 
anything; but if he be but 
even slightly saddle-galled, the 
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hurt may take months in heal- 
ing. One of my elephants 
(needless to say, I did not own 
the animals personally) was 
out of work for nearly a year 
from this cause. 

One elephant grace I must 
admit. It is an Indian com- 
pliment to say of a woman that 
she walks like an elephant: 
possibly our duchesses and 
dowagers might not appreciate 
the compliment. Yet anyone 
who has consorted for a time 
with elephants, and bestowed 
on them a glance more obser- 
vant than that of a casual 
visitor to the Zoo, must recog- 
nise that no animal walks, be 
it on two feet or on four, with 
such lightness and grace. His 
approach is soundless, his move- 
ments are beautifully rhythmi- 
cal, and the poise of his head 
and body is perfect. 

About this time a European 
officer was charged with a feat 
or crime which compelled my 
admiration: it was alleged 
that he had stolen four hundred 
elephants! He was in charge 
of, somehow concerned with, 
Government elephants in 
Burma: the accusation was 
that he slipped them (not all 
at the same time) across the 
frontier, and sold them in 
Siam. Theft, dishonesty, is 
certainly condemnable. But a 
man who steals, or is even 
accused of stealing, elephants 
by the hundred has passed into 
a sphere in which our human 
judgments scarcely seem to 
have an application. 

It was while I lived in the 
Agency and with the elephants 
that the first of my little dogs 
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grappled me to his soul with 
hooks of steel. This was 
Toutce: his name was a con- 
traction of tout-ce qwil faut. 
He was a rough-haired, not 
very young, and _ rather 
truculent Irish terrier. His 
grey, grizzled whiskers and 
spruce, martial appearance sug- 
gested to me that he should 
hold military rank. So Toutce 
became General Toutce of the 
Bengal Staff Corps, and his 
opinions on the conduct of 
the Russo-Japanese War com- 
manded attention. He had a 
queer capacity or trick. He 
expected a saucer of milk when 
he came in from a morning 
walk ; he would put his paws 
on my knee, and quite dis- 
tinctly smile. Alas! the Gen- 
eral’s end (on military service !) 
was a sad one. In the dead of 
night he heard the snarl of a 
hyena near my tent, and before 
I could catch him he dashed 
out to repel the invader. I 
never saw him again. 

There was then an _ inter- 
mission of my Indian life. I 
paid a visit to Ireland, and 
returned to India not alone. 
Then for five years I (or we) 
abode in a little Indian State 
where no other white person 
lived. We repaired the de- 
ficiency in some measure, for 
when we emerged from our 
solitude a son and daughter 
accompanied us. And in the 
State I picked up a veritable 
menagerie of animals. Among 
the horses were the magnificent 
Smelfungus (I was then deep 
in ‘ Frederick the Great’: how 
many students of today have 
read that work in its entirety 
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half a dozen times ?), the Stately 
Rustum, the pussy-footed Don 
Q. Don Q. was pussy-footed 
in that seemingly nothing could 
throw him off his feet: g 
valuable quality in a horse, 
Yet once he gave me a terrific 
toss, and elicited a remarkable 
request. I put him at a fence, 
rather a big one ; probably we 
both were careless; anyhow, 
Don Q. hit the fence with his 
knees, and the pair of us turned 
an amazing somersault. I (oh, 
Shades of Jim Robb!) let go 
the reins, and Don Q. trotted 
gaily away. An old rustic who 
had witnessed the performance 
caught him and brought him 
to me. ‘ Shabash Sahib,” he 
said, “‘ will you do that again?” 
I believe that he spoke in all 
good faith, that his thought was 
that the horse and I were doing 
stunts for the astonishing of 
beholders. 

Odd members of the collec- 
tion were the turkeys, Don 
Gonsalvo and Dofia Eugenia. 
These were described by my 
bearer as ‘ pinshin (pensioned) 
turkeys.’ He meant that the 
pair had no need to work—by 
way of growing fat in order to 
be eaten—for their livelihood : 
they were rentiers, turkeys of 
leisure and of independent 
means. 

But I also acquired animals 
of which I had no desire to be 
possessed. I had built myself 
a small cottage on the out- 
skirts of the town, and I found 
that a plague of rats, com- 
parable to that with which the 
Pied Piper afflicted Hamelin, 
was upon me. I summoned 
Bildad Miggs to my aid. Bil- 
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dad was a nondescript yellow 
dog, but he was a royal ratter. 
In no long time he (if the 
quotation be not irreverent) 
had “throughly purged his 
floor’’?: were he living still I 
would match him against the 
dog of Mr Kipling’s story who 
“held the championship of 
four pubs.”’” And Bildad was 
no selfish sportsman. He would 
bring his rats for the inspection 
of my daughter (aged one) ; 
and, were the lady of the house 
not on the spot, the pair would 
engage in a friendly tug-of-war, 
one holding the rat’s head, the 
other the rat’s tail. In those 
far- away Indian days my 
daughter outwardly adopted 
the Muhammadan faith. We 
had a Muhammadan attendant, 
a six-footer with a magnificent 
black beard, and a devout man. 
Every sundown he spread his 
carpet, turned his face to Mecca, 
and prayed. By his side Molly 
spread a pocket handkerchief, 
and prayed with equal devotion. 

La donna e mobile. Bildad 
paid little attention to me: 
his soul was with his rats. 
His sister, Lady Ermyntrude 
Buggyface — she had a little 
circlet of fleas on her forehead 
when I acquired her—never 
left my side. But when I came 
back to India after a year’s 
furlough, Bildad was all over 
me: Lady Ermyntrude sniffed 
me and turned away, appar- 
ently finding no interest in me. 

But the dog who (I verily 
believe) has carved for himself 
a niche in South Indian memory 
was Deacon Ebenezer Thomp- 
son. He assisted me for five 
years to administer the city 


of Madras, and later, when I 
was Collector of North Arcot, 
he guided me by his counsel. 
Few people, I should say, of 
that time have seen us apart. 
During part of the war I was 
doing in addition to my civil 
duties a rather nominal military 
service, and, having a few days 
leave, I paid a visit to my wife 
in the hills. We were strolling 
down a forest path, when I 
heard my name shouted from 
the undergrowth. One of my 
military superiors emerged. ‘“ I 
caught a glimpse of Thompson 
smelling round a bush,” he 
explained, “and I knew that 
you could not be far away.”’ 
Thompson’s soul had soared 
above the limitations of species : 
he was simply a dog. He had, 
I think, formed some plan of 
being a dachshund, but with 
the outbreak of the war he 
changed his mind and dallied 
with the thought of becoming 
a small black dragon. He 
possessed considerable literary 
gifts; he contributed a good 
deal of writing to the Indian 
newspapers; and he carried 
on a lengthy correspondence 
with my wife. Some day the 
letters of Thompson may find 
their way into print. 

Returned for the last time 
(eheu! fugaces) to England I 
found horses far beyond my 
means. So in a modest way I 
collected dogs. There was 


Jeremy, so called at first (if 
the allusion be intelligible) be- 
cause his name was not Hamlet. 
He was a very large Pekinese 
(I fancy that he had a dash 
of spaniel in him); he ob- 
viously had seen better days, 
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but he was sitting rather sadly 
in a lost-dogs’ home when I 
made his acquaintance. His 
distinguished appearance and 
his white paws gave me a clue 
to his history: obviously he 
was the Serbian General Jeremy 
Jeremevitch, and a member of 
the White Hand faction. He 
had come into violent collision 
with the Black Hand faction 
(the organisation of the late 
Colonel Dragutin Dimitrevitch), 
and assuming the disguise of a 
Pekinese he had fled for safety 
to England. The General 
quickly impressed his person- 
ality on the village in which I 
then lived. He walked into 
the King’s Manor, thoughtfully 
surveyed the owner’s house- 
keeper, bit her, and walked out 
again ; he held the post-office 
against all comers ; and in the 
dead of winter he occasioned a 
despairing message to me from 
the landlord of the local inn. 
The General had strongly oc- 
cupied the fireplace; he de- 
clined to allow customers to 
enter ; would I come and take 
him away. My cook, who 
admired him, took him to visit 
her aunt : next day the General 
called again, and brought back 
an offering to the cook in the 
shape of one of auntie’s prize 
chickens. Some might think 
that the General ran a certain 
danger of unpopularity: in 
point of fact the village loved 
him. For when I left my 
English village home and went 
to live for a time abroad, I 
must needs find a home in 
England for the General. 
Through the medium of adver- 
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tisement a lady resident in 


London acquired him; then 
later wrote to say that she, too, 
was giving up her house. What 
was to be done? should the 
General be put to sleep? The 
village rallied round : offers of 
homes poured in. So General 
Jeremy Jeremevitch returned 
to his Berkshire village, and 
until his sight, smell, teeth 
failed him utterly he exercised 
a not unkindly supervision 
of its affairs. Then a kindly 
vet assisted him to pass pain- 
lessly into the happy hunting- 
grounds. 

Once more I have a Pekinese : 
I have come to love these little 
dogs with their courage, their 
intelligence, their absurd alter- 
nations between affection and 
anger. This is an aristocratic 
little gentleman with a pedi- 
gree, written out and vouched 
for, a8 long as my arm. But 
in the family tree his name was 
entered as Billy Boy. No 
Chinese gentleman would bear 
a name so redolent. of the 
foreign devil; and so I have 
rechristened him Un Hung. 
And to Un Hung must be 
ascribed the credit (or dis- 
credit) of this small piece of 
writing. For walking with him 
in the parks (he insists on his 
daily outing) he and I en- 
countered a Learned Man. “I 
have read your writings in 
‘ Blackwood,’ ’’ said the sage, 
“and I have enjoyed them. 
But you seem to have spent 
a lot of your life among very 
queer people.” ‘ Queer ali- 
mals, too,” I thought, and 
returning home took up my pen. 




















A DISCIPLE OF SHELLEY. 


BY ‘ WIGWAM.’ 


THE Inney is a small Kerry 
river flowing into the Atlantic 
near Waterville, and after a 
spate there are always fresh- 
run grilse to be hooked and 
played among the rocks in the 
rapid water. A seven-pound 
grilse under such conditions 
will give as much sport as a 
fish of twice his size in smoother 
water, and so I found when I 
hooked my first salmon and 
played a kind of bumble-puppy 
with him among the rocks. 
Twice he got the line half-way 
round one, and twice by frantic 
maneuvring of the rod-point 
I managed to outwit him. I 
followed him down-stream for 
about fifty yards, trying to 
guide him into the nearest 
pool, but he defeated me by 
jumping on to a flat rock which 
he was apparently unwilling to 
leave. I could not haul him 
off without snapping my cast, 
and after I had stood and 
stared at him for ten minutes it 
seemed that I must cut my line, 
tie it to a tree, and go for help. 

“Have you fear of the 
water?’ said a soft Kerry 
voice behind me, and I turned 
to find a girl of eighteen or 
twenty looking at me with a 
serious interest. She had jet- 
black hair, a skin like a Cox’s 
orange pippin nicely browned, 
and the finest pair of navy- 
blue eyes I have ever seen. 


Her voice was surprisingly cul- 
tivated, and it had a slight 
huskiness that was rather at- 
tractive. ‘‘ Have you fear of 
the water ? ’’ she repeated. 

“Tf you mean do I funk 
getting that fish, then I have 
fear of the water,’’ said I. 

“Indeed it is swiftly it 
flows and strongly, and I think 
there is death in it,’’ said the 
girl. 

‘**T was thinking that myself,’’ 
said I, * but I couldn’t have put 
it so neatly.” 

The girl slightly tossed her 
head, as one who suspects 
gallantry and means to have 
none of it. ‘I have no learn- 
ing,’”’ she said, “and it is not 
for you to be joking me.”’ 

“T’d no such intention, I 
assure you. I simply said what 
I thought.” 

She looked at me in her 
grave way and decided that I 
would do. ‘“ There is gentle- 
men does be fishing this river,” 
she said, ‘‘and they would 
not throw an Inney Blue into 
that water.’ 

“What do you know about 
Inney Blues ? ” said I. 

“Claret and Grouse for the 
lough, Inney Blue for the river,”’ 
said the girl. 

“True for you,” said I; 
‘*T suppose your brothers are 
gillies ? ’’ 

“They are not then, but 
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fishermen and boatmen. What 
word is that at all ? ”’ 

‘Scotch, but never mind it. 
Tell me how to get this fish, 
for you seem to know most 
things.” 

“Tt is the otter that will 
get him. He is near to his 
death, and he has not power to 
reach the water.” 

‘¢ What am I to do, then ? ” 

For answer the girl took my 
rod and walked down-stream 
with it. She laid down the 
rod, gripped the line close to 
the point, and gave a sharp 
tug. <As I expected, the cast 
broke close to the fish’s mouth, 
and we had to leave him on his 
rock for the otters and water- 
rats. 

‘* Where do you live ? ” said 
I. ‘“ Up river or down ? ” 

“ At the mouth of it my 
home is. Will you be ashamed 
to be walking with me ? ”’ 

‘** Honoured,” said I, and the 
girl flinched as if I had struck 
her. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake,” I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t take every- 
thing as an insult! It’s quite 
@ common expression, and I’m 
not making fun of you.” 

She thought this out before 
answering, and then she 
dropped a curtsey that might 
have meant anything. ‘“ It is 
well to be friends after quarrel- 
ling,”’ she said. 

Ianswered without think- 
ing, *‘ And blessings on the 
falling-out that all the more 
endears,’’’ and I hastened to 
add, “‘ Forget that! Forget it, 
girl! It’s poetry, and you 
mustn’t take it seriously.” 
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‘And why not?” said this 
surprising girl. ‘“‘ They were 
after teaching me some poetry 
in the school, and there is g 
bit Padraic Colum wrote that 
lingers with me. About a 
baby-girl in a poor man’s home 
it is, and how Mary’s mantle 
would be keeping her from— 
how’s this it goes now ?—from 
the peering of things above the 
half-door. I do often be 
seekin 

‘Go on,”’ said I. 

‘“* Look !” cried the girl pas- 
sionately. ‘Look at them 
mountains, how blue and how 
secret they are; blue as the 
mantle of Mary, and hiding, 
hiding the power that does be 
in them.”’ 

“Do you know what you 
are?’’ I said. ‘* You are the 
Irish girl that all the poets are 
looking for. They’d give any- 
thing to hear you speak.” 

“T would speak if I could,” 
said the girl, ‘‘and it is on 
paper I would be writing it 
all, but it is here ’’—she struck 
herself fiercely on the breast— 
‘‘ and there is times it does be 
tearing me.”’ 

‘“‘The sorrowful great gift,” 
said I. ‘ Perhaps it would only 
bring you more sorrow.” 

“Who said that?” de- 
manded the girl. 

“TI forget; but poets don’t 
have very happy lives as a 
rule.” 

“T have seen a picture of 
Padraic Colum, and in the face 
of him was sorrow. It is truth 
that you are speaking,” said 
the girl. 
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“Have you ever tried to 
write ?’? I asked her. 

“How would I be writing 
with the smell of the dried 
milk upon my shawl and the 
shoes of me not sweet? ’”’ She 
held one up for me to inspect, 
and indeed she had been among 
the middens. 

“The river would wash it,’’ 
said I thoughtlessly, and before 
I could stop her the girl was 
standing ankle-deep in the 
water. 

“Come out,” said 1; “ that 
water’s too cold for such fool- 
ishness.”’ 

She obeyed meekly enough, 
and for some distance she 
tramped beside me in silence. 
But the river had set her 
thinking and fretting, for pres- 
ently she stopped to stare 
at it. 

“There is none,” she broke 
out; “there is not one man 
in all the world that knows 
the dread and the cleanness of 
itt But I know; Mother of 
God! but I know what the 
river does be saying, and it 
tears me and tears me that I 
have no learning.” 

“Would you like me to try 
and write down some of your 
thoughts ? ” said I. 

Her eyes lit up. “Is it a 
writer you are? Then the 
blessing of me be upon you 
and them that sent you.” 

“T’m afraid I’m no poet,” 
said I. “TI only. do things for 
Magazines and reviews.” 

The girl stamped her foot. 
“Don’t be taking bread from 
one that’s starving,” she said 
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angrily. ‘‘ Have I not told you 
of the mountain and the river, 
and how they do be troubling 
me ? ”’ 

‘¢ Tell me some more,”’ said I. 

“T have no learning. How 
would I tell you of rocks and 
of steep places, and the mist 
upon them, and the wind to 
carry the anger of them when 
war’s in the hills? Hard they 
are, hard and fierce, and there 
is none has talk with them 
but only the wind. And the 
secret of it is here—here!”’ 
She clutched at her breast and 
rocked herself in a frenzy of 
impotence. 

“Shades of Bobby Burns 
and Melpomene,”’ said I under 
my breath, and aloud I said, 
“Go on. If I’m to write, you 
must go on telling me.” 

“There is a great stone in 
the heather yonder, and it 
stands so bare and so lonely 
that often I grieve for it. ‘ Is 
it thrown down from the moun- 
tain you are,’ I say to it, ‘ that 
the heather is close and friendly 
around you and none to be your 
neighbour ? ’ ” 

“And what does the stone 
Say %”’ 

“Tt is sorrowing for the 
heights and the wind that was 
the voice of it.”’ 

‘“‘ You may havenolearning,” 
said I, “ but you can put things 
into words that no one need be 
ashamed of. Where did you 
learn to speak so well ? ”’ 

The girl flushed. ‘‘I do be 
alone,’ she explained, ‘“ and 
none to speak with me. Your- 
self knows how a baby-girl——”’ 
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“ Well ? ” said I. 

“The mother was dumb, 
and what men’s in the house 
does be working or sleeping.” 

“So you learnt to speak a 
language of your own ? ”’ 

“There was a lady came 
hither for the sketching—paints 
she had and pencils, and I 
would creep up to watch her 
and to wonder at the skill of 
her. Nine months she was in 
it, and always I would be 
talking with her.” 

“Did she sketch you ? ”’ 

‘‘She did, and the people of 
America has the picture. Then 
for three summers she was 
painting the mountain and the 
river, and I would listen to the 
lovely speech of her and wonder 
could I set my thoughts to it.” 

“‘ That’s well phrased,’’ said I. 

‘It is the lady’s. I told her 
how the rocks and the river has 
me troubled, and I listened for 
what she would say.” 

** Would it help you to hear 
about the ancient poets and 
how they were inspired ? ”’ 

The girl wrinkled her brow. 
‘‘ That is a hard thing you are 
after saying. I have no learn- 
ing,” she said; and I wish I 
could tell how pathetic—how 
almost tragic it sounded out 
there among the noble scenery 
that troubled her. I thought 
of Burns again, the Muses’ 
darling if ever a singer was, 
and I said, ‘‘ I wish they would 
help you as they helped him.”’ 

‘Is it the Good People you 
mean ? ”’ 

“The Muses—well, I think 
that describes them. They 
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were supposed to help. poets 
when everyone believed jn 
heathen gods, and the idea jg 
kept up as an explanation of 
what nobody understands.” 

‘Ah, tell me the meaning 
of it,’’ said the girl. “ It ig 
troubling me you are.” 

‘“No one knows how poets 
get their power. The great 
men, the ones who taught and 
explained things, were all 
troubled as you are.” 

There fell a silence after this, 
while the girl thought out my 
information in her sober way. 
I thought of Kipling and Charlie 
Mears, who was inspired and 
did not know it. But this girl 
was no Charlie Mears, and I 
reflected ruefully that I was 
no Kipling. I could not make 
up my mind whether it would 
be well to give her books 
of poetry. They would only 
unsettle her, for she had not 
the penetration to learn their 
secrets, and she was already 
something closer to nature than 
either Wordsworth or Shelley. 
“ He might have written it to 
you,” I said, thinking aloud 
again. 

‘“T am glad that you had no 
shame to be walking with me. 
You are beside me and you 
let me think what I must say. 
Will you please to explain?” 

“It’s a hymn to the Spirit 
of Nature. I’m not trying to 
compliment you.” 

‘‘ Ts it one of the Good People 
you think me? ”’ 

“No,” said I, “ but I think 
you belong to the mountains 
and the river. You seem t0 
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understand their thoughts and 
purposes, and Shelley would 
have liked to meet you.” 

“Was he great? ’’ said the 
girl eagerly. 

“The greatest. He could 
put the noise of wind and water 
into his poems. He loved wild 
places and hills and trees, and 
especially the sea. He was 
drowned in a storm at sea, 
and they burnt his body on a 
great pile of wood by the shore. 
And a sea- gull came and 
screamed above the smoke, like 
a wild thing come to mourn for 
him.” 

“Was he a heathen then ? ”’ 

“Not exactly. He was a 
Protestant like me, but he 
didn’t much believe in religion. 
He had a way of expounding 
Christianity and calling it 
Paganism.”’ 

“What’s expounding and 
what is Paganism ? ”’ 

“Expounding is what 
preachers do, and Pagans were 
the same as heathens, only 
better behaved. But I don’t 
think Father Scanlan would 
approve of this.’’ 

“He is a good man and he 
says that I do wrong to be 
always alone. He will be glad 
that you felt no shame to walk 
with me.”’ 

“Honoured,” said I, and I 
looked her in the face. 

For the first time the girl 
smiled. “I think that you 
are making trial of me, for it 
is wild and full of rages I am. 
Tell me some words he wrote, 
he that was the greatest.’’ 

“He wasn’t quite that. I 
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only meant that he best knew 
the secrets which trouble you.” 

‘‘ Tell me what he wrote.’’ 

I told her some of the Ode 
to the West Wind, and the 
girl repeated it after me, bid- 
ding me to speak slowly. “I 
will remember that,” she said, 
“for it does be swooping in 
from the sea, and the rocks love 
it best for their quarrelling.”’ 

“You mean the mountains 
do?” 

“The shore is bare and it 
hears nothing but the waves. 
It is a poor mean thing and it 
groans; not great and cruel 
like the rocks of Ardnacreela is 
the shore.”’ 

‘“‘Isn’t the sea cruel enough 
for you? ”’ 

‘The sea is low and the 
mountains are high. There is 
no wind that can shake them, 
but they are stronger than the 
wind, and they fling it from 
one to the other. I have been 
there and I know. All one 
night I crouched upon the top 
of Ardnacreela, for the mist 
gathered when I had climbed 
there.”’ 

‘* T suppose they searched for 
you?” 

‘“‘ They did, and they prom- 
ised to beat me if I wandered 
at night. What is the name of 
him that wrote the poetry ? ” 

** Shelley,” said I, and I spelt 
it out for her. 

‘*T will remember. Tell me 
more that he wrote—ah, be 
kind and show me why the 
sea-gull cried for him.’’ 

‘You know how the sun 
dazzles you on the lough? 
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Well, Shelley saw the reflection 
on some ivy——”’ I broke off, 
because the girl had clutched 
my arm and was shaking me in 
her excitement. “I saw it, I 
saw it,’’ she insisted ; ‘ always 
am I seeking the words for it, 
and now you will take the 
trouble from me.” 

“TI hope so. Shelley wrote 
this of a poet who felt as 
you do— 


‘He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy- 
bloom.’ ” 


‘“* Again,” said the girl. 

I repeated the famous lines 
till she had them by heart, and 
I wondered at the difference in 
her face as the spell of them 
gripped her. Apparently she 
had found what she wanted, 
for her eyes were calm and glad, 
and the trouble seemed to have 
left her. She looked at the sun, 
and I knew what she was 
thinking. 

“You have time,” said I. 
“‘The light of evening is the 
best, and the bees will be there 
still.” 

The girl hesitated for a 
moment and then dropped one 
of her disconcerting curtseys. 
‘‘ It is the wise friend you are,’’ 
She said. ‘‘ Your way is by 
the road yonder where the 
bridge crosses the river, and I 
will go to the lough, for you 
will be shamed to be walking 
with me.” 

“ What ! ” said I. 

The girl smiled, quite a 
cheery, friendly smile, and 
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waved her hand as she strode 
off across the heather. Clearly 
she was healed of her trouble, 
for in her parting speech there 
was nothing of the baffled 
poetess but a good deal of 
natural girl. 


Six months later I wag 
sitting in a London office and 
thinking sadly of the young 
spring salmon and the sea-trout 
that leaped and defied me in 
the Inney. I could not bear 
it, and I said as much to 
the elderly Scotch clerk who 
day by day clicked his tongue 
and got me out of difficulties. 
He liked me because I called 
him Ephraim Mackellar —he 
was a great admirer of Steven- 
son—and did not seem to mind 
doing my work as well as his 
own. So eraftily did I tickle 
him with quotations in very 
bad Scots that he made no 
objection to my fishing trip, 
stipulating only that it must 
not last more than a fortnight. 
I promised him a salmon for 
himself, gave him my blessing, 
and left for Ireland. 

Waterville is ten miles from 
the nearest station, and at 
that time the journey was 
made by so-called coaches, 
which were really brakes drawn 
by two horses. It was a dusty, 
wearisome business, so that I 
yawned and nodded, wishing 
that something would happen 
to relieve my boredom. Some- 
thing did. The driver pulled 
up his horses with an oath, 
handed the reins to me, and 
pointed to a shawled figure 
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sitting on the bank with her 
pack to the road. 

“ She is sick in herself,’’ said 
he, “but she would not ax a 
lift from annyone. Proud she 
is, but wait you till I put her 
on the coach.” 

There was some argument 
before the figure would con- 
sent to move, and when her 
voice reached me I handed the 
reins to my neighbour and 
jumped down to help the driver. 
It was the voice I had last 
heard saying, “‘ You will be 
shamed to be walking with 
me,” but I was shocked when 
I saw the change in her face. 
There was no life or intelligence 
in it: only a hopeless, dull 
misery that went to my heart. 
She was staring sullenly at her 
feet, but she looked up when 
I laid my hand on her shoulder. 

“Ts it yourself?” she said. 
“Do not you be troubling me 
now, for it is past your help I 
am.” 

“You were glad to hear of 
Shelley,” said I; ‘ won’t you 
let me help you now ? ”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

“Come,” said I, ‘ we’re as 
proud as you are, and we’ll not 
leave you here in your trouble. 
On to that coach you climb, 
or this man and I will lift 
you.” 

“T have no money,’ said 
the girl. 

“Ah, don’t be talking,” said 
thedriver. ‘“ A person wouldn’t 
ax money for the like o’ this.” 

Between us we persuaded 
her on to the coach; and 
half a mile from Waterville 
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we dropped her and watched 
her plod away with her feet 
dragging and her eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

“Sick she is,’ said the 
driver; ‘I dunno is there 
anny cure for her.”’ 

‘* How long has she been like 
this ? ” 

‘A five-month it might be. 
Your honour saw her, how 
strong and bold she was before 
that. I am thinking it is the 
river will get her, for she 
wanders there always, and there 
is no one can stop her.”’ 

I was very unhappy about 
the girl, and I hoped that I 
should meet her beside the 
Inney and perhaps recall the 
old, brave longing to her mind. 
Meet her I did, about two days 
later, for I found her sitting 
on a rock and talking to herself 
in a low, toneless voice that 
contrasted miserably with what’ 
I remembered. She did not 
look up when I stumbled over 
a stone, and she seemed to be 
unaware of my presence. 

“Do let me try and help 
you,” I said as gently as I 
could. ‘‘ Was I wrong to tell 
you about Shelley? Is that 
the trouble ? ” 

She lifted her eyes, and there 
was gratitude in them which 
for a moment displaced the dull 
misery. 

‘Tt is kind you were,” she 
said in the same droning voice, 
‘* and you are not to be blaming 
yourself. If the saints have 
pity upon a poor girl that must 
be sinning—sinning in the hour 
of her death—then it is I will 
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pray them to bless you and 
save you and keep you from 
this——”’ She choked sud- 
denly and rose to her feet, 
clutching at her throat. 

“ What is it?’ said I. “Is 
it something wrong with your 
voice ? ”’ 

“The doctor is after telling 
me that soon I will have no 
voice. It is a sickness that 
eats away the voice.” 

“But can’t he—can’t he do 
anything to help you ? ” 

‘They would put me in the 
hospital and cut my voice 
away. How can I be living 
and the rocks calling for their 
answer ? ”’ 

“Well, don’t be in a hurry 
to end it,’ said I, for her 
meaning was too plain to ignore. 
“Perhaps you can learn to 
write.” 

“‘T have no learning,’’ said 
the girl; and I hope I may 
never again hear anything so 
pitiful. I could not bear to 
leave her sitting there, so I 
handed her my gaff and bade 


her carry it. She followed me 
obediently and found, I hope, 
a little pleasure in watching 
my combat with a grilse that 
I hooked and lost. Then it 
was time for me to go home, 
and I assumed that she would 
walk with me. 

‘Come along,’ said I as 
naturally as I could. 

“Tt is tired I am, and | 
think I will be resting here.” 

“Then I'll wait for you.” 

“It is the wise friend you 
were, and I am praying you 
to have sense and to leave 
me.”’ 

She chose a rock close to 
the river and settled herself 
with her chin on her hands. I 
left her staring at the water, 
and as I tramped homewards 
I listened to its voice and 
wondered whether I had done 
right. For a long time I 
rested my elbows on the bridge 
and gazed at Inney River. 
It looked very cold and clean, 
and I tried to think it looked 
merciful. 
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VALPARAISO. 


BY ‘ SEA-WRACK.’ 


VALE OF PARADISE, the 
Spaniards happily named it; 
and, as the centuries have 
passed, the houses have spread 
outwards from the old citadel 
until now they lie like thistle- 
down on the steep valleys that 
pierce the coast-line. Far and 
wide they extend, sweeping 
through Miramar and over the 
distant cape into the suburbs 
of Vitia del Mar. 

And from the wide Bay the 
hum of the great thriving port 
—the greatest of the Pacific 
coast of South America—comes 
steadily over the long ground 
swell, that same long heave of 
the ocean that has seen clipper 
ships innumerable, their tall 
spars towering, come proudly 
to an anchor after months of 
toil and danger and passages 
of hardships incredible to our 
modern mind. Those were the 
days, we are told, when a 
sailor was a Seaman, and a 
watch of six men did the work 
of sixteen. 

Yet when we lay in Val- 
paraiso Bay, it was easy to 
cast back to those good old 
times, for the harbour was 
‘stiff’ with sailing ships of all 
descriptions. But there was 
an air of forlornness hanging 
over them. The rust-caked 
plates and steel yards looked 
cranky and long neglected— 
a indeed they were; for this 
fleet of barques and brigantines 





and huge five-masters was all 
that remained of that once 
proud array of pre-war sailing 
vessels that Germany largely 
used in the South American 
trade. Here, two years after 
the Armistice, the cream of the 
nitrate fleet was still interned ; 
a sad sight; for a neglected, 
rotting ship is a vessel that is 
slowly dying. And even then 
there were not so many as 
there might have been, for 
the terrific ‘Northers’ had 
torn some away from their 
moorings and pounded and 
broken up their stout timbers 
on the steep, inhospitable 
beach. 

Many a time did I notice 
the captain looking at these 
rust-laden veterans with a sym- 
pathetic glint in his eye, for 
he was, at heart, a ‘ mast-and- 
yardsman.’ His knowledge of 
sail was remarkable, and he 
knew all these old ships, their 
lives and capabilities, and, so 
it seemed, very nearly their 
individual histories as well. 

‘‘ Of course,”? one would re- 
flect, “the ‘owner’ was out 
on this station twenty years 
ago, when the clipper ship was 
still supreme: no doubt but 


that he has been aboard many 
of them when the holystoned 
decks were white as the duck- 
suit he would be wearing: 
when the carved scroll-work 
on the poop, and the broad 
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polished rail of teak, and the 
sweetly running gear would be, 
alike, trim and shipshape.”’ 

And just then, perhaps, a 
dark, cluttered-up coaster, high 
for’ard with a steep run-way 
aft, would come snorting into 
view, pushing and shoving her 
way importantly into the 
crowded Bay—useful, perhaps, 
but hardly elegant. Better to 
glance over the other side, 
where a trim Chilean cruiser 
lay gleaming in the morning 
sunlight, and, near by, the 
cream-coloured P.S.N.C. mail- 
ship restored the steamer’s 
prestige. 

Of all the ports on that 
strange seaboard which we 
visited, Valparaiso, I think, 
was the one we liked best. 
Not necessarily because the 
town was so big, or because 
there was a large resident 
English community and plenty 
to do ashore: no, not alto- 
gether that, though, of course, 
it counted. There was some- 
thing else as well; a strange 
call, which I have felt else- 
where only in Africa. One 
perceived it dimly in the even- 
ing. Coming off to the ship, 
after dining ashore, in one of 
the long, low shore-boats—as 
some of us occasionally did— 
the boatmen, a cable from the 
landing-place, would stand up 
and scull the boat facing for- 
ward, as a Maltese dghaisaman 
propels his craft. Then ahead 
one would see shining in the 
clear moonlight the white surf 
breaking on a small reef. It 
was @ short cut that saved 
perhaps a quarter of a mile on 


the long passage off to our 
distant light cruiser, but a 
quarter of a mile was a signifi- 
cant distance to a Valparaiso 
boatman plying his trade most 
of the twenty-four hours, and 
so he and his mate would 
stand, a8 we approached the 
narrow passage, and yell. 

It was then, I think, that 
one realised suddenly what a 
fine place Valparaiso was : felt, 
somehow, that it was good to 
be alive—especially in that 
particular harbour and in that 
particular boat, where the boat- 
men yelled Spanish oaths at 
each other as they quickened 
their stroke. The spirit and 
good-humour of thousands of 
seamen who had rollicked 
through that short cut, as we 
were doing, seemed to hover 
intangibly, familiarly, in the 
very roar and foam of the white 
surf, as the long green swell 
burst on either hand. Even 
the sharp fangs of black rock, 
looming sinister just beyond 
the blades of the oars, grew 
to be old friends, well-marked 
friends, charted exactly to an 
inch so that one knew where to 
find them. 

And the boatmen, for all 
their wild talk and gesticulation, 
knew their jobs. As the bow 
of the craft, now in the exact 
centre of the short narrow 
passage, rose to the steep face 
of the first roller, unbroken in 
the channel, there came 4 
Spitting staccato salvo of fren- 
zied exhortation and accom- 
panying effort, so that the 
heavy sweeps flashed suddenly 
with dazzling speed. Up, up 
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went the bows, then down they 
dipped into the trough, and 
the spray from the near-by surf 
flung along the length of the 
poat. The rocks loomed black, 
shining, startlingly close: the 
poat rose again to the second 
roller: there came a cry of 
triumph, white teeth gleamed 
for a second over wet shoulders 
—then we were through, looking 
pack at that almost impercep- 
tible break through which we 
had come. From beyond it, 
dwindling astern, came the 
hum of the receding town, the 
twinkling lights, the mass of 
the breakwater, and the roar 
of the surf. Before us shone 
the serried ranks of riding- 
lights, the moon-etched lines 
of ships so fitly filling that Bay 
of Valparaiso, so that its true 
glories might not be over- 
shadowed by the spectacular 
mass of white houses, factories, 
and railway tracks ashore—for 
nearly all of them owed their 
very existence to the coming 
and going, through the cen- 
turies, of many ships upon the 
waters of the Bay. 

Thus it was easy, pulling off 
to the ship under the brilliant 
moonlight which added mys- 
terious depth to the troughs 
of the long Pacific rollers, to 
hark back in imagination to 
the glorious past of this great 
Pacific seaport ; easy to trans- 
mute the iron of the old nitrate 
fleet into the gold and silver of 
tall clipper ships at anchor, 
their lofty spars cutting leis- 
urely arcs out of the star-shot 
ky; simple, even, to confuse 
the innocent long-shore boats 
VOL, CCXXXIX.—NO. MCCCCXLIV. 
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busy upon their lawful oc- 
casions, so that one rubbed 
one’s eyes and wondered if 
these were not, indeed, whalers 
in charge of those notorious 
runners of the sinister boarding- 
house keeper, Tom Jenkins, of 
the WShakespere, which crept 
out under cover of night with 
their loads of shanghaied sailor- 
men to man the fretting out- 
ward-bounders. 

And yet it was good, also, 
far out in the Bay, to hear 
the blunt stentorian challenge 
issuing from the grey mass 
looming up ahead : the routine, 
immemorial cry of tradition, 
“Boat Ahoy!’ It seemed fit- 
ting, somehow, that one should 
have to choose the opportune 
moment to jump for the wet 
gangway-platform as the shore- 
boat rose and fell alongside. 
In time, we became accustomed 
to the eternal slow ground 
swell accompanying fine 
weather on that coast. And 
so one made one’s way for’ard 
just in time, perhaps, for a 
yarn in the wardroom before 
‘lights’; and later, turning in, 
one heard coming through the 
cabin scuttle, throbbing and 
booming, yet strangely sooth- 
ing, the ceaseless beat of the 
distant surf on Point Angelos, 
and saw the dim lights of the 
Citadel. Then with a sigh of 
contentment, as seven bells 
sounded mellowly in one’s ears, 
one realised with the quick 
appreciation of a watchkeeping 
lieutenant that one had that 
exceedingly desirable gift—a 
whole ‘ night-in’; no foul and 
raucous voices would come dis- 
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turbing one’s slumbers for the 
middle or morning watches. 
And, pleasant thought, the 
next day and the day after 
would be equally fair. The 
droning voice of the quarter- 
master just on the other side 
of the cabin-flat bulkhead would 
become magically, in one’s 
dreams, the voice of the ubiq- 
uitous Drake standing sturdily 
on the high poop of his caravel 
as he gave his orders in 1578, 
perhaps in the very berth 
where our light cruiser now 
lay: his eye, that falcon’s eye 
for which he was famous, rest- 
ing upon the distant town which 
he captured on the 5th Decem- 
ber of that year, no doubt with 
the same cool, business-like 
efficiency and scrupulous atten- 
tion to detail which he em- 
ployed in all his lively exploits. 

Valparaiso, indeed, fared 
badly round about that time— 
the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; for after Drake came 
Hawkins, another man of 
Devon, who took the town in 
1596. And hardly had the 
affrighted Spaniards recovered 
their poise when the Dutch 
corsair, Van Noort, appeared 
four years later, and yet again 
the unfortunate town was 
sacked. At that time it was 
of comparatively youthful 
growth. It was founded in 
1536 by the Spanish officer, 
Juan de Saavedra, who named 
it after his birthplace near 
Cuenca in Spain—the year after 
Pizarro, far north in Peru, 
had founded that other great 


city of Lima; and five years 
before Santiago, the capital of 
Chile, was founded by Valdivia. 

But apart from inconvenient 
human visitations, Valparaiso 
has suffered in company with 
other seaports on that coast-ling 
from terrible earthquakes and 
tidal waves. The whole of the 
Pacific coast of South America! 
is particularly liable to these 
awful disasters, though happily 
the really bad visitations are 
few and far between. A par- 
ticularly severe earthquake 
occurred in 1730 at Valpar- 
aiso, and another in 1822; 
severe shocks were registered 
in 1839 and 1873. Fire de- 
molished the town in November 
1858; and just as the port was 
recovering, it was bombarded 
in 1866 by the Spanish Fleet 
under Admiral Nufiez, and a 
large part of the town was 
laid in ruins. More recently, 
there occurred the disaster of 
1st June 1906, when the whole 
great seaport was shaken 
throughout its length by a 
terrible earthquake, and over 
2000 human beings were killed. 
But “’tis an ill wind .. .” 
as the saying goes, and it is 
interesting to note that through 
the action of successive earth- 
quakes much of the present 
foreshore of Valparaiso has 
been raised, and upon it has 
been built a considerable 
portion of the modern town. 
This is a matter of more 
importance than it sounds ; for 
the city lies at the base of a 
range of barren hills, varying 





1 “The Nitrate Coast,” ‘Maga,’ August 1935. 
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from 1000 to 1400 feet in 
height, and there is only a 
narrow strip of low land be- 
tween them and the sea. Upon 
this, and on sites formed by 
cutting away the cliffs, most of 
the houses are built. Part of 
the charm of Valparaiso is due 
to this constriction; for the 
greatest possible use is made of 
the various deep dells or water- 
courses between the hills, which 
open towards the sea, and are 
on both sides covered with 
houses. The view of the city 
from the sea is fascinating ; 
for the broad mountain ridge 
at the back, almost overhang- 
ing the roofs of the houses, 
forms a crescent round the 
Bay, giving the impression of an 
amphitheatre packed by a white 
company, a8 audience, intently 
regarding the coming and going 
of the shipping in the Bay. 

The new Valparaiso is built 
on the ruins of the old town. 
I remember walking down a 
fine modern street with a com- 
panion who had passed through 
that time of peril in 1906. He 
amazed me by telling me that 
the whole double line of houses 
on that awful day collapsed, 
not a single house remained 
standing, so that there was 
nothing to be seen but a 
crumbled mass of inextricably 
piled up masonry and bricks 
and broken woodwork. But in 
& few years’ time the street 
Was up again—the only differ- 
ence being that as it was 
built upon the débris left 
by the earthquake, the level 
was higher. It gave one a 
queer feeling to reflect that 
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the very pavement on which 
one walked so confidently was 
actually resting on those tragic 
homes of such recent date. 
Indeed it is a matter for con- 
stant wonder, this human 
ability to emerge from the 
ashes of some terrible holo- 
caust, to build again on a finer 
and bigger plan. 

In the simple faith of these 
people, ‘ There is always an- 
other day,’”? and the earth- 
quake is relegated to the past, 
@ memory, a black mark in 
the calendar that is still con- 
venient to use in placing other 
and more happy events, as a 
man will say, “It was just 
after the New Year,’ or, “ Two 
years after the visitation.” 

A stranger might visit 
modern Valparaiso and leave 
again without noticing any 
signs of comparatively recent 
disaster. But I heard the tale 
of that fateful 1st June, told 
vividly by one who had passed 
through it as a child. The 
house in which I sat listening 
was one of the few in that 
quarter of the city which had 
stood up to the shocks without 
crumbling to pieces. I re- 
member going round it and 
examining with interest the 
two large cracks which had 
split one of the main walls, so 
that it was indeed surprising 
that the remaining brick and 
masonry still held together 
while the house was rocked 
to its foundations. The cracks, 
of course, had long been filled 
up and repaired, but they were 
still visible. The house was 
a fine old Spanish mansion ; 
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large, rambling, sitting solidly 
on its foundations half-way up 
the steep hill, perched on the 
side of one of the embrados, as 
the water-courses or ravines 
are called, like the eyrie of an 
eagle. 

One would, I should imagine, 
feel more comfortable well above 
sea-level on a disastrous oc- 
casion like that, for it is a 
doubtful point whether the 
succeeding tidal-wave is not 
to be more feared than the 
earthquake itself. These tidal- 
waves are fearsome things. 
When the centre of the dis- 
turbance is beneath the sea, as 
occurred in possibly the worst 
disaster of all time—the great 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755— 
@ water-wave is generated ; 
but since this has less velocity 
than the earth-wave, it does 
not roll in upon the shore until 
after the shock has been felt 
on land. The height of the 
sea-wave depends on the depth 
of the water, and some idea 
of the frightful potentialities 
of this phenomenon may be 
gathered from the fact that, 
during the great Lisbon dis- 
aster, the wave at Cadiz was 
reputed to have reached a 
height of sixty feet. This 
is unusual even for a full hurri- 
cane at sea. It is this great 
sea-wave which, breaking upon 
the shore after the earthquake, 
generally completes the work 
of devastation. At first the 
water retires from the land, 
but in a few moments the 
gigantic wave rolls in and 
sweeps all before it. 

The earthquakes so frequently 


felt on the western seaboard 
of South America generally 
end in this manner, and the 
tidal-wave which accompanied 
the earthquake of May 1877 
wrought dreadful havoc at 
Arica, Iquique, and other 
towns on the coast of northern 
Chile. At Iquique, where the 
earthquake was followed by 
a fierce fire, the unfortunate 
firemen doing their utmost to 
control the conflagration had 
to flee for their lives ag the 
huge wave rolled in on the 
town, and when they returned 
their fire-engines had all been 
Swept away. 

Perhaps one of the most 
startling incidents which oc- 
curred during one of these 
tidal-waves—and which lends 
a welcome touch of relief to 
an otherwise tragic subject— 
was that of the old derelict 
ship. This vessel, of quite a 
fair size, had been swept inland 
about a mile by a previous 
tidal-wave, without suffering 
much damage. In the course 
of time she became the per- 
manent ‘home address’ of 
several families of natives who 
lived in comparative affluence 
and comfort within the various 
compartments in her sturdy 
old hull. But one day they 
suffered a rude shock; for 
another earthquake took place, 
and a second tidal-wave picked 
up their desert-entrenched home 
and bore it half a mile nearer 
the sea. Their surprise cal 
well be imagined. And the 
extraordinary thing is that 
the inhabitants, clinging to 
their refuge, finished their 
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involuntary cruise on the re- 
ceding waters without any 
damage whatsoever! In fact 
it almost looks as if they 
arrived in their new berth 
Bristol fashion. The babel of 
talk and excited comment, 
however, when the good old 
ship finally took the ground 
must have startled the desert 
for miles around ! 

During the great earthquake 
of February 1835, which de- 
molished Concepcién, south of 
Valparaiso, two great waves 
rolled over the town and port 
of Taleahuano: the deep sea- 
bed, close inshore, was dry 


II. 


In time, we began to look 
upon Valparaiso with almost a 
proprietary air, as if this great 
seaport were indeed our own 
‘Pompey’ on the west coast. 
Always, it seemed to us, we 
were either sailing from the 
now familiar Bay, or returning 
to it, after cruises to the north 
and the south. And so we 
s00n got to know the town 
and its environs and many of 
the residents very well. 

There was everywhere a de- 
lightful atmosphere of infor- 
mality and friendliness. Every 
time we landed on returning 
from a cruise, short or pro- 
tracted, there seemed somehow 
to be a tinge of adventure in 
the act. Things certainly were 
always moving in Valparaiso. 
I remember on one of our early 
Visits, we all went to a re- 
ception and ball given by one 
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for a few moments, and smoke 
burst from the surface of the 
water. Afterwards FitzRoy 
found that a part of the island 
of Santa Maria in Concepcién 
Bay had been raised about 
ten feet, but in the course of 
time this elevation was followed 
by a slow subsidence. 

I have, later on, to say 
something more about Con- 
cepcién and Talcahuano ; for it 
was at the latter place—now 
the principal naval arsenal and 
port of Chile—that ten of 
us were very nearly drowned, 
one ghastly evening, during a 
sudden ‘ Norther.’ 


of the residents—reputed to be 
a millionaire. It was a very 
grand affair, and this par- 
ticular Englishman’s home was 
more in the nature of a palace. 
He himself was quite young, 
and had carved out a fortune 
very quickly. 

Not long afterwards, I called 
in to see a friend in one of 
the big offices in the Calle 
Prat, and to my astonishment 
found myself shaking hands 
with his office mate who was 
none other than the young 
Englishman who had ‘ thrown’ 
such a grand party for us. 
Now, in his own words, he was 
again ‘pushing a pen in an 
office ’’ at a weekly salary which 
would have just about covered 
his previous daily expenditure 
on cigars ! 

But he was not unduly con- 
cerned, and everyone else 
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seemed to take it equally light- 
heartedly. Shoulders were 
shrugged, and we adjourned to 
the Club, where I learnt that 
the ci-devant millionaire had 
come a fairly extensive, if not 
conclusive, purler on what, as 
far as I recollect, was called 
the Bolsa—or Exchange. There 
seemed in those days to be a 
great deal of regular gambling 
going on in ‘futures’; for the 
currency quotations varied from 
day to day, sometimes widely, 
and everybody did it. 

Like Micawber, our shore 
friend was sure that something 
would turn up; but unlike 
Micawber, he went out and 
relentlessly chased fortune until 
that harassed lady turned round 
and resignedly favoured him 
once more. Before we sailed 
from Valparaiso for the last 
time, he had won back a great 
deal of his lost fortune. As 
he said that morning in the 
Club, ‘‘ There’s always a chance 
out here if you keep your eyes 
open, provided you’re not afraid 
to take off your coat and get 
down to it.””, And many a man, 
let it be noted, has gone far 
with just that equipment. The 
great business houses—there is 
a decidedly Caledonian flavour 
to many of them—dotted about 
on the Pacific Coast of South 
America seem to have been 
founded and solidly built up 
into huge successful concerns 
by men who were pre-eminently 
far-seeing and adaptable: who 
saw what the new country 
needed, and got it—without 
levying an extortionate profit. 
And like our friend, their 


modern prototype, those 
pioneers were not afraid of 
“taking off their coats and 
getting down to it.” 

One cannot help suspecting 
that it was not only trade and 
profit that called them; for 
they were pioneers in their 
own right, and adventure ever 
beckoned. 

It is, perhaps, this spirit of 
adventure that, passed on from 
one to another, has gently 
permeated the very atmosphere 
all down that fascinating coast- 
line, so that one feels even now 
a strange thrill on stepping 
ashore at Valparaiso. Drake, 
Hawkins, and Anson, the 
Dutchman Van Noort, the 
Spaniard Nufiez, and back still 
further to Pizarro, Valditia, 
and Almagro, and that Spanish 
captain, Saavedra, whose name 
is secure in history—all these 
came, like the moth to the 
candle, to this Pacific sea- 
board. The whisper had passed 
round the world that here was 
a land of wonder, a land with 
something of that mystery 
which is typified by the two 
‘children of the sun,’ Manco 
Capac and Mama Ocello, who 
appeared suddenly, fair as Euro- 
peans, with a wealth of Oriental 
knowledge and regality, on the 
banks of Lake Titicaca, and 
became the first of the Imperial 
Yncas: a mystery to this day, 
for they came with the highest 
arts of the Orient from the 
depths of the Andes. 

Look closely at the era and 
examine that vast complicated 
organisation, the Ynca theoc- 
racy, and you will find more 
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and more the suspicion growing 
that the whole of that wonder- 
ful influence which gradually 
spread out from the banks of 
Lake Titicaca to cover the 
whole of Peru and most of 
Chile, owed its wealth of de- 
tailed administrative genius to 
Chinese precedent. For those 
two unique ‘children of the 
sun’ were most certainly not 
sprung from the lethargic, back- 
ward, Peruvian natives of that 
date. What little is definitely 
known of them points un- 
questionably to their being 
of an entirely different race. 
Their very appearance, majestic 
and regal-looking ; their greater 
stature; and above all their 
infinitely superior intelligence, 
led the simple native of Peru 
unhesitatingly to accept them 
as ‘children of the sacred sun- 
god’; to be worshipped and 
followed blindly. Thus there 
was never any question of their 
credentials—and that in itself 
is significant. 

Another puzzling point in 
regard to the Imperial Ynceas 
was the strange hint of Egyp- 
tian custom and usage in many 
of their administrative laws. 
This Pharaoh-like influence 
comes startlingly to mind from 
the welter of legend and fable 
that has gathered round their 
House. 

In Chile, the land south of 
the River Maule, in latitude 
35° South, was in the time of 
the Peruvian Empire given 
over to the Aucaes, or ‘ Rebels,’ 
a8 the Yncas called their war- 
like, fierce neighbours. It is 
from Auca that the Spanish 
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forms, Aucanes or Araucanes, 
and finally the English term 
Araucanians, have emerged. 
The Araucanians have never 
lost their independence by force 
of arms. Technically, they are 
still an independent native 
people holding the territory 
Araucania, in Chile, with an 
area of some 65,000 square 
miles, between Arauco Bay 
and the Rio Valdivia. In 
border warfare a certain inter- 
mingling took place, and since 
then the Araucanian question 
has been satisfactorily solved 
by a peaceful forward move- 
ment, which has gradually ab- 
sorbed this warlike race into 
the rest of the Chilean popu- 
lation. No genuine effort has 
been made to recover their 
former political independence, 
with the one exception many 
years ago of the abortive 
attempt to set up a separ- 
ate state, under a French 
adventurer. Thus even the 
famous Pehuen-che, or ‘ Pine- 
men,’ the people of the middle 
pine-grove territory and the 
most feared and powerful of 
the Araucanians, have come to 
be regarded as an integral part 
of the Chilean nation. The 
Chilean nation has not lost by 
the gradual change; rather 
has it acquired a stiffening 
which no other South American 
people seems to possess. This 
strain has been strengthened 
by the advantages of a good 
climate, easy access to the sea, 
and the possession of what 
amounts to a huge natural 
rampart all down the long 
eastern, or landward, frontier. 
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Thus it is not surprising to 
find that this tougher-fibred 
people sometimes incline to 
show a predatory disposition. 
Chile, indeed, has extended her 
territories by conquest, and her 
success has given her a slightly 


superior air, even above and 
beyond that fervently patriotic 
feeling so deeply inherent in 
all Hispano-American peoples, 
There is certainly some basis 
for her pride, and her navy is 
far from negligible. 


Tit. 


When we were at Valparaiso 
we bathed, played rugger and 
cricket, golf and tennis, and 
riding was always popular. 
One of the sights I shall always 
treasure was that of the senior 
watchkeeper taking the jumps, 
out at the Cancha, like a riding- 
master, in the half-light of 
dusk, mounted on a strange 
horse. We had just finished a 
round of golf; he was dressed 
in old grey flannel ‘ bags ’ and a 
tweed coat, and was still carry- 
ing his clubs slung on one 
shoulder. To my startled gaze 
the speed with which his horse 
took fences, post-and-rails and 
yawning ditches, seemed ex- 
cessive, especially at that time 
of the day, but he himself was 
not at all concerned, so I 
concluded that to one who had 
hunted in Ireland for many 
years the whole thing was quite 
simple. But his masterly ex- 
hibition was a matter of future 
embarrassment to the remainder 
of us, for we all became un- 
worthily known as a shipload 
of Centaurs—and this, I need 
hardly add, was far from being 
the case. 

One of the abiding charms of 
Valparaiso was this facility it 
offered for games. Five miles 


away to the north, along the 
coast, lay the suburb of Viia 
del Mar, joined to the town by 
an excellent train service and 
a big, wide road. The railway 
and the road ran through deep 
cuttings along the shore on a 
kind of embankment or ledge 
which had been hewn out of 
the mountain-side, and which 
forms the great artery of Val- 
paraiso and is, in a way, a 
continuation of the main street, 
the Calle Prat. The embank- 
ment works were actually 
started as long ago as 1885, 
but even when we were there 
continuous blasting and cutting 
was still in progress, more and 
yet more land being reclaimed 
between the mountain-side and 
the seashore all along the road 
to Miramar, which lies half-way 
between Valparaiso and Viia 
del Mar. 

The latter is a most hand- 
some residential district, where 
great mansions line the tree- 
shaded avenues: the homes of 
many of the influential English 
and German merchants. One 
might be forgiven for mistak- 
ing the famous Viiia del Mar 
Club for a palace. Thither, 
after games at the Cancha, we 
used to adjourn, gratefully 
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and thirstily, especially after 
rugger, for the latter game is 
not really suitable for a tem- 
perature of about 75° in the 
shade. Among other things, 
I remember the wonderful 
pilliard-tables at the Club, and 
I should imagine that there 
were few better in South 
America. As far as I recollect, 
the young Doc., who nearly 
drove us to distraction with 
his slow, methodical methods 
of playing both billiards and 
golf, was once heard to remark 
that though he would not care 
to give a definite opinion, he 
was doubtful if he could recall 
more than one billiard-table in 
the whole of Glasgow that was 
up to the standard of the west 
table in the Vifia del Mar Club : 
and that, I might add, was 
praise indeed. 

The Cancha itself is really 
the racecourse of Valparaiso, 
and it reminded me of the 
smaller Savannah of Port of 
Spain, in Trinidad. 

Set in a flat basin with brown 
hills all around, the actual 
Cancha is quite well wooded 
and of fair green turf—not so 
good as the turf farther south 
at Concepcién, but very ade- 
quate for a decent game of 
golf. It is, indeed, much more 
than a racecourse; it is a kind 
of universal playground; for 
in the centre of the oval formed 
by the racecourse rails is a 
fne polo ground, and also 
football fields, or cricket 
pitches, whichever happen to 
be wanted. An eighteen-hole 
golf links runs all over it with 
a delightful inconsequence, now 
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disappearing round corners, 
then suddenly doubling back, 
so that one finds oneself doubt- 
fully taking a brassie down the 
straight in full view of the 
grandstand. One of the best 
drives I ever hit down that 
particular stretch was, I re- 
member, cut short in its promis- 
ing life by the wire extended 
across the course from some 
official’s box. The Engineer 
Commander, with whom I hap- 
pened to be playing, was greatly 
pleased by this contretemps, for 
he was at the time one down, 
and we had a lengthy argument 
about it. One of the holes, 
always faced with a certain 
amount of trepidation, for Dun- 
lops were then five shillings 
each, was a fine one-shot hole 
across @ fairly extensive pond, 
and the one I think we most 
of us liked best was a ‘ blind’ 
mashie shot over a thick clump 
of high trees, at the back’ of 
the grandstand, the green being 
very near to one of the cricket 
pitches. 

Our first game of rugger 
raised a considerable stir in 
Valparaiso, and only aged resi- 
dents remembered such a thing 
having happened before. As a 
matter of fact our captain had 
played in the last game, and 
so interested was he in this 
revival that he came ashore 
to cheer us on. Among other 
amusing tales he had to spin 
of the former match was an 
incident when he, having the 
ball, was almost over the line 
for a try, but was collared by 
the opposition full-back; a 
good, strong, low tackle. This 
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80 incensed one of the spectators 
that he rushed on the field, and 
stopping the play, offered to 
our mystified captain the use 
of a huge knife with which to 
get his own back, it being 
beyond his comprehension that 
anyone could submit to such 
indignity without at the very 
least carving a small slice out 
of the man responsible. On 
his generous offer being refused, 
he returned puzzled and gloomy 
to the touch-line, where scores 
of police were striving to con- 
tain the enthusiasms and wild 
disappointments of the rioting 
spectators. Listening to the 
captain, one came to understand 
why years had passed since 
that one and only attempt to 
educate the Chilean people in 
the art of rugger. Even at 
soccer, and our ship’s company 
played dozens of times ashore 
that year, there was always a 
chance of temperamental upsets 
and recriminations. The ex- 
citable Latin, volatile and vivid, 
has not had generations of 
games-playing ancestors. It is 
all just a little too vital yet. 
Later on some of those South 
American states are going to 
surprise the old world at games, 
especially at soccer. They have 
such wonderful speed and élan. 

Our rugger matches, how- 
ever, though watched by crowds 
of spectators, passed off with 
comparative calm. Some of 
them were very close indeed, 
and very enjoyable. The 
English colony at Valparaiso 
possibly ran to as many as six 
thousand, and the teams they 
were able to put up took a lot 


of stopping. The ground, of 
course, was not 80 soft as it 
might have been, and casualties 
were rather numerous. The 
cricket was better than the 
rugger, and it was good to get 
back once again to a turf 
wicket after the matting of the 
West Indies. The British regj- 
dents all seemed very cheerful 
and friendly : they mixed well 
and seemed happy in their 
exile. I should say one could 
fare a long way and do far 
worse than at Valparaiso. We 
found ourselves playing games 
at odd times against Scotsmen, 
Irishmen, Englishmen, and 
Welshmen, and the impression 
remains strong that all are 
welcome at any seaport or 
town in Chile, with the pos- 
sible exception at that time of 
Valdivia, which had a very 
large German colony—and the 
Armistice was then only two 
years gone. 

Soon after we had acquired 
the Cancha habit, I was sitting 
in a train with the Engineer 
Commander, the Senior Watch- 
keeper, and the Young Doce. 
waiting for it to start, when 
the Chief, who had cocked an 
ear at a window alongside his 
seat, suddenly astonished us by 
smiling grimly and holding up 
his hand. 

‘“‘ Listen!” he admonished 
us, and as the distant roar 
grew more clear, “ Time t0 
button up your pockets, chaps.” 
He smiled again and turned up 
the collar of his tweed coat. 
‘This is the race train,” he 
explained, and continued: “I 
was caught in one of these the 
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other day. The coves going 
out to the Cancha come swarm- 
ing into the carriages through 
the windows, over the roof, and 
under the wheels. You never 
saw such a sight. When we 
started, forty men were riding 
on the engine, but when we 
got to Miramar the number had 
peen reduced to thirty-eight, 
for two of them were swept 
off in the tunnel and killed. 

“They are quite a bright, 
friendly crowd,”’ said the Chief, 
as the first of the rush arrived 
and rapidly filled up the pull- 
man, “but I don’t believe in 
taking chances.’”’ He grinned ; 
“That’s why I said, ‘ Button 
up your pockets, chaps!’ ”’ 
This last remark became a 
kind of slogan in the ward- 
room in the course of time, 
and was much used in all sorts 
of irrelevant situations, such 
as when the Chief himself 
scored a ‘slam’ at bridge— 
a feat he performed with al- 
most scandalous frequency, for 
he was in a class by himself at 
that game. Also I recollect, 
later on down at Talcahuano, 
when we left the shelter of the 
Admiral’s jetty and dived in 
our Chilean cutter head first 
into a snorting ‘ Norther,’ it 
was the last coherent remark I 
heard the young Doc. utter 
that evening. 

One day, while we were 
tigzagging across the Cancha 
after our golf-balls, on a race- 
day, we were surprised to see 
@ small man leave the shelter 
of the grandstand and run like 
& hare for the cover of some 
trees on the other side of the 
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course. In his hand he firmly 
clutched a little black bag. 
Before he had reached his 
objective, a swarm of men, 
buzzing like a beehive, dashed 
out and followed him, the whole 
party moving at high speed 
and swearing like troopers. 
We halted and watched this 
strange proceeding ; for we knew 
by then that the actual race- 
meeting was taking place at 
Santiago, a matter of 115 miles 
away, and that all the com- 
pany gathered in the grand- 
stand, consisting principally of 
our friends in the train, did all 
their racing by proxy, as it 
were, over the telephone. 

‘* He’s got a long way to go 
if he’s forgotten to give the 
jockey of the next race some 
important message,’”’ the Chief 
announced doubtfully; “ and 
all his friends —they seem to 
have remembered something 
suddenly as well.” 

The young Doc. looked 
anxiously at the ‘ hare’ reach- 
ing cover in the trees. “I 
hope he makes it,’ he said 
doubtingly ; ‘‘I don’t altogether 
care for the appearance of his 
‘ friends.’ ”’ 

The Chief snorted as he took 
an iron from his bag and ex- 
amined the lie of the ball. 

‘“* He’ll be lucky if he does,”’ 
he said grimly; “the first 
three men are making good 
time.” They had between 
them a couple of knives and a 
revolver. 

But the small man ap- 
parently got away with it, 
though by that time the grand- 
stand sounded as if a menagerie 
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had been let loose inside—and 
the commissariat had failed. 

Later we were given to 
understand that the small man 
had hit upon the simple ex- 
pedient of giving as the winner 
of the race a horse in which he 
was deeply interested—he being 
at the strategical end of the 
telephone. The fact that his 
horse was ‘still running’ left 
him unmoved. By the time 
the mistake was discovered, he 
had time to stuff his consider- 
able winnings into that all- 
important little black bag and 
make a bee-line for the other 
side of the world. He was on 
his way there when we became 
interested spectators. 

“Not a verra satisfactory 
way of racing,’ the young 
Doc. observed, digging a colossal 
divot out of the roots of a tree. 
‘¢ Now when I was at Ayr...” 
But we cut his story short, for 
we had heard that one before. 

We were the recipients of 
much hospitality at Valpar- 
aiso, and I remember the many 
picnics especially, when we 
used to pile into two or three 
cars and go off into the blue. 
The roads were far better than 
those we had _ experienced 
farther north, but the scenery 
was not so varied and interest- 
ing as it becomes lower down 
the coast, though at times we 
could see distinctly the tower- 
ing snow-clad peak of Acon- 
cagua, the highest mountain 
in the New World, over a 
hundred miles inland. 

While we were in port, the 
magnificent new Chilean Naval 


Club was officially opened, and 
we were all invited to the 
function. It was a pretty 
crowded evening. The cards 
of invitation announced it as 
‘A Smoking Concert,’ but as 
the padre very truly remarked 
afterwards, ‘‘ There was con- 
siderable smoking but not a 
great deal of concert!” The 
Club was well and truly 
christened in magnums of 
champagne, and, as usual, we 
got on very well with the 
Chilean naval officers. I re- 
member that evening well ; for 
it was about the only occasion 
upon which my usually im- 
peccable servant failed me, and 
I shall never forget the Senior 
Watchkeeper’s face when I ex- 
plained to him what had 
happened. For the unfortunate 
thing was that nothing could 
be done about it, as we had 
been out at the Cancha and 
had had our uniform mess-kit 
sent ashore to change into 
before the reception. Mine was 
perfectly all right except for 
the fact that my servant had 
included in it, instead of my 
No. 1 trousers, a very finely 
creased pair which I used ex- 
clusively for coaling ship! I 
shall never forget the shaking, 
banging, and dusting that the 
Senior Watchkeeper, the young 
Doc., and I faithfully handed 
out to that pair of trousers 
in the short half-hour that we 
had allotted to our rapid clean 
into mess-kit. They looked 
all right, but I could not risk 
sitting down on any of the 
beautiful new furniture that 
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ed the Club, and so the 
whole of that long evening I 
had perforce to wander rest- 
lessly around like a ghost, 
explaining to many of our polite 
hosts that I preferred stand- 
ing up. 

The police seem to be wide- 
awake at Valparaiso. One 
evening another watchkeeper 
and myself got off the train 
at Miramar, bound for a dance. 
We had a suit-case apiece, for 
we were going to stay the night. 
It was @ rather warm evening, 
and as we strolled in what we 
considered to be the right 
direction we unbuttoned our 
light coats, thereby displaying 
a considerable area of boiled 
shirt. After walking for five 
minutes, we stopped and looked 
around, for it became evident 
that we were the objects of 
much interest to the inhabitants 
of that locality. Far from 
being of a flattering nature it 
seemed suddenly to us, halted 
in that narrow alley, to be a 
quiet surveillance from dark 
doorways and other nooks and 
crannies that boded ill. Talking 
together and not paying much 
attention to our direction, we 
had undoubtedly lost our way, 
and found ourselves in a dis- 
tinctly unsavoury part of the 
town. That would probably 
have been quite all right in 
daylight, but at night, in even- 
ing dress and carrying suit- 
cases, it was not so good. 
In fact, it suddenly occurred 
to us that we had been ex- 
cessively foolish, but it was too 
late then ; for we had penetrated 
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far into the dark, sinister street, 
and now saw that the vague 
Shadows around us were men. 
It was an unpleasant silent 
few moments, and we had just 
decided to wait upon events— 
a hurried retreat would, we 
instinctively felt, have been 
worse than useless— when a 
sudden _ terrific clattering 
sounded from the direction 
whence we had come. There 
was @ drumming of hooves, 
and to our relief a mounted 
man, looming large in the night, 
came galloping and shouting 
up the alleyway. As he rapidly 
approached, we saw that he 
was a mounted policeman, with 
a very comforting-looking sabre 
in his hand. His horse reared 
as he reined in, and sparks 
flew from its hooves. The 
dark, threatening shadows dis- 
appeared as if by magic, and 
the street was empty. He 
leant down from the saddle 
and spoke earnestly to us, 
pointing around and shaking 
his head at the same time, as 
if to imply that the people 
round that district were not 
the kind that one should know. 
In fact, so my messmate in- 
formed me, for his Spanish 
was better than mine, he de- 
clared that it was not safe to 
walk up that street, and he 
would not leave us until we 
were safely back on the high- 
road. And so, with the help 
of our stalwart escort, we 
finally found ourselves in a very 
different quarter of the town. 
After all, no town—let alone 
a great seaport like Valparaiso 
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—is altogether free from ‘ bad 
hats,’ and we were idiots to 


walk into one of their favourite out again. 
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residential districts in évening 


dress. We were lucky to get 


IV. 


The importance of Valpar- 
aiso may be judged by the fact 
that as far back as 1883 the 
annual value of the combined 
import and export. trade 
totalled over twenty million 
pounds, though it seems to 
vary considerably from year to 
year. At that time the popu- 
lation was in the neighbourhood 
of 90,000, but at the present 
day it is about double that 
figure. The strange thing about 
this great port is that it owes 
little to natural advantages ; 
for the roadstead is fully ex- 
posed to the heavy northern 
gales, and only partly sheltered 
from those of the south. 
Originally, one would suppose, 
it was the port for the capital, 
Santiago, but it is now a great 
city and seaport in its own 
right, well supplied by rail- 
ways and communications, both 
coastal and transverse. The 
trans - Andean railway starts 
from Valparaiso for Los Andes 
and Mendoza, and another line 
takes a tortuous path for 115 
miles to Santiago, though the 
capital is actually only 55 
miles away as the crow flies. 

Of Santiago, any country 
might be proud. It is a 
spacious city of magnificent 
distances, built on a grand 
scale. The Alameda is one of 
the handsomest in the whole 
of South America ; for it forms 


a triple avenue almost two 
miles long and over a hundred 
yards wide, lined with poplars 
and adorned with fountaing 
and statues ; one of which is 
of General O’ Higgins, the hero 
of the war of independence, 
But it is the background to 
Santiago that fills and rounds 
off the picture; a semi-circle 
of great peaks from whose 
heart rises the famous Cerro 
Santa Lucia, a reddish por- 
phyry crag. On the peak of 
this historic height the first 
sattlers erected that stronghold 
which enabled them to hold 
out for six years when besieged 
by their relentless Araucanian 
foes—growing what little food 
they could under the very 
muzzles of their guns. San- 
tiago has grown since that 
date ; it is now a thriving city 
of over half a million in- 
habitants ; the third greatest 
city of the whole of South 
America. Its buildings are 
simple and pleasing, consisting 
principally of one-storey houses 
of a dazzling whiteness that 
matches the far and near peaks, 
and which retain the genuine 
old Spanish design. It is a 
fair city set in a frame of snow 
and ice, and tints of gold and 
azure and violet and orange 
chase each other over the 
serene picture, conferring start- 
ling beauty by day and by night. 
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“ Have you seen Santiago ? ”’ 
one’s Chilean friends ask, very 
early in the acquaintance ; and 
wisely, they say little more, 
for sheer beauty speaks all 
languages. 

People who dislike rain are 
at home in both Santiago and 
Valparaiso, for the rainfall 
averages only about fourteen 
inches a year in each city, and 
the climate is ideal; just 
pleasantly warm for most of 
the year. Santiago, as one 
might expect, is a little colder 
in winter and a shade warmer 
in summer. 

Both cities come into that 
category of places which one 
finds oneself thinking of per- 
haps years afterwards for no 
apparent reason at all. One 
simply wonders how they are 
getting on. 

At the time of which I write, 
South America was a pretty 
expensive station. We heard 
it whispered that we were 
being charged on one occasion 
no less than eight pounds a ton 
for coal—bunker coal! I can- 
not vouch for any connection, 
but it was significant that 
we were the last commission 
on the Station. One shudders 
to think what the four light 
cruisers of our squadron cost 
the Admiralty out there. I 
think it was the Senior Watch- 
keeper, whose dinner-jacket 
coming adrift during a ‘rag’ 
one night, invested—and that 
is certainly the mot juste here 
—in a very splendid new one 
at Valparaiso ; but twenty-five 
guineas, we thought, was rather 
all excessive price. 
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People, guests from ashore, 
were always on board; old 
friends, new acquaintances, 
officials were always welcome. 
One must remember that the 
long war years were still a very 
live memory; and to the 
British residents of those count- 
less ports, big and small, which 
we visited, a British cruiser 
must have been a welcome 
sight. The children, especially, 
seemed to enjoy our small 
people’s tea-fights on board, 
when we arranged all sorts of 
thrills for them: and perhaps 
no one evinced more enthusiasm 
than one of our standing ‘ bad 
hats,’ a stoker, who used on 
these occasions to black his 
face and pop in and out of 
a barrel, the idea being that 
the small boy or girl who 
registered a hit with a wooden 
missile was awarded a prize. 

Two naval battles that are 
both secure of their place in 
history were fought in South 
American waters during the 
war: one, Coronel; the other, 
the Falklands. Of both these 
naval actions much has been 
written, and I mention them 
only because we were, I believe, 
in our light cruiser, the first 
British warship to pass over 
the scene of the Coronel action 
after the war, and to com- 
memorate it by heaving-to and 
holding a service on the spot. 
There, one calm sunny forenoon, 
with the ship’s company mus- 
tered by divisions on the 
fo’e’sle, and after the service 
by the chaplain was over, we 
dropped a wreath on the wide 
waters to the memory of that 
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Admiral who made the simple 
signal that Nelson could not 
have bettered: “I am going 
to engage the enemy.” And 
our thoughts were with all the 
officers and men who went 
with him. It brought back 
vividly to my mind the brisk 
alert figure crossing the gang- 
way of the training cruiser 
eighteen months before the 
war, at Bermuda. I saw again 
the bronzed face, the close- 
cropped pointed beard, and 
heard the grave voice of the 
Admiral as he addressed us 
after his inspection. 

It was not so very long 
afterwards that he had made 
that signal: “I am going to 
engage the enemy,’’ knowing 
as he made it that there was 
no hope, even though, with the 
cruel irony of Fate, his 
own antiquated flagship—an 
armoured cruiser of unsatis- 
factory design— was named 
Good Hope. Outnumbered, out- 
gunned, outclassed for speed, it 
was only a matter of time before 
both the British flagship and 
the Monmouth were shattered 
by the concentrated salvoes of 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. 
And the odds, already heavy, 
were rendered even more im- 
possible by the conditions ; the 
setting sun silhouetting the 
English ships while the enemy 
were practically invisible to the 
eastward, so that Craddock’s 
squadron could only fire at the 
continuous flashes of the Ger- 
man guns. Moreover, as there 
very often is in these waters, a 
big sea was running, and that 
meant that it is highly im- 
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probable that the lower cage- 
mates of either the Good Hope 
or the € Monmouth ever came 
effectively into the action. 
There is a certain mystery 


attached to the German 
Admiral’s movements after 
Coronel. There seems to be a 


gap of a fortnight unexplained. 
We heard, of course, many 
stories—at Valparaiso especi- 
ally. Von Spee brusquely for- 
bade the riot of celebrations 
planned by the fairly numerous 
German colony. A _ resident 
told me of that time; and how 
the news had dumbfounded the 
British residents of Valparaiso. 
One can imagine the scene: 
the victorious Germans issuing 
from their offices, their shops, 
their clubs—filled with jubi- 
lation; the English popu- 
lation, scornful, half-unbeliev- 
ing, and finally in despair, when 
the facts were substantiated 
and the victorious German 
ships arrived at Valparaiso, 
licking their wounds—for they 
had wounds ; they did not get 
away unscathed. Then Von 
Spee’s uncompromising gesture 
—no celebrations. He was a 
saddened, bitter man, for Crad- 
dock had been his friend. 
Almost it looked as if some- 
thing had gone from him—the 
will to fight. Men who met 
him at that time speak of him 
as moody, sombre, sad ; like a 
man who could not forget. 
And so Craddock won after 
all. For the listlessness of Von 
Spee was his own undoing. 
While he pottered about aim- 
lessly, the Inflewible and the 
Invincible were already on their 
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way, after a refit that broke 
every dockyard record of all 
time. ..-- 

“Jt cannot possibly be done 
in the time,’’ protested the 
scandalised dockyard. 

“Tt shall and will be done ! ” 
flatly came back the reply 
from Whitehall; and Jacky 
Fisher grimly sat with his 
hooded eyes on the calendar 
and his thoughts on that lonely 
Pacific seaboard. ... “No 
excuses ; no extra time granted. 
There are twenty-four hours 
in the day,”’ he replied, in effect, 
to all representations of im- 
possibility. 

And it was done—somehow. 
The impossible was accom- 
plished, and JInvincibie and 
Inflexible sailed at the time 
ordered ; their decks and flats 
cluttered with hundreds of tons 
of extra stores required ; their 
plates and bulkheads still seem- 
ing to vibrate from the furious 
assault of the legions of sweating 
dockyard men who had swarmed 
overthem. When we remember 
the battle of the Falklands, it 
were well to remember those 
men who declaimed with just 
pride: ‘* They sailed on time.’’ 

And away to the south-west, 
day by day, hundreds of miles 
fell away astern of the two 
racing battle-cruisers as their 
ever questing bows sought the 
southern horizon ; and almost 
hourly the vast shadows of their 
tripod-masts grew shorter and 
shorter. 

Nemesis came swift and sure 
and utterly unexpected; for 
hever in his wildest dreams 
could Von Spee have expected 
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that even Fisher would have 
the courage to detach from 
home waters two battle-cruisers 
to seek him out. But—as one 
might have expected — when 
they found him, and brought 
him to action at that other 
even more decisive battle of 
the Falklands, he fought as 
long as his ships remained 
afloat. And yet even then 
one suspects somehow that it 
was not the old Von Spee. It 
is difficult not to think that 
he lost a wonderful oppor- 
tunity when first to his amazed 
eyes there appeared in that 
harbour of Port Stanley, in 
the Falklands, showing over 
the land, the tripod masts that 
spelt his doom. He turned his 
squadron away to the east- 
ward, and perhaps in that 
moment resigned himself to the 
inevitable. Yet his appearance 
at that particular moment was 
decidedly awkward; for Ad- 
miral Sturdee’s punitive squad- 
ron was coaling ship in harbour. 
A few lucky salvoes from Von 
Spee might have made things 
more awkward still. True, the 
Canopus, that old out-of-date 
battleship, was acting as guard- 
ship, but the Von Spee of the 
China station, the Admiral who 
had trained his squadron into 
the finest gunnery unit of the 
whole German Navy, would, 
one cannot help feeling, have 
disregarded her, the more so 
aS he knew that those battle- 
cruisers that had so startlingly 
and inopportunely arrived had 
the heels of him for speed. 

So a month after Coronel, to 
the day, the German admiral 
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followed his old friend of the 
China station. And of the 


eight fighting ships of their 


We nearly played our last 
game of golf at Concepcidn, 
which I think was the most 
attractive links we encountered 
anywhere down the west coast. 
We lay snugly in by far the 
best harbour on the whole 
Pacific seaboard—Talcahuano : 
the Chilean Navy’s head- 
quarters. It is a fine, deep 
inlet, extending for miles and 
Sheltered from every quarter 
except the north. It was from 
that direction that the trouble 
came. Because there was a 
dance at Admiralty House that 
night, we made a great effort 
to get aboard to clean into 
evening dress so that we could 
attend. Our own steam-cutter 
had been hoisted as soon as 
the ‘Norther’ broke, so the 
Chilean admiral lent us a dock- 
yard tug. Unfortunately, we 
had to pull a cable or so in a 
cutter, manned by a Chilean 
service crew, to reach the tug 
—and that was the beginning 
of two and a half as strenuous 
hours as one could wish. We 
were swept hopelessly away 
up-harbour in the wild driving 
seas and rain, and finally came 
within an ace of being smashed 
to pieces on the sea-wall dead 
to leeward at the head of the 
harbour. There, the Chilean 
crew being completely done, 
we had, the ten of us, with our 
golf-bags strewn around the 
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combined squadrons it wag 
the little Glasgow alone that 
lived to tell the tale. 


boat, to relieve the Chileans 
and pull as we had never pulled 
before, to get out of the back- 
wash of the tremendous waves 
breaking on the sea-wall—and 
eventually back to the jetty 
from which we had started. 
For a time, in the boiling fury 
of the breaking seas near the 
sea-wall, things looked pretty 
hopeless, but working like 
beavers, we managed to make 
a yard at a time and gradually 
pulled out of that ghastly 
maelstrom almost in the shadow 
of the sea-wall. I remember, 
as the stern of the cutter 
suddenly rose ten feet straight 
up in the air on a kind of water- 
spout, finding myself clutching 
the gunwale, with next to me 
a wild figure staring out at 
that ghastly seascape now 
lighted up by searchlights. It 
was the ‘Pay,’ his glasses 
gone, his hair flying in the wind, 
his lips muttering, but the 
seventy miles an hour wind 
tore the words from his mouth 
and ripped them to leeward. 
For some reason I felt it 
imperative to gather that 
message. I lurched towards 
him, gripping the gunwale even 
tighter, and then I realised he 
was roaring at the top of his 
voice. I caught the words and 
nodded gravely at him to let 
him know I understood. 
“Blazes!” he had been 
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shouting to me, over and over 
again, “this'll break up our 
pridge four ! ”” 

The rest of that evening was 
worse than a nightmare, but 
we arrived back at the admiral’s 
jetty eventually, having missed 
by @ hair’s-breadth, first, ex- 
tinction on the sea-wall, then, 
on several occasions, complete 
disaster from the huge lighters 
and other craft adrift and 
driving up - harbour. We 
avoided many by feet, some 
by inches. 

In the meantime, our light 
cruiser had had to put to sea ; 
Talcahuano was no place to 
linger in that night. 

And the extraordinary thing 
was that the resplendent figure 
that brought me a restorative 
in the ante-room at Admiralty 
House—the coincidence kept 
me awake for about two min- 
utes—was none other than a 
very old friend for whom I had 
been searching for months, 
but never thought of looking 
for on the Admiral’s Staff; a 
certain Chilean naval officer 
who had been a highly popular 
member of the gunroom in the 
battleship in which I had 
served just before the war. 
‘George,’ we had always called 
him, for no one could pronounce 
his name, but he himself had 
always addressed everybody as 
amigo; post captains, lieu- 
tenants, even snotties, all were 
covered by that one word, 
amigo; spoken with grave 
courtesy and a disarming smile, 
80 that even post captains 
decided that ‘George’ was 
really rather a fine chap to 


have attached to the ship for 
training, even though he was 
only lent for a period. 
‘George,’ now a lieutenant- 
commander in his _ service, 
nearly killed us with hospitality 
that night. Between dances 
and doing his job, he came and 
hovered round, and between 
bouts of sleep I gathered all 
his news. Looking at him 
sleepily as he talked, resting 
my blisters and bruises in the 
depths of an arm-chair, nodding 
from exhaustion, there came 
an idea to me that my old 
friend of gunroom days repre- 
sented the real Chile. Here, 
around Concepcién, Coronel, 
and Lota, and inland on the 
banks of the Bio-bio, was the 
true heart of the 3,000 miles 
long country. And I remem- 
bered dreamily a picture I had 
recently seen; and felt I was 
right. I saw the figure of a 
dark, self-contained man; his 
features regular, clear-cut, of 
a slightly reddish tint. He sat 
his horse in a kind of concen- 
trated serenity, so that man 
and horse gave the impression 
of being lifelong friends. He 
wore the poncho of a mounted 
Huao, and all around him 
grazed the Araucanian herds 
of cattle and horses, whose 
welfare he left in perfect con- 
fidence to the alert native 
wolf-dog crouched at his feet. 
On his wrist, as on the wrist 
of the medieval sportsman, 
there was set a tame falcon. 
But his features were the 
features of my friend ‘ George.’ 
Peace may rest in Araucania, 
but the spirit has passed on. 













AS a result of the rising price 
of gold, mining is the most 
flourishing industry and the 
most popular occupation in 
Southern Rhodesia at the 
present time, besides being the 
inevitable topic of almost every 
conversation. Nearly every 
member of the community has 
an interest in it, an interest 
which may be anything be- 
tween ownership of a twelve 
stamp proposition and a mania 
for crushing and washing odds 
and ends of road metal; and 
even that is not quite as silly 
as it sounds, for a good many 
miles of a certain main trunk 
road are paved with rich ore ; 
a@ forerunner of the new Jeru- 
salem which resulted in the 
opening up of yet another 
mine. 

Stories of wonderful strikes 
are common, rumours of a 
banket reef—‘‘ Ounces to the 
ton, man ’’—and rock studded 
with visible gold—but most of 
us are quite satisfied with a 
steady 16 dwts. For the 
amateur prospector there is 
the added excitement due to 
the fact that a great deal of 
payable ore shows no colours 
in the pan—visible gold is 
exceedingly rare, and sometimes 
proves to be a snare and a 
delusion. In actual practice, 
stuff that looks fairly promising 
when washed often gives dis- 
appointing results in the hands 
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of the assayer—and then there 
is galena to catch the eye and 
the breath of the novice, 

Every other household pos- 
sesses a ‘dolly’ and a pan, 
and one is frequently shown a 
chunk of dirty stone, and asked 
what one thinks of it. As it 
may be anything from a piece 
of quartz from one of the big 
mines to a bit of the nearest 
rockery, intended to catch out 
the would-be expert, it is well 
to restrict one’s comments to 
such non-committal remarks as, 
“You can’t always go by the 
look of it ’’—or, if it should 
be whitish in appearance— 
“Looks a bit hungry to me, 
but, of course ” There are 
those people who buy little 
books full of obscure terms and 
drawings of strange objects, 
and on the strength of the 
jargon acquired by careful ap- 
plication to them, pose as 
experts when no real ones are 
known to be present. 

Gunter is a spare-time gold 
miner and the proprietor of 
very thriving business. A 
justly well-respected man, by 
no means given to flights of 
fancy, and full of information 
about the old days and un- 
frequented corners. He is al- 
ways careful to be accurate 
over details, and I have every 
reason to believe his account 
of his latest mining adventure. 
The late afternoon sun slid 
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through the open door into the 
shop, @ palely golden shaft of 
light burnishing the smooth 
mahogany of the wide counter, 
and caressing the piled bolts 
of tweed and gabardine. It 
was cool and pleasant inside ; 
the muted sound of the sparse 
traffic in Manica Road came in 
with the sunshine, and the air 
was full of the clean smell of 
new materials. I rarely came 
in to town, and for various 
reasons had had no oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Gunter 
for a couple of months; but 
seeing him alone I drifted in 
to ask how things in general 
were going with him, and in 
particular—how his mines were 
getting on. He owned two 


blocks of claims contiguous to 
each other, situated on a farm 
not much more than a dozen 
miles from Salisbury, and when 


I had last seen him he told 
me he hoped they would turn 
out to be something really 
worth while, but at that time 
he had lost the reef he was 
following in one of the shafts, 
and had been unable to dis- 
cover further traces of it. 

He pulled a chair forward 
for me, and settled himself 
comfortably against a bank of 
cloth-laden shelves. 

“T haven’t been able to do 
a lot lately,’’ he said in answer 
to my inquiries, “‘ the weather 
has been too bad; but I’ve 
managed to find that reef again, 
or at least, Z didn’t find it, 
and the manner of its dis- 
covery was rather oextra- 
ordinary. Are you in a hurry ? 
Yl tell you about it if you have 
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time to listen, but it’s a long 
story, and the reef is not the 
main thing—but I had better 
start right at the beginning. 
You know just where my two 
mines are? The Grasshopper 
and the Side-Line? At least, 
I hope they are mines.” 

I did know, for I had spent 
many unprofitable hours in 
their vicinity in an abortive 
attempt to discover a reef for 
myself, lured on by the fact 
that even odd handfuls of dirt 
picked up haphazard would 
show colours in the pan. I 
would have been contented 
with payable rubble even, but 
if it exists there, which I doubt, 
I did not find it, but then at 
no time do I suffer very seri- 
ously from the gold fever—not 
80 much as one book on the 
subject have I read. If I 
ever stumble on something good 
I may take a livelier interest in 
the whole business. 

‘¢ As you are aware,’”’ Gunter 
went on, ‘‘ I haven’t been doing 
much out there; apart from 
the rain holding up the work— 
just a little development work 
with the two boys, Napkin and 
Ginger. I only want to prove 
the value of the show and sell 
out. Napkin you know. He 
is a good boy, and has worked 
for me for years—I forget 
exactly how long it is now; and 
Ginger I signed on about twelve 
months ago. As a rule, I am 
too busy during the week to 
go out to see how the boys are 
getting on, but I generally 
manage to look them up during 
week -ends; Saturday after- 
noon is my usual time, but 
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sometimes I go out early on a 
Sunday and make a day of it. 
It doesn’t take long to get there, 
and an afternoon suits me very 
well, fossicking about, panning 
and selecting samples to bring 
back with me. It’s a good 
excuse to get out into the veld 
too, and a pleasant change 
from town. 

The boys had been working 
quite well for some time; one 
doesn’t expect too much from 
‘munts’ unless one is on the 
spot to boss them up, but 
usually Napkin is fairly re- 
liable, and considering how 
much I have to leave them on 
their own, they don’t do too 
badly. As I said, they had 
been doing well enough, so I 
was all the more surprised when 
I went out one Saturday to find 
they had done little or nothing 
—that’s about a month or so 
ago now—let me see, yes, just 
five weeks and three days. 
About three weeks after we 
had gone down twelve feet in 
the Side-Line and lost all trace 
of the reef. It had faulted to 
one side, as I suspected, but 
. several attempts to locate it 
failed, and I began to fear it 
had pinched out altogether. 
The Grasshopper was all right, 
and I decided to concentrate 
on it for the time being, and 
have another go at the Side- 
Line later. It didn’t take me 


long to see how little the boys 
had done, and when I had had 
a look round I called them up 
and asked them what was the 
matter—the whole week had 
been fine, so that was one 
excuse knocked on the head for 


a start—but they both merely 
looked sulky and had no exenge 
ready, and a native is usually 
pretty good at finding reasons 
for what he hasn’t done. 

I tackled Napkin, as the 
senior of the two, but I could 
get nothing out of him. Fe 
didn’t even fall back on the 
plea of sickness. ‘‘ What's the 
trouble, Napkin ? ” I said, “ why 
haven’t you boys done aly 
work # It’s no use your saying 
you have, because I’ve got 
eyes, and I can see for myself 
just how much or how little 
you do. Is there anything 
wrong with your scoff? Didn't 
you get your meat ? Come on, 
what is it?” 

“‘ Nothing, Baas.” 

‘You know me, you know 
I’m not the kind of baas who 
takes a pick-handle to his 
boys,”’ I told him; and that’s 
true, I don’t believe in it—if 
a boy wants to go, or if he 
doesn’t suit me, I sign him off, 
and that’s the end of it. I 
pay my ‘munts’ regularly, 
and feed them well, and apart 
from any other consideration 
I find it pays. ‘I’m not going 
to keep you or any boy to loaf 
around and do nothing,” I 
said to Napkin, ‘‘ so come on 
now, why haven’t you done 
any work this week ? ” 

But he only looked mulish, 
the way they do sometimes. 
You know that sullen, blank 
expression they put on. I 
saw it was no good trying to 
get any explanation out of 
him, and if he had been any 
other boy I should have sacked 
him there and then—but I 
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like him, and I’ve had him 
so long he has become almost 
a habit. Besides, I had always 
found him fairly trustworthy 
pefore, so I thought I would 
try another way. 

I remembered I had a copy 
of the ‘Outspan’ in the car, 
and in it there was an article 
on Ant-bears and their peculiar 
powers of digging—written by 
some naturalist who had been 
making a study of them. Ex- 
traordinary brutes they must 
pe. It seems they can tunnel 
for a8 much as sixty feet at a 
time, and a remarkably short 
time too, while no one is sure 
what they do with the loose 
dirt—they don’t kick it out 
behind them, and they can’t 
eat it, so it is supposed they 
must trample it down hard as 
they go along. There was a 
lot more—descriptions of their 
home life, and the burrows 
they make, but I’ve forgotten 
it all now. Do you know any- 
thing about them ? ” 

I shook my head. Ant-bears 
are a closed book to me; in 
fact, I cannot recall ever having 
seen a living specimen, though 
pictures and museums have 
familiarised me with the ap- 
pearance of the creature. It 
is not that they are uncommon, 
but they are timid and re- 
tiring, and only go abroad at 
night. 

“Well, as I was saying, I 
remembered this article; I 
had been reading it only the 
day before,” Gunter went on, 
“and I had an idea of shaking 
up Napkin. 

“Now look here, Napkin,” I 
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said, “‘ you understand English 
all right, and you can read it, 
can’t you? Well, go up to my 
car there beside the road and 
get the newspaper you will find 
in the back; it’s on the seat, 
I think—not the one the boys’ 
meat was wrapped up in, but the 
new one with the picture on the 
outside—bring it here to me.”’ 

He went off and presently 
returned with the paper. Look- 
ing up the article in question I 
turned the pages back and gave 
the paper to the boy. 

‘“‘Here you are,” I said; 
“call Ginger, and you can 
sit down here and read this 
to him. It won’t take long— 
and a8 you’ve done no work 
all the week another half-hour 
or 80 won’t make any difference, 
and while you are reading it I 
will go away and have a look 
round.” 

I’d never seen an Ant-bear 
in my life, but I had an idea 
of what they look like, and I 
described the brutes to the 
boys as well as I could. Long 
snout, and long thin tongue, 
short legs, humped back, 
greyish coat, and all that. I 
think there was a photograph 
of one, but I’ve no notion what 
name the natives have for 
them. Anyhow, I left the two 
of them to get on with it and 
pushed off. 

From where I was wandering 
about among the rocks and 
trees I could see Napkin squat- 
ting on the ground, holding 
forth to Ginger and stopping to 
peer at the paper at intervals ; 
some of the words seemed to be 
giving him a bit of trouble, but 
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I thought he would be able to 
grasp the gist of it. Then I 
went a bit lower down the 
slope of the hill, out of sight 
of them, and began to pick 
up likely samples of rock. I 
never can get over that yarn 
about the fellow stubbing his 
toe against a stone, looking at 
it, and seeing gold in it, where 
Johannesburg is today. Think 
what it would mean to this 
country if someone discovered 
a second Rand! I don’t agree 
with the people who say there 
are no big reefs up here. I 
believe the big reef the Rand 
stands on runs the whole length 
of Africa, and if there isn’t a 
banket reef somewhere in 
Rhodesia, then where does all 
this colour and all these small 
outcrops come from? I don’t 
believe the ancients got all the 
gold out—Mitchen says—and 
Mitchen is a man I’ve got a lot 
of time for as 

“How did Napkin and 
Ginger get on with their 
natural history lesson?” I 
asked, when I saw he was in 
‘danger of forgetting all about 
them. I, too, know Mitchen 
and his views on the gold 
question. 

“Oh yes — Napkin — where 
was I? Oh yes, when I 
reckoned he must have finished 
I went back. He seemed to be 
much impressed. 

‘Well, have you read it?” 

‘6 Ja, Baas.” 

‘And do you think you 
understand? Have you ex- 
plained it to Ginger? ” 

Ginger was standing by, 
grinning and scratching himself. 





‘‘ Ja, Baas, we understand, 
and we think it is very Strange,” 

‘Well, now you have read 
all about these animals, and 
know what they can do, you 
must make up your minds 
whether you are going to Stay 
and work for me, and when I 
say work, I mean work properly, 
You have not done a stroke 
of work since I was out here 
last time, so far as I can see, 
and I’m not going to keep you 
here to do nothing. Make that 
quite clear to Ginger, Napkin.” 
I waited while Napkin de- 
claimed to the other boy, and 
then I went on. 

‘You have just been reading 
how these animals can dig— 
faster than any boy, and how 
clever they are,’ I said, “ and 
I can send to the School of 
Mines at Bloemfontein (there 
isn’t any such thing, but I 
just said what came into my 
head) or Cape Town, and buy 
four of these things from them. 
I can get them for five pounds 
apiece — good, trained Ant- 
bears. They will dig just 
where I tell them to, and when 
they have finished at one place 
I shall only have to take them 
to the next spot where I want 
them to work, and they will 
start digging again at once. 
They won’t stop work to talk 
—they won’t go ‘fagashing’ 
(visiting), or make any ‘in- 
daba’ (fuss). They won’t ask 
for first-grade mealie meal, and 
say they don’t get enough 
meat. When they are hungry 
all they have to do is to 
stick out their tongues and 
collect a lot of ants to eat. 
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That’s all they want for scoff, 
ants, and heaven knows there 
are plenty of them about; 
ants for scoffi—no ‘ indaba,’ 
and only five pounds for each 
one, and they will do every- 
thing they are told. Now, do 
you want to go? Because if 
you do—all right. You can 
pring your ‘stoupas’ and I 
will sign you off here and now. 
Or are you going to stay and 
do your work properly? If 
you want to go, say so, for if 
you stay you must work. I’d 
just as soon send down to 
Bloemfontein for these animals ; 
in fact, I’ve a good mind to 
do so, anyhow—they’d teach 
you how to dig and look for 
gold.” 

Napkin looked very sheepish 
and shuffled his feet. 

“No, Baas,’ he said at last, 
“we don’t want to go—and 
we will work better next week. 
Master need not get the 
animals.’’ 

“Very well,” I said, “I will 
give you another chance—but 
don’t forget, if you aren’t 
careful I shall send for one to 
come and give you a lesson 
in how to dig. You read all 
about it, so you know it is 
true.” 

After that I walked across 
to the Side-Line and had 
another look at the shaft and 
the surrounding ground, as 
well as the various holes which 
had been dug in the hope of 
coming on the reef, or a leader. 
It was all exactly as it had 
been on the occasion of my last 
visit. It was too late to do 
anything much, and there was 


no new rock to crush, so J 
decided to go home. 

I was very disappointed with 
the Side-Line, although the 
Grasshopper was satisfactory ; 
for I had hoped the lost reef 
would improve as it went down, 
and perhaps widen out. 

The boys were under the 
impression I should not return 
for a week as usual, but not 
feeling too sure how they would 
behave themselves in spite of 
their promises, I decided to 
pay them a surprise visit 
on the following Wednesday. 
Making a special effort I got 
away fairly early, and as the 
distance is not great I knew I 
should have plenty of time to 
look around and see what they 
had done, or more likely hadn’t 
done, and still get home in 
daylight. 

I left the car up on the road 
at some distance from the 
Grasshopper as I always do, 
and, of course, the boys could 
see me coming across the veld. 
It must be nearly a quarter of 
a mile, and the country quite 
open. By ‘road’ I mean that 
wagon track that branches off 
to the left before you pass the 
homestead. I knew quite well 
that even if the boys were not 
working they would take care 
to keep an eye on the direction 
from which I might appear, so 
I did not expect to catch them 
on the hop; but on the Wednes- 
day in question, Napkin must 
have sighted the car at once; 
for by the time I reached the 
boys’ huts I found him waiting 
for me, his blanket neatly 

rolled up into a bundle lying 
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at his feet, and a greasy piece 
of paper, his ‘stoupa,’ in his 
hand; he was wearing most 
of the clothes he possesses, a 
pair of shorts in addition to 
his trousers, and a black waist- 
coat over a highly coloured 
sweater, which in its turn 
covered his best pink shirt. 
The shoes which are his pride 
and torment lay beside the 
blanket, as he always carries 
them if he intends to walk any 
distance. 

I gazed at him in astonish- 
ment. 

‘¢ Baas,” he said, as I came 
up to him, “I want to go to 
my own kia (house). I want 
to go now. Will the Baas sign 
me off and let me go ? ”’ and he 
held out the ‘ stoupa’ as if he 
expected me to materialise pen 
and ink from the air. 

“Why, what’s up now, 
Napkin ? ” I asked in surprise, 
prepared to hear that the whole 
Napkin family and kraal had 
been wiped out. 

‘“‘ Baas,” he began, “I did 
not do this thing. No matter 
what anyone says, I had noth- 
ing to do with it, but I want to 
go to my kia. Master can 
believe me or not, I did not 
know it was there, and I 
never saw it till after it was 
dead. I haven’t had one little 
piece of the meat, and I tried 
to stop the other boys from 
taking any, but they would 
not listen to me.” 

“What on earth are you 
talking about ? ’’ I demanded. 
I thought he must have gone 
off his head. There was no 
sign of Ginger, who was prob- 
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ably waiting to see what was 
going to happen. 

“TI know the Baas will be 
angry,’”’? Napkin replied dis. 
mally, “and I told them so; 
but I did not kill it, and I 
would not have let the other 
boy kill it if I had known it 
was there, but Master did not 
say he was going to send it, so 
how could I know? WhenI 
Saw Master’s car coming [ 
knew someone must have told 
Master all about it. I have 
kept the skin.”’ 

He pointed to something on 
the ground a little way off, and 
I saw that it was the skin of 
some fairly large animal, pegged 
out flat, with the furry side 
uppermost, but even then I 
could not make out what he 
was driving at. 

“Kept the skin of what?” 
I asked. 

“The animal the Baas sent 
from the School of Mines at 
Bloemfontein. I did not think 
Master really meant to send 
it, and I did not see it come 
here ; it must have come in the 
dark, but I don’t know how it 
could come so quickly.” 

‘But I didn’t send any 
animal, Napkin, from _ the 
Bloemfontein School of Mines 
or anywhere else; you had 
better tell me just exactly 
what has happened.” 

At that he looked a little 
less worried and folded up his 
‘stoupa’ and put it away 
somewhere among his many 
garments, but he still seemed 
far from comfortable, and it 
was plain something had 0¢- 
curred to upset him badly. 
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Apparently the trouble had 
on the Tuesday morning 
when he and Ginger were work- 
ing at the Grasshopper, and 
Napkin wished me to under- 
stand they were working very 
pard, and had started very 
early to make up for the time 
they had wasted, a bit of soft 
soap that did not impress me 
very much. They had orders 
to concentrate on that par- 
ticular shaft and not to worry 
about the Side-Line for the 
time being. 

When they had been at work 
for about an hour one of the 
farm herd-boys wandered past 
at the tails of a few head of 
cattle he was taking out to 
graze. He stopped to pass 
the time of day with the two 
mine-boys, and let his beasts 
go on without him. Napkin 
was anxious to assure me of 
the fact (only I didn’t believe 
him) that neither he nor Ginger 
ceased work for an instant, but 
anyhow, he insisted that Ginger 
was actually down the shaft, 
and he himself, having hauled 
up some rock, was just going 
down again. At the end of a 
brief conversation the herd- 
boy left them and went on, 
warned by Napkin of the danger 
of letting the cows come so 
close to the mine. When the 
boy caught up with the cattle 
they were near the shaft of 
the Side-Line, which wasn’t as 
well protected as it might 
have been. He heard a sound 
of scuffling and thumping going 
on at the bottom of the shaft, 
and feared one of the calves 
had fallen down, so naturally 
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he went to look. A fairly large 
animal was moving about there, 
but it was certainly not a calf. 
It was, he decided, some wild 
creature and. therefore fair 
game ; for the natives will eat 
anything and everything that 
may be regarded as meat. It 
isn’t often they get anything 
bigger than a rabbit near the 
large towns now, so I suppose 
he was pleasantly surprised. 
Taking up a large, jagged piece 
of rock he heaved it down on to 
the captive, and having dis- 
abled it he descended to finish 
it off with his spear. 

When he finally succeeded in 
killing it he found the carcase 
too heavy to get up single- 
handed, so he climbed out by 
means of the hand and foot 
holes scooped out of the sides of 
the pit and called to my boys 
to come and assist him. The 
call of meat proving stronger 
than that of duty (Napkin said 
they only went to help him 
because they thought it was 
one of the cattle in difficulties), 
they hurried across to give him 
a hand, and when they saw 
the victim lying dead on the 
ground they recognised it for 
one of the very animals I had 
told them so much about on 
the previous Saturday—namely, 
an Ant-bear. They were horri- 
fied to think they had been 
in any way party to the de- 
struction of their master’s un- 
doubtedly valuable property— 
hadn’t I said the thing cost 
five pounds each, more than an 
ox? And they were all the 
more disturbed when they 
noticed it had been digging at 
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the base of the shaft, for that 
convinced them it must belong 
to me, and to have been acting 
under my instructions. I was 
certain to blame them for its 
death, they argued, and, more- 
over, there seemed to be some 
kind of ‘tagati’ (witchcraft) 
about the whole affair, other- 
wise how could I have made an 
animal find its way out to the 
mine, and understand exactly 
where I wanted it to dig when 
it got to its destination, par- 
ticularly as they knew Bloem- 
fontein to be a very long way 
away, and Cape Town even 
farther ? 

Napkin went on to explain 
that while they believed all 
they read about the powers of 
Ant-bears, and all I said about 
them, they had doubted the 
sincerity of my threats to 
replace my boys with the 
animals, but now they believed 
every word of it. He seemed 
to feel that the Grasshopper 
Mine, not to mention the Side- 
Line, and his peculiar Baas 
were rather unlucky for him, 
and he wound up by reiterating 
his conviction that his own 
kia was the best place for 
him. 

I left him and went to look 
at the skin. It was that of an 
Ant-bear right enough, and it 
was queer that the brute should 
have turned up when and 
where it did; for in all the years 
of mining I have had in the 
country I have never seen more 
than the spoor of one, and 
never knew the first thing 
about them until I came on 
that article in the ‘ Outspan,’ 


and I suppose I should have 
forgotten about that before 
long but for the unexpected 
advent of one of the creatures 
on my claims. 

Thinking to pull the boy's 
leg a bit, I walked back to him, 
pretending to look grave. 

“Well, Napkin,” I said, 
shaking my head, “I don't 
know what I’m going to do 
about this, I’m sure.” 

“Why didn’t the Baas send 
to tell me this thing was 
coming ? ’’ he wailed, burrow- 
ing down the front of his shirt 
to extract his ‘ stoupa’ once 
more, and unfolding the ragged 
piece of paper with an air of 
finality. 

Seeing that he was genuinely 
disturbed, and I was likely to 
lose a useful boy, I stopped 
my little joke and tried to 
persuade him that the animal 
had not belonged to me. I 
told him again I had not sent 
for any Ant-bears, and that I 
knew nothing about this par- 
ticular specimen, nor did I 
think it belonged to anyone in 
the neighbourhood. Hither it 
was a stray, or else—and this 
was very probable—it was a 
wild one, and had I seen it 
myself I should have shot it; 
but, for all that, Napkin did 
not appear satisfied ; the coinci- 
dence was a bit too much for 
him. 

I got out the little magnifying 
glass I always carry to help me 
find the gold in the quartz 
when there is any to see. 

‘Did you look to see if the 
animal had the School of Mines 
brand on it?” I asked the 
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worried boy, “because if it 
came from Bloemfontein or 
Cape Town it will be branded 
§.M., and a number four if it 
was intended for me.” 

Napkin had to confess he 
had not thought of examining 
the skin to the extent of 
looking for a brand. Telling 
him the marks would be very 
small and probably hidden by 
the longish coat, I gave him 
the magnifying glass and told 
him to go and look closely. I 
sat down on a rock while he 
pawed about in the fur inch 
by inch, like a monkey going 
over a dog for ticks. He looked 
it over twice very carefully, 
wagging his head and mutter- 
ing to himself, and then he 
returned to me, obviously a 
good deal easier in his mind. 

Ginger was to be seen hanging 
about near the head of the 
Grasshopper shaft, pretending 
to be doing something to the 
windlass, but unable to con- 
ceal his interest in Napkin’s 
movement. 

“No, Baas,’’ Napkin said, 
“T can’t find any brand, so 
perhaps the thing was a wild 
one; but I wish the Baas would 
look for himself.” 

To satisfy him I went across 
to the place where the skin 
lay and pretended to search 
for the non - ‘existent marks ; 
anyhow, I was interested in it, 
and took a good look at the 
feet and claws, but being more 
than twenty-four hours old it 
was growing a bit niffy, and the 
ants were getting to work on it. 

“Tt’s all right, Napkin,” I 
said presently, “‘ this is not the 
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skin of one of the Ant-bears 
from the School of Mines—if 
it were it would have their 
brand on it—so there is nothing 
to worry about. There is no 
reason why you should go away 
—it’s only a wild Ant-bear 
from the veld.” 

He was still a little dubious 
and uncomfortable, I could see ; 
but the absence of any mark of 
ownership, together with the 
fact that I did not appear to 
be annoyed, convinced him 
that nothing serious was likely 
to happen as a result of the 
incident ; he put up his “stoupa’ 
again and said he would remain 
on the property. 

Calling Ginger, I set the two 
boys to folding up the skin for 
me, and then sent Ginger with 
it to the car—seven feet six 
inches long the skin is. I’ve 
got it in my house now. 

Well, by that time it was 
getting late, but I thought the 
light would last long enough 
for me to have a dekko at the 
Side-Line. I was curious to 
see if the Ant-bear had done 
any of its famous digging. 
For an animal which spends 
most of its life underground, 
it seemed very silly of it to 
blunder into anything so ob- 
vious a8 @ new mine shaft. 

Napkin followed me through 
the grass and between the 
spindly trees, and helped me 
descend to view the efforts 
of the unexpected excavator. 
The unfortunate beast had not 
been idle; for, ignoring our 
tunnelling, it had dug two fairly 
large slanting tunnels of its 
own, but on investigation I 
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found they did not penetrate 
far; they were both stopped 
short by a solid wall of rock. 
Finding itself baulked in its 
efforts to escape, the Ant-bear 
had begun on yet another 
burrow when it was interrupted 
by the herd-boy. On coming 
up against the barrier the 
captive must have backed out 
and tried again in a slightly 
different direction, only to find 
the reef where the fault had 
thrown it. The reef had faulted 
twice, only I didn’t know that 
then, but it did occur to me 
that this might be the lost reef, 
and I hustled Napkin off for 
Ginger, a hammer, and some 
sample bags. 

Don’t ask me what the Ant- 
bear hoped to do by digging 
blindly into the hill—I imagine 
they haven’t many ideas be- 
yond burrowing. 

By the time I had the boys 
busy chipping out samples I 
felt myself getting tremendously 
excited, but it seemed too much 
like a miracle to expect that 
the unjustly slaughtered beast 
should have disclosed the reef. 

Napkin pounded away at the 
first few pieces we got out, and 
he, too, was excited; for I 
could hear his breathing as he 
peered over my shoulder while 
I rocked the pan until only the 
last few grains remained, show- 


ing a very fair tail of gold. 1 
was the reef right enough, and 
going sixteen dwt. to the ton 
a8 even as you like. I have 
the assayer’s report here to 
prove it. 

Poor old Napkin, I don’t 
think he will ever quite get 
over it. The sight of the gold 
in the pan nearly made him 
pack up again. He is certain 
I had more to do with the 
arrival of that Ant-bear than 
I will admit, and he regards 
the whole affair as being more 
than a little ‘ tagati.’ I don’t 
altogether know what to make 
of it myself, but there are two 
things I am sure of: one is 
the skin of the animal—l’ve 
got that; and the other is the 
gold—lI’ve got that too, or at 
least I know where it is. 
Machinery is what I want now. 
You wouldn’t care to come in 
with me? We could call it the 
Ant-bear Syndicate.” 

“T have a better idea,” I 
said; “‘why not get a team of 
Ant-bears together and take 
Napkin to boss them up while 
we make a prospecting tour of 
the country ? ”’ 


All the same, I believe 
Gunter’s story, for he is a 
truthful man, and there is 
Napkin and the Ant-bear’s skin 
to uphold him. 
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GRAND’ECAI. 


BY C. W. WARDLAW. 


** Grant me, oh Lord, a Grand’écai, 
So great and grand that even I 
May have no need 


To lie!”’ 


—Piscator’s Prayer: La Trinité Version. 


I. 


Tus is not a fish story but 
a faithful account of a day 
spent in quest of tarpon on a 
Trinidad river. In fairness to 
the sporting reader it should 
be admitted from the outset 
that the writer possesses few 
daims to the honourable title 
of piscator. In far-off days, it 
is true, he has guddled trout 
in charming Scottish streams, 
and when the rivers have been 
in spate an occasional ill- 
advised fish has become 
attached to a worm-clad hook 
dangled in the water by the 
least adept of fishers; to his 
shame he also confesses to 
having taken an occasional 
trout by means of a night-line 
surreptitiously set in private 
waters. But these are mere 
peceadillos, boyish truancies, 
not to be set up as solid ex- 
perience of the most gentle of 
arts. Even a youthful perusal 
of Walton’s classic has left but 
the faintest memories, and if 
at the point of a bayonet the 
Writer were asked to explain 
what was meant by the ‘ Com- 
Pleat Angler,’ he would have 
to stammer out some quite 
Inadequate utterance such as, 


‘Complete with an outsize 
lunch basket, a flask of whisky, 
another large basket for the 
proleptically caught fish, a load 
of wading boots and other 
junk, and, presumably, a rod 
and line and some hooks.” 
And, if the bayonet were still 
withheld, he might find time to 
add, “‘ A deal of patience and 
some quiet philosophy.” 

But I observe that I have 
forgotten the bait, which 
shows that I am no true 
fisherman. 

Now it is a fact of experience 
that, even when encompassed 
by the interesting novelty of 
the tropics, one wakes up 
periodically to realise the ex- 
istence of a vast number of 
things, more or less ready to 
hand, that one has never done. 
When in my hearing my friends 
Bruce and Bradburn began to 
discuss the arrangements for 
a day’s tarpon  fishing— 
grand’écai in the local ter- 
minology—near the mouth of 
one of our rivers, it occurred 
to me that after several years’ 
residence in Trinidad I had 
never so much as exerted my- 
self in this obvious direction. 
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Smitten with the glamour of 
a day’s boating in strange 
places, I proffered myself 
humbly as a candidate for the 
exercise of rod and line. 

“That’s all right,” said 
Bruce. ‘‘ Come along with us. 
Plenty of room in the boat. 
Of course, it’s only a small 
flat-bottomed punt made out 
of old soap-boxes.”’ 

‘‘ Thanks,’’ I replied briskly. 
‘What about tackle ? ”’ 

“Oh! Don’t bother about 
that. The Coolie-man who 
owns the boat is supplying 
rods and lines and has promised 
to have some fresh bait all 
ready.” 

““ Good ! 
grub?” 

“Well, I’m looking after 
that,’’ said Bruce. ‘I suggest 
that we set out at six in the 
morning and eat breakfast while 
we are sailing down to the 
mouth of the river.” 

‘“‘ Excellent ! ”’ said I, feeling 
that my friend Bruce possessed 
indisputable claims to that com- 
pleatness required of all true 
anglers. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you’ll 
allow me to look after other 
forms of refreshment ? ” 

“Right oh! And be sure 
that you put on your oldest 
clothes! It’ll probably be a 
bit messy.” 

I promised, having already 
decided in my own mind to 
wear tennis shoes to make 
swimming the more easy in the 
event of any inadvertent cap- 
sizing of the punt. 

““ By the way,’’ I said, ** how 
big are those tarpon we are 
going to catch ? ”’ 
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“They go to a good size,” 
replied Bruce reassuringly, 
“Nothing less than twelve 
pounds, and they may go up 
to eighty or a hundred. Then 
they tow the boat or break the 
line!” 

“‘ Great sport !”’ I ejaculated 
enthusiastically, picturing my. 
self being towed at top speed 
down a snag-ridden waterway 
by one hundred pounds of hook- 
maddened fish. 

Now to all those serious 
matters Mrs Bruce and my wife 
had been lending an attentive 
ear. With the announcement 
of the piscine avoirdupois which 
might be expected in our homes 
on the morrow, their heads 
began to nod together with 
that derisive, one might almost 
say facetious, wisdom which 
wives in collaboration are apt 
to display. 

“We won’t have to order 
anything for tomorrow's 
dinner,’’ they chanted, heads 
nodding in harmony. 

“Of course not,’ said I, 
visualising a succession of 
easily hooked eighty-pounders. 
‘¢ We'll have more tarpon than 
we'll know what to do with!” 

So we parted to meet on the 
morrow. But after they had 
gone, we had another influx of 
visitors. They had, of course, 
to be told about the fishing 
expedition. 

“Grand’écai!” said my 
friend Mitchell, authoritatively 
referring to the tarpon by its 
local appellation. ‘ You'll be 
lucky if you get one, and when 
you’ve got it, you'll find it’s 
not worth eating!” 
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More followed in the same 
strain. As far as I was con- 
cerned, it made no difference 
to the pleasurable prospect of 
4 day’s fishing. But it is 
astonishing how easily women 
are influenced. 

“Well, I don’t really care 
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if you don’t bring home tarpon 
tomorrow,”’ said my wife later 
in the evening. ‘It doesn’t 
seem to have very much 
flavour ! ”’ 

I was peeved at this. 

‘Don’t eat it if you don’t 
like it!’ I replied snappishly. 


II. 


Just before the onset of the 
rainy season in Trinidad, there 
is a brief probationary period 
marked by some preliminary 
downpours with fair weather 
between. With the prospect 
of months of rain in store, one 
begins to cherish those last 
fine days as do boys the tail-end 
of a school vacation, and from 
them to extract the last ounce 
of holiday delight. 

It was on the morning of 
such a day, already brightly 
glittering with sunshine at six 
o'clock, that we set out on our 
quest for grand’écai. Morning 
is the prime of tropic day— 
clear, cool, and fresh—that is, 
a3 fresh as it ever can be at 
low altitudes in torrid climes ; 
for the fragrance of the good 
earth which is so pleasing in 
temperate lands is a thing 
sadly lacking in the equatorial 
belt. 


By car we sped south and 
west, through fields of rustling 
sugar-cane and past rows of 
little East Indian and negro 
dwellings where the first wisps 
of smoke were ascending into 
the still air. Then turning 
west we entered on the ex- 
tensive swampy region of 
VOL, CCXXXIX. —-NO. MCCCCXLIV. 


Caroni, a little-known terrain 
that slowly merges with the 
Gulf of Paria, a land partly 
reclaimed by drainage for the 
cultivation of sugar-cane, partly 
left in its native water-soaked 
state, traversed by rivers and 
canals. 

On one of these waterways 
our craft and its attendant 
boatmen awaited us. 

Nearby, from the little East 
Indian huts, barely raised above 
the morass on clay mounds, the 
inhabitants were beginning to 
emerge to speed our expedition 
with the unconcealed curious 
gaze of country folks. Sitill 
ruminating the overnight cud, 
a herd of zebu cows was taking 
its ease, a picturesque group 
reclining on the river bank. 

Cocks crowed, the skinniest 
of underfed mongrel curs 
yapped out a staccato challenge. 
It was time to be off. Our 
craft was in the nature of a 
small flat-bottomed punt, poled 
along by our two East Indian 
guides, descendants of coolies 
introduced into the island 
in past days as indentured 
labourers. I was allocated the 
narrow thwart at the bow, and 
there I made myself comfort- 
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able, my knees abutting on a 
bucket of water in which small 
fresh-water sardines—the day’s 
bait—were swimming in igno- 
rant bliss. 

Pushing off from the bank, 
we were soon gliding softly 
along the narrow channel. On 
either side, rooted in the 
treacherous mud-banks, man- 
groves bedecked in their rich 
garment of livid green foliage 
obscured what view one might 
have obtained of the vast area 
of grass-grown swamp. Moving 
smoothly down the placid 
waterway the full charm of the 
morning encompassed us and 
one knew the soft ecstasy, the 
tremulous exhilaration, that 
adventurous expectation com- 
bined with fair weather brings 
to the explorer. On all sides 
the birds were sending out 
their first greeting to the open- 
ing day. Blackbirds with the 
most golden-yellow heads in 
the world made busy little 
chattering coteries in the larger 
trees. Merle-corbeaux, those 
uncouth tropical blackbirds, 
were singing with a sweetness 
hard to reconcile with their 
quaint, almost mechanical 
mannerisms. Little brown 
doves, the black - and - white 
washer- woman, and other 
dainty feathered bodies darted 
to and fro in the mangroves, 
while farther off, flapping away 
before our advancing prow, 
winged creatures of larger 
calibre, choughs and egrets, 
added to the interest of our 
journey. High over our heads 
a pair of parrakeets, their 
beautiful yellowish-green plum- 
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age luminous in the sunlight, 
could be seen following the 
course of the river, intent on 
their own purpose. 

Were I vouchsafed a wish, it 
would be for sharper sight, that 
I might observe more closely 
the ways of birds, happy in 
their natural haunts. 

By this time Bruce was at 
work in his knapsack, and soon 
we were munching sandwiches 
and drinking comforting cups 
of tea decanted from a thermos 
flask. 

I was conscious of partaking 
of the pleasures of angling. 

“Good tea, this!’ I re- 
marked, smacking my lips in 
appreciation. ‘‘ Nothing like 
@ hot drink in the morning.” 

“Yes, not bad,” Bruce 
allowed, ‘‘ considering that after 
brewing it the butler carefully 
placed the thermos in the ice- 
box overnight ! ”’ 

By the time I had cleared 
my conscience of the story 
about the Scotsman who, on 
first purchasing a thermos 
flask, took it to bed with him 
to serve as a hot water-bottle 
and in the morning used the 
contents for shaving, fish were 
already beginning to leap and 
Splash ahead of us. ‘ Four- 
eyes,’ those curious pop-eyed 
fishes of estuarine and coastal 
waters in the West Indies and 
the Guianas, were already much 
in evidence. Swimming along, 
with the top of the skull just 
above the water and the curi- 
ous stalked eyes easily visible, 
they have, at a distance, quite 
the appearance of a water- 
snake. With their extraordinary 
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powers of perception they make 
off at a moment’s notice, dash- 
ing rapidly over the water 
surface with a curious scuttling, 
leaping movement. Well-de- 
yeloped specimens, fat-bodied, 
and some eight to ten inches 
long, form a characteristic 
picture as they advance like a 
phalanx of submarines, peri- 
scopes alert for lurking dangers. 

But our interest was not in 
‘Four-eyes.’ Tarpon was our 
fish. Fears that they might 
be scarce or absent were soon 
allayed ; for as we progressed 
down-stream between dense 
walls of dark-green mangrove 
the water surface was con- 
tinually being disturbed ; just 
a few yards ahead of our punt 
specimens of all sizes enjoying 
their morning frolic were break- 
ing the surface, flirting a little 
en plein air, and finally making 
off with a provocative waggle 
of the well-exposed tail. 

‘ Grand’écai ’—big-scale—in 
the patois of Trinidad. So, 
with the simple but apt de- 
scriptiveness of people who live 
close to nature, the peasant has 
described the tarpon, a member 
of the herring tribe, and like 
the herring bedecked in large 
silvery scales. It occurs in the 
warmer parts of the West 
Atlantic, the books will tell 
you, and is an active predator 
on the fry of other fishes. On 
occasion reaching a length of 
seven feet and a weight exceed- 
ing two hundred pounds, it is 
evident that the tarpon pro- 
vides suitable raw material for 
a fishy anecdote. As a real 
marine sporting fish, tarpon or 
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Silver-king is caught on the 
east and west coasts of Florida, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and in 
the Caribbean Sea off Panama. 
When hooked he gives a fine 
display of acrobatics, leaping 
high in the air, only to weary 
and fall, at length, a victim to 
the wily fisherman. According 
to the philosophic and pis- 
catorial ‘ compleatness ’ of the 
latter he may take it home with 
him to prove his tale and 
publish his prowess, or content 
in his own mind with the know- 
ledge of a battle well contested, 
and knowing the flesh to be 
worthless, he may return his 
sporting adversary to the sea. 
Farther down-stream, with 
the tide outflowing, the water 
became very lively with fish. 
From near to the river banks 
mullet would dash out to the 
security of deeper water, dis- 
turbing the placid surface with 
their curious but characteristic 
wake, leaving for a_ brief 
moment what might almost 
be described as a spoor. But 
our eyes were all for the tarpon. 
A few yards ahead of us they 
were churning up the water 
in the most lively fashion. 
There were big fellows among 
them, three feet or so in length, 
and as the tail disappeared 
with a final sinuous flip, high 
hopes began to take possession 
of me that I might have the 
luck to handle one at the end 
of a line. What with tarpon, 
mullet, four-eyes, and a species 
of pikelet called brochet, the 
river seemed as charged with 
fish as a well-stocked tank. 
“By George!” said _ I, 
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“you could get in a bit of 
good work here with a net.” 

“No fun in that at all,” 
snapped Bruce angrily ‘‘ What 
you want to do is to get one 
on the end of a line and play 
it!” 

I felt duly snubbed, the more 
so a8 I was conscious that 
Bruce regarded me as a poor 
sort of sportsman; the kind 
of common fellow who would 
shoot a sitting bird. Ethically, 
of course, it is all a question 
of how much you really want 
to secure the bird or fish. 
Hungry and faced with starva- 
tion or the choice of shooting 
a sitting bird, there is little 
doubt that even the most 
princely of sportsmen would 
creep softly upon his victim, 
and, placing his blunderbuss 
within two inches of its ear, 
make quite, quite certain of 
the next meal. Now in the 
matter of netting tarpon, I 
really wanted to see a specimen 
close up. So much had I heard 
of the giant silvery scales and 
the beauty of the long gleaming 
body that I was impatient to 
secure one for closer inspection. 
And although I had no reason 
to doubt the prowess of either 
Bruce or the boatmen it is a 
fact of experience that the fish 
narrative more often than not 
has to serve as proxy for 
sporting creatures that were 
never caught. And further- 
more, whether it concerns 
tigers, black mambas, grizzly 
bears, trout, or tarpon, it is 
always the larger and more 
magnificent specimens that 
miraculously just get away. 
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Still pondering the philo- 
sophic and ethical implications 
of ‘ to net or not to net,’ I wag 
aware that Bruce was ladling 
out words of wisdom to 
Bradburn. 

“*. ... and look here, Brad- 
burn,” he was saying with 
crisp emphasis, “ if you do get 
one on, for the love of Mike 
sit tight and hang on like grim 
death or he’ll have you out of 
the boat.’’ 

Adown the river, as far as 
we could see, the tarpon were 
breaking water and creating a 
most favourable foretaste of 
the pleasures of fishing. I was 
all for putting out a line there 
and then, but the boatmen 
assured us that some two 
hundred yards farther down 
there was a narrow and deep 
stretch of water where fishing 
was especially good. 

As the moment of casting 
lines came nearer, it occurred 
to me to inspect our tackle. 
But not a scrap of equipment 
could I see other than the 
zine bucket of living bait which, 
with exasperating perseverance, 
had been cutting its way into 
my knees all morning. 

“‘Tt’s all right,’’ said Bruce 
reassuringly, ‘‘ the boatmen’ll 
see to that.’’ 

But I was still unconvinced. 
For this compleatness in angling 
is far-reaching, and I knew 
from home experience that 
although baskets, landing-nets, 
and wading - boots constitute 
the more conspicuous features 
of a trout-fisher’s equipment, 
nevertheless the consideration 
of detail extends in a dozen 
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unexpected directions. Those 

eous—there is no other 
word for it—books of hooks 
for example! Slowly you turn 
over the pages and scan the 
peautifully toned, feathered 
miniatures, taking rich pleas- 
ure in the lustrous shimmering 
wings of pseudo-butterflies and 
imitation water insects. On 
the true fisherman they exercise 
an effect almost of mesmerism. 
On one occasion a8 a passive 
spectator, I observed my 
brother-in-law absorbed for 
half an hour on end, trying to 
reach a decision whether he 
should use a cast of the Butcher 
or the Bloody Butcher, only in 
the end to select something 
quite different. And all the 


time those dreadful Scottish 
midges were biting with a 
ferocity not to be matched by 


all the mosquitoes that hive 
between Yucatan and Matto 
Grosso. How I suffered while, 
like a lover, he lingered over 
the final choice. Of course, 
whereas I was in the lightest 
of summer clothing and had 
inadvertently left my cigarettes 
at home, he was wearing 
wading-boots and smoking a 
brand of black tobacco whose 
arid fumes were guaranteed 
to bring tears to the eyes of 
deep-water fish. 

But I have been led into 
ipremeditated digression. In 
addition to those endless series 
of hooks and casts, the well- 
equipped angler has a vast 
aray of impedimenta: those 
élegant, whip-like rods, the 
segments socketed together 
with the precision of a gun- 
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mounting, and each segment, 
in itself a work of art, must 
be suitably enclosed in their 
appropriate envelopes; then 
there are reels, of which it 
seems more than one is essen- 
tial, and, of course, an assort- 
ment of lines, mounting tackles, 
floats, and sinkers. They all 
have an air of being very well 
made. As a small boy I recall 
that I was presented with some 
lines and hooks by my father. 
The lines bore such a pleasing 
glossy finish and the hooks 
such a tempered steely sheen 
that I hated to risk soiling 
them by applying them to their 
true aquatic function, but like 
a miser with his pieces-of-eight 
or golden moidores, I would 
unfold their wrapping of tissue- 
paper and gaze on them with 
avaricious pride. 

But now it appeared that 
tarpon - fishing was uniquely 
divorced from all the traditional 
paraphernalia. Being a man 
of simple tastes I felt that 
perhaps it was all in the right 
direction. 

By this time we had come to 
a narrow reach, and gliding 
shorewards we moored along- 
side a black bank of mud, 
raised a bare six inches above 
the water-level. On all sides 
the view was obscured by 
tangled thickets of densely 
rooted, livid green mangroves. 
Lighting a cigarette and stuffing 
pieces of newspaper under my 
socks to ward off a host of 
voracious mosquitoes from 
those tender and vulnerable 
joints, I awaited developments. 

At this stage the leading 
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boatman disappeared into the 
bush, cutlass in hand, and 
after five minutes of chopping 
emerged with four long man- 
grove poles, eight or nine feet 
in length, and like a broom- 
stick for thickness. A length 
of stout cotton twine was now 
tied to the distal end of the 
pole, a five-eights-inch coarse 
hook having already been at- 
tached to the other end of the 
line. As a floater, a short 
Segment of dried sugar-cane 
stem, light as cork, was affixed 
at a suitable distance from the 
hook. A living sardine, some 
five inches in length, was now 
spitted on the hook, and all 
was in readiness for the eighty- 
pounders. Seizing my rod, I 
retreated down the bank a few 
yards and launched my line 
upon the silt-laden waters. 
Holding the rod in both hands, 


for it was a heavy affair, I 
maintained an alert guarded 
pose that would have been a 
credit to the entire fishing 


fraternity. I observed that 
my companions, similarly 
armed, were likewise in atti- 
tudes that would have photo- 
graphed beautifully. At any 
moment I expected a violent 
tug and stood braced accord- 
ingly. This pose I held for 
approximately seven and a half 
minutes. Then that downright 
honesty of character came to 
my aid. I admitted to myself 
that the rod was heavy and 
awkward. Cutting a forked 
stick and adjusting it in the 
mud, I rested the rod in an 
easy position, so that it could 
be held down by the foot. 
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Lighting a cigarette, I dg. 
liberated ways and means by 
which the apparatus of tarpon. 
slaughter could be improved, 
By this time there was not 
fish about, but just round 
the bend from the scene 
of our adventures tarpon 
were splashing and creating 
eddies with undisguised, care- 
free frivolity. 

We persevered for twenty 
minutes, for self-discipline and 
patience rank among the crown- 
ing attributes of angling, but 
in vain. Climbing into the 
punt and, in my case, readjust: 
ing my grooved knees to the 
rim of the bait-bucket, we 
moved down-stream in search 
of a new area. At this stage I 
recalled the existence of a flask 
of comfort, and dispensing a 
drop all round succeeded in 
imparting the feeling that what 
had not been gained in fish had 
certainly not been lost in 
fellowship. 

No sooner were we under 
way than the undeniable ex- 
istence of a host of tarpon was 
made evident by a continuous 
flouting of the water’s glassy 
calm. 

“Damn it!’ I said. “ We 
ought to catch something this 
morning. Look here, boat- 
man,” I continued, “do you 
ever catch anything with this 
tackle ? ”’ 

“Oh! Yes, sir. Lots of 
times. When they’re taking 
they hook on good.” 

I did my best to believe him, 
the more so as from a sense of 
poetic justice I felt that, ina 
primitive community, to pro 
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cure the family supper by such 
simple means was just exactly 
as it should be. 

Once again we moored the 
poat to the muddy bank, this 
time at a point where, to the 
very water’s edge, the man- 

ves formed a dense, un- 
healthy-looking thicket. With 
proximity to the estuary, too, 
the banks were no longer firm 
and solid, and as one jumped 
ashore, black treacly mud oozed 
round one’s shoes, and a thou- 
sand crabs scuttled off in un- 
dignified haste. 

Working on the theory that 
our presence was scaring away 
the fish, I determined to isolate 
myself from the others by 
moving down-stream. Kod in 
hand, and line secured, I began 
to creep and squeeze my way 
through the densely regimented 
mangroves. At every step I 


slipped and squelched through 
alarming and unchancy quag- 
mires of slimy black mud, 


malodorous and nauseating. 
Everywhere standing water, of 
an inky turbidity, flowed over 
my shoes, now a darkened 
relic of their virginal morning 
whiteness. On all sides an 
unbelievable concourse of small 
crabs scuttled off to shelter 
under branches and rotting 
vegetation. Converging to- 
wards the bank again I selected 
@ small clear area aS my 
stance, and lowering the still 
wriggling sardine (I had re- 
baited my hook) into the water, 
I invoked the twin deities of 
optimism and good luck. Just 
across the river, under the 
shade of an overhanging bush, 
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I beheld a big tarpon leisurely 
foraging about. On either side, 
too, there were unmistakable 
signs of activity. Casting 
floater and bait with renewed 
hope into a patch of shadowed, 
broken water in mid-stream, I 
made up my mind not to 
bother with anything weighing 
less than twelve or fourteen 
pounds. 

But all in vain. At the end 
of five minutes my reach of 
water had that air of unbroken 
solitude only to be encountered 
in places, once inhabited, from 
which all life has fled. Lower- 
ing my rod so that it lay rigid 
between my foot and a sus- 
taining branch, I proceeded to 
charge my pipe and gave my- 
self over to the pleasures of 
reverie. It occurred to me, 
with the atavistic superstition 
that lurks in all of us, that 
just when I was off guard 
was the time when the un- 
predictable vagaries of the fates 
would see to it that a fish 
became attached to my hook. 
Indeed I wilfully laid myself 
open to such a mischance, 
invited it, a8 it were, hoping 
that I should be able to seize 
the rod just in time. But 
invocations, spoken or in 
thought, were of no avail. 

Lighting my pipe, I looked 
around and observed with in- 
terest the objects of nature. 
Animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
they comprised, in that order, 
crabs and a host of hungry 
black mosquitoes, an endless 
waste of mangrove bushes, and 
the slipperiest and most treach- 
erous terrain of squelchy blue- 
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compass one on all sides. 
My companions, 


fisherman style, but it was 


apparent that he no longer 


hoped to effect a capture. 
Bruce, wearing a great Vene- 
zuelan straw hat and with 
protective wads of paper stick- 
ing out from under-shirt and 
socks—mosquitoes are a pest— 
made a grand sight as he stood 
poised, alert, to make a strike. 
It was almost worth all our 
trouble just to see the pic- 
turesque figure he made. For 
a moment I was reminded of 
some Egyptian monuments 
which show fishermen, attired 
in the manner of the great, 
using short stumpy rods and 
casting stout lines on the water. 
Just like ourselves, I thought. 
Those Egyptian amateurs prob- 
ably did not catch very many 
fish either. Taking out note- 
book and pencil, and with my 
rod safely underfoot, I pro- 
ceeded to make a few jottings 
to remind me of the pleasing 
and instructive reflections that 
the gentle art invokes. 

“ Hey ! ’ shouted Bruce from 
up-stream. ‘‘ What on earth 


are you doing ? ”’ 


Poets have not 
sung of the mangrove swamp, 
and I confess I do not see why 
they should. Trochaic lilting 
comes not easily when un- 
pleasant steamy vapours en- 


evidently 
faring no better than myself, 
had changed their stances and 
now stood within view. Brad- 
burn, a quiet lad on whom 
discipline has taken a deep 
hold, was still, like a stout 
fellow, holding his rod in true 
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“ Rationalising the day's 
fishing !’’ I replied, and I sti] 
believe that answer to be ex. 
actly right. 

So much for dalliance and 
mental delights. As far ag 
solid achievement was con- 
cerned we were rather like the 
children of Israel who, after 
many days in the wilderness, 
mourned the excellent fish that 
they had so freely consumed in 
captivity. 

It was decided that we should 
try again elsewhere. Drawing 
in my line, I inspected the 
spitted sardine. He was no 
longer wriggling, and his eye 
had that glassy disconsolate 
look that a Monday’s haddock 
is said to exemplify in such a 
high degree. 

‘¢ Look here, Bruce,”’ I said, 
exhibiting the specimen, “if 
you were a tarpon, would you 
eat that? Of course you 
wouldn’t.”’ 

“The point is, old chap,” 
said Bruce, the knowing one, 
‘“‘ when they’re taking, they'll 
eat anything; when they’re 
not, nothing will tempt 
them !”’ 

It seemed a reasonable sum- 
ming up. I concluded they 
were not taking, and after a 
third trial had no reason to 
modify my judgment. 

It now transpired that the 
boatman had brought a circular 
casting-net with him, so after 
some discussion we decided to 
make our way to another water- 
way and there try our luck. 
This necessitated navigating 
@ narrow cross-channel oF 
‘ravine,’ as the boatmen called 
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it, The two streams, being at 
different levels, or differently 
affected by the tide, the water 
jn the ravine was coming along 
with a fierce rush. However, 
by dint of hard pulling, and 
hauling ourselves along with 
the aid of mangrove branches, 
we eventually came to a smooth 
canal, tranquilly placid, re- 
flecting the mountains and a 
wealth of shining cloud castles. 
Here we poled along, close into 
the reed-grown verge. Stand- 
ing amidships, toes gripping 
the gunwale and with his cast- 
ing-net in readiness, the boat- 
man stood, a picture of 
predacious alertness. To the 
watchful eye, little water move- 
ments indicated the presence 
of fish feeding round the grass 
roots. Then swish! The cir- 
cular net was cast, and we 
waited eagerly to see if a 
capture had been effected. Four 
mullet some six or seven inches 
long and a small crab repre- 
sented the first haul. After 
much casting our count gradu- 
ally mounted up until we had 
some ten mullet and brochet 
in all. I know it makes sad 
reading, but the truth, even 
in the piscine narrative, is, 
after all, the truth. In one 
reedy patch we came upon 
there was obviously much ac- 
tivity afoot. With a magnifi- 
cent cast the net flew out, its 
full circular span spreading 
out like an opening parachute. 
As the sinkers carried the 
meshed dome to the bottom, 
encircling the victims, it was 
patent from the violent tugging 
movements that something 
VOL. CCXXXIX.—NO. MCCCCXLIV. 


more sizable than mullet had 
been taken. 

‘““Grand’écai!’’ we ejacu- 
lated in unison. But as the 
net with its plunging contents 
was hauled up, our catch 
proved to be some small fry 
and a couple of nasty-looking 
cat-fish—sharklets of a most 
objectionable mien. With care 
the fisherman broke off the 
pointed spiny protuberances— 
a jag from which is alleged to 
induce fever almost immedi- 
ately—and shook, not without 
difficulty, the cat-fish clear of 
the net. Which shows that in 
ichthic affairs as in others, 
the Deil, with gentlemanly con- 
sideration, looks after his own. 

It is a deplorable confession, 
but it has to be admitted that 
those two cat-fish represented 
the biggest and best of our 
morning’s haul. It is fortunate, 
however, that the pleasures of 
angling rest a8 much in felici- 
tous associations as in the 
captures effected. What we 
failed to achieve in vulgar 
fish-slaughter was amply com- 
pensated by the charm of our 
surroundings. From the placid 
canal we made a traverse on 
to a broad stretch of shallow 
water, interrupted at intervals 
by ridges of weeds and coarse 
grasses, with here and there 
clumps of mangrove and old 
branched stumps on which gulls 
were resting in tranquillity or 
performing the morning toilet. 
In a reedy patch not far off a 
crane, of most spotless white 
plumage, was standing, long 
neck sloping, with statuesque 
immobility. Round the edge 
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of the swamp, at some dis- 
tance, scores of crane and 
egret were assembled, stand- 
ing on one leg, in avian con- 
templation, or hopping about 
to aid digestion or facilitate 
the morning toilet. A few 
teal and muscovy duck rose 
up before us as we slowly 
poled our way through the 
swamp, while in the closest 
proximity yellow-legs and 
choughs would startle up with 
@ noisy whirr. 

In the heart of the swamp 
we came on a scene I shall 
never forget. We were now 
in shallow water, thickly 
grown, all but a tortuous 
narrow channel, with a coarse 
prickly grass of semi-procum- 
bent habit. At our approach 
a profound rustling, like wind 
blowing through parched leaves 
or the approaching patter of a 
rain-storm, came to our ears. 
Looking down on the coarse 
grass, I observed that it was 
literally tenanted by thousands 
—over all there must have 
been millions in the swamp— 
of a small species of crab. 
Rustle, rustle, rustle went the 
sound, as scores of them scuttled 
off in search of shelter which 
was not there. Putting out 
my hand I scooped up speci- 
mens with the greatest of ease. 
It must have taken the best 
part of an hour to sail across 
the swamp, and all the while 
the diminutive crabs in their 
untold hundreds were with us. 
Here in truth was an epitome 
of the teeming profusion, the 
unstinted prodigality of tropical 
nature. 
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Cogitating the fact that all 
that vast concourse of crustacea 
had to be fed, and that they 
in turn would doubtless be 
victimised by larger predators, 
I looked around me and per- 
ceived that the landscape, set 
against a great expanse of sky, 
was beyond words delectable. 
Where El Tucuche raises his 
head above the shoulders of 
the Northern Range, deep 
gullies, sheltered by a wealth 
of greenery, run down to meet 
the plain. Across the placid 
marshland, a world of reflected 
beauty, sky, clouds, and hill- 
tops shimmered in the brilliant 
sunlight, and for a brief moment 
one enjoyed a sense of quiet ful- 
filment, of reposeful ‘ compleat- 
ness ’ even in the absence of fish. 

Then one realised, as the sun 
climbed up the sky, that it was 
exceedingly hot and humid, 
and that a raincloud threatened 
in the north-east. So we were 
glad to regain our river and 
be on the homeward stretch 
once more. For a few minutes 
the edge of a gusty rain-squall 
sprinkled us, then all was clear 
again. As we approached the 
village, passing through a dense 
thicket of mangrove, we came 
on an assemblage of the yellow- 
headed blackbirds and merle- 
corbeaux. In joyous mood 
they were singing so sweetly 
that one could not escape the 
conclusion that it must really 
be an expression of happiness. 
Above this melodious whistling 
came harsh clacking voices of 
squabbling East Indians. — It 
was evident that two women 
and one man were involved in 
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the altercation. Followed some 
peating and shrieks as of a 
massacre, then more ear-split- 
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ting argumentation and, at 
length, peace and quietness 
again. 


ITl. 


The capital defect of fishing 
in tropical rivers is that no 
fish-shops are to be encountered 
on the way home. As we 
secured our poor little catch 
of mullet and brochet, ten in 
all, I was only too conscious 
of the domestic inquisition that 
awaited me. And what, I 
thought in horror, should we 
have done had not the boatman, 
with the wisdom of Solomon 
(for it transpired that that was 
his name), brought a seine ? 
Removing the bait-bucket from 
the grooves in my knees, I 
observed that some of the 
sardines were still alive and 


hearty. At a pinch, I thought, 
one could always pass off the 
bait a8 a catch, and throw in 
an appropriate lie or two about 
the bigger fish that just got 


away. But I feared to utter 
such a suggestion in the pres- 
ence of Bruce. Once abroad 
in the community, a thing like 
that would be very hard to 
live down. It would be un- 
bearable to go through life 
labelled as the man who brought 
home the bait. Nevertheless, 
with only ten fishlets to divide 
among three, the matter began 
to assume a serious complexion. 
It was at this point that the 
quiet, unobtrusive gentlemanli- 
hess of Bradburn came to the 
Tescue. He said that he really 
did not care for fish as an 


article of diet, and was quite 
willing to forgo his share. So 
that left five little ones apiece 
for Bruce and myself. Not 
much, admittedly, but any- 
thing was better than a con- 
fession of complete failure. 

On arriving home I was 
rather surprised to find my 
wife worked up to quite an 
unexpected pitch of interest 
concerning our catch. I was 
soon to be enlightened. It 
seems incredible, but she had 
actually taken me at my word 
and refrained from ordering 
anything for dinner. So my 
small boy had one mullet for 
his supper ; it soon came to my 
ears that the bones had proved 
numerous and evasive. Later 
my wife and I sat down to two 
diminutive sardine-like objects 
which had a peculiar lost ap- 
pearance, an air of piscine 
nonentity, against an immen- 
sity of plate. Even to the 
most avid disciple of ichthyo- 
phagy it must have been patent 
that the proportion of crockery 
to belly timber had been 
seriously misjudged. I en- 
deavoured to ease the situation 
by contributing some scientific 
observations on the water-con- 
tent of fish and their surprising 
capacity for shrinkage, but my 
remarks were not well received. 

I must say that to me the 
mullet, though small, were 
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Sweet and appetising. My wife, 
however, is one of those fas- 
tidious eaters who must sep- 
arate off all the skin, then 
dissect out the bones. What 
is left over, she consumes. 
Now with those mullet there 
was no scope for that technique. 
I leave it to you to imagine 
the tone of voice in which she 
announced that she would 
enjoy her breakfast on the 
morrow. The only thing that 
consoles me, for the wound is 
still open and even occasionally 
scratched, is that Bruce, that 
prime mover in tarpon-fishing, 
had exactly the same experience 
with his wife. 

Of course, the ladies are still 
unaware of the fact that the 
fish were never hooked! Like 


clandestine lovers, we fishers 
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must be allowed our little 
reticences. 

But such contretemps rank 
among the lesser trials. Noth. 
ing they can do will eve 
obliterate the wealth of memory 
stored up as the punt slowly 
moves along the wastes of reed- 
grown swamp, while Apollo 
ascends the clear morning air 
into the shimmering blue im- 
mensity. We have gone tarpon- 
fishing several times since then, 
and have taken good fish, 
grand’écai as well, with the 
net. The primitive rod and 
line, however, with which for 
dear simplicity’s sake I should 
love to make a capture, has 
not yet yielded a victim. When 
it does, it is safe to predict 
that a further discharge of ink 
will be inevitable. 
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THE BOXING-DAY MEET. 


BY GERALD MORNINGTON. 


TaERE had been more than 
the usual agitation among the 
tribesmen along the Frontier ; 
not the routine cattle-stealing 
raids and the feud - settling 
murders, but unrest which 
permeated the bazars and 
villages in settled districts like 
a contagion, and tainted men 
with contempt for authority, 
with disloyalty, and with de- 
ceit. The local administration 
was criticised for its impotence, 
but the critics knew not the 
heavy fetters which kept the 
administration from doing what 
it wanted. No amount of 
pleading to higher authorities 
enabled action to go beyond the 
arrest of those who became 
riotous in the bazars, and the 
usual small raids on bolt-holes 
whenever evidence was avail- 
able to justify them, just as 
though these parts were as law- 
abiding as the counties of 
England and a century’s ex- 
perience had been forgotten. 
Perhaps it was for fear of 
repercussions down - country, 
where the cities teemed with 
malcontents ready to take any 
opportunity to embarrass the 
Government, that nothing was 
done on a scale commensurate 
With the ever-growing threat 
of a wholesale rising of the 
tribes. With the villagers 
covertly hostile, agitators easily 


evaded the police sent to arrest 
them, and a policy of tolerance 
was necessarily pursued, This 
went against the grain with 
those accustomed to prompt 
measures and rigid discipline ; 
for loss of respect for the 
British raj was coupled with 
loss of respect for the British 
sahib. But the limit was not 
reached even when Redshirts 
strutted about in twos in the 
cantonment, wearing their uni- 
forms, their Sam Brownes of 
red leather, and on some of 
them orders and decorations 
made of brass and copper. 
Tension was relieved and in- 
dignation became indifference 
among the British population 
when a young subaltern dis- 
pleased the authorities by a 
brief show of the spirit we all 
felt. While going the rounds 
on his bicycle he was held up 
by a procession which filled 
the road from hedge to hedge. 
To his request for room to pass 
they answered with a great 
beating of drums and cries 
of “Inquilab, In - qui-lab!’’? 
Retreat was out of the question, 
so he stood his ground; but 
the prospect of this procession 
surging past him, two or three 
hundred jostling, shouting, 
elbowing, aromatic humans 
moving in a choking cloud of 
dust, was not pleasant. The 
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leader gave a shout, the drums 
burst out afresh, and the 
ranks advanced — “ Inquilab, 
Inquilab!” But there was 
sudden discord among the 
drums. The subaltern’s bicycle 
met the leading file broadside, 
putting a pedal through one 
drumskin and a handle - bar 
through another. The fall of 
all the drums coincided to a 
fraction of a second with the 
sound of the subaltern’s sword 
leaving its scabbard. The lead- 
ing files turned about. They 
all turned. In a very short 
space of time the procession 
was not of much use as a pro- 
cession, and the subaltern’s 
path was clear, except for 
the drums and banners. The 
banners he left for two pariah 
dogs to worry, but the drums 
he kicked sky-high out into 
the fields, then deep with 
irrigation water. The auth- 
orities were annoyed; the 
wiseheads laughed at their 
red-shirted sons; the Redshirts 
had more respect for the sahib, 
and the sahib was restored to 
humour. 

After that incident, agitation 
in and around Sheikhan seemed 
to die down. The cavalry 
escort, which rode on the flanks 
of the Field and _ escorted 
stragglers home at every meet 
of the Hunt, was discontinued 
from early December. We had 
long felt that it was dis- 
courteous to the zemindars over 
whose fields we hunted, and 
with whom we were always on 
very good terms. Half a dozen 
hunting days passed without a 
stone being thrown or the cry 
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of “Inquilab!” being heard, 
and the dropping of the escort 
seemed justified in the signs 
of respect which were often 
shown when we again rode 
freely through the villages and 
by the workers in the fields, Ip 
the cantonment a healthy Sign 
was seen in the return of those 
accustomed to depend upo 
trade and employment there, 
showing that the source of 
wealth which had paid for the 
expenses of the movement for 
revolution had dried up. Per. 
haps, after all, a policy of calm 
tolerance had been the right 
one, and all would be well. 
Sheikhan approached Christ- 
mas as though nothing but 
preparation for festivity was 
afoot, and with some indiffer- 
ence to the reports of Redshirt 
gatherings beyond the Pass 
and far to the north; gatherings 
which would impinge upon 
another district and affect an- 
other garrison. Bazar-wallabs 
and servants were again happy 
to reap the profits attached to 
the preparations for the sahibs’ 
great festival. A spell seemed 
cast over the gymkhana club, 
the regimental messes, and every 
bungalow where there were 
young folk, and discussion of 
what the Government would 
do to stop a rising ceased. 
Christmas morning saw 4 
repetition of the usual offerings 
of fruit and richly decorated 
cakes, and the British troops 
sat down to the traditional 
turkey and plum - pudding 
dinners, which were perforce 
sampled at every table by the 
officers until at last they could 
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properly take their leave to 
go and sleep off the effects, 
their own tiffin untouched, until 
the cool of the late afternoon. 

At about that time many a 
dhurzi could be seen with a 
freshly pressed evening frock 
on a coat-hanger held high 
above the dust of the road, 
making for bungalows whence 
ladies came later to Christmas 
dinner at one or other of the 
regimental messes before going 
on to the grand ball at the 
club. 

It proved a good Christmas 
after all, but none of us knew 
that only fifty miles away, just 
at midnight, when the ring- 
leaders of the revolt would 
least suspect: the sahib to take 
active measures against them, 
their villages were being sur- 
rounded by troops, with ample 
numbers of police to comb out 
each village at their leisure. 
Surprise was complete. Not a 
man was able to escape from 
the cordons, and when daylight 
came a whole lot of notorious 
agitators, some of _ their 
followers, and uniforms and 
arms were taken. A grand 
haul. 

At Sheikhan no action was 
ordered, for only the duped 
followers of the movement lived 
in the district, and practically 
none of the ringleaders re- 
mained. But the news of the 
raids came to the villagers ; for 
it travelled from village to 
village with that swiftness 
which amazed the settlers long 
before John Company came. 

At the club, dancing went on 
merrily to the early hours of 
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the morning. Only the not-so- 
young folk preferred a little 
sleep instead of the bacon and 
eggs which ended the Christmas 
Ball. It was then only a 
couple of hours or so to the 
Boxing-Day meet of the Hunt, 
to be followed by the annual 
Hunt Breakfast. 

I shall always remember that 
meet for its near resemblance 
to many a meet at home, 
except for the topees and 
the native saice holding each 
horse. It was the biggest 
field that we had had that 
season, with a good sprinkling 
of ladies, and all were chatting 
about the dance and in the 
brightest of moods. A few 
English-looking clouds lit with 
crimson by the fast-rising sun, 
and the ricks and stubble of 
the grass farm about us, gave 
the English colour that other 
meeting-places lacked. Every 
man who could muster a pink 
coat wore it on this special 
occasion. 

At 8.15 hounds were laid on, 
and they ran, almost mute, 
right-handed across old, level 
cultivation intersected by a 
few dry nullahs. Not a brilliant 
start, but it served to settle 
one into the saddle and to open 
up the pipes.. 

A check followed at Fettes 
Well, a group of ruined mud 
walls with a pond shaded by 
tamarisk trees. The big field 
closed up while Harrington 
made a cast by the side of the 
Ghodah road, along which a 
few ox-carts lumbered slowly 
in the distance. The horses 
fidgeted to be off again, and 
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Colonel Sharp, the Field-master, 
I remember, had to speak in 
pretty round terms to some of 
the Field, and to a stranger in 
particular. This fellow’s mount 
persisted in going astern and 
towards the hounds. Suddenly 
hounds gave tongue, and were 
away on @ screaming scent. 
The stranger’s horse, still stern 
to hounds, as quickly stopped, 
reversed, and shot through 
the Field and into the ruins 
round Fettes Well. When 
this startling performance was 
ended, and I had turned to the 
line, hounds had become hidden 
by the dust, a brown cloud 
from flank to flank, and by the 
sun’s level rays coming straight 
into our eyes. 

This was typical of the 
alluvial country, a fast, level 
tract of baked put covered with 
an evenly laid, velvet-like coat 
of fine dust. Somewhere hidden 
by the wall of dust raised by the 
first flight there would be a deep 
nullah, or perhaps an acre of 
close-packed, boulder-covered 
graves, signalled by a swerve of 
the horse ahead or by the 
sudden clatter of hoofs and 
stones. Only one line of 
country scared me more—the 
karaze country at Quetta when 
an unexpected turn left one 
to leeward of the rest of the 
Field on a dusty day. 

Hounds swung left-handed 
a little and soon the Field was 
checked by a deep, wide nullah, 
down the side of which there 
was only a steep, stony path 
to a shallow in the stream. The 
hounds were not checked by it, 
and they got well ahead, giving 
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tongue and as close-packed ag 
any in the Shires. I was 
fortunate to be one of the first 
through the stream and up 
the bank, beyond which was 
slightly undulating ground 
scattered with patches of thorn 
and here and there a few bushy 
trees. At the pace we were 
going it was not too easy to 
pick a reasonable way among 
the bigger clumps of thom 
and at the same time to watch 
closely the line hounds were 
taking. I noticed that only 
five or six men were ahead of 
me, including Harrington and 
one of his Whips, whose pink 
coats, brilliant against the dis- 
tant haze, no doubt distracted 
my eyes from noticing other 
things in the brief moments 
between dodging and leaping. 

Suddenly we came to 4 
clearing, beside a bend in the 
nullah we had crossed nearly 
a mile back. I had a chance 
to take stock of the situation, 
tightening my rein as Harring- 
ton sounded his ‘Check’ to 
the pack, which was a great 
way ahead and still going quite 
fast. Hounds were heading for 
a track which bore right-handed 
through a cemetery at the far 
side of the clearing. I turned 
for a short-cut, and to avoid 
that cemetery path into which 
I knew the graves spilled their 
loose stones to the peril of 
horse and man. As I passed 
through the few trees at the 
side of the clearing I heard 
Sharp sing out, “ Hold hard, 
hold hard!” and at the same 
moment saw the cause. To- 
wards us, down the cemetery 
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path, with banners flying and 
drums beating, came a column 
of Redshirts, marching four or 
fve abreast and completely 
plocking the way. 

Hounds, close packed and 
heads down, giving tongue and 
wheeding of the horn, ran 
full tilt into the head of the 
column. Bashful, Plunder and 
Ruby disappeared in the forest 
of legs, while the rest, climbing 
on to the graves, ran along the 
startled ranks and away again 
on the line. Bashful and her 
two followers were somewhere 
near the head of the column 
doing their damndest, in the 
midst of pandemonium, to join 
the rest of the pack. A hefty, 
angry hound in a hurry is not 
gentle in looks or action, and 
those Redshirts who were at 
close quarters with Bashful, 
Plunder and Ruby got into a 
panic. Harrington thrust his 
horn into his coat and rode 
into the fray, plying his crop 
to get hounds away. No doubt, 
such was the press, many a man 
found in hoofs, whip, and 
angered hounds a new and 
uncomfortable sensation. 

While the Master was thus 
retrieving his most precious 
hounds, Danby, First Whip, had 
taken my intended short-cut, 
and was outflanking the column 
in pursuit of the main pack. 
He checked a moment to crack 
his whip near the upraised 
hand of one of the rearguard, 
who was stoning Valentine as 
she limped away with a paw 


the worse for the encounter. 
The hand dropped its stone 
unflung. 

It was at least half a mile 
before Danby was able to stop 
the pack, and some time before 
he could, single-handed as he 
was, get them all together. 

Alive to a situation where 
the encmy had all the am- 
munition, big pebbles of a 
uniform and throwable size, 
neatly packed as decoration 
on the graves at their feet, 
Sharp was giving orders to the 
regathering Field. A few were 
told off to divert the ladies 
across the nullah again and to 
escort them to rising ground, 
whence they could canter over 
open country to safety. The 
rest of us he ordered into line 
and to be ready to charge. 
Many of the horses were seven- 
eighters,| and the line was 
formed with a degree of speed 
and precision with which the 
Redshirts ought to have been 
impressed. And our crops were 
as accurately dressed at the 
‘Ready.’ It is true that there 
was @ little unsoldierly shuffling 
and talking on the right flank, 
due to ‘The Brigantine’ and 
‘The Clipper’ taking places in 
the line and refusing to join 
the rest of the ladies and their 
escort. To make a charge, to 
scatter the Redshirts from their 
arsenal of stones, would be the 
only way to meet the threatened 
attack, and if women were in 
the line they would be borne 
along too, apart from the 





? Cavalry horses on loan. So named because of the insurance fee, seven rupees 
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danger from already standing 
in range. 

Among the Redshirts there 
was still a great hubbub. The 
rear files had come on, spread- 
ing out across the graves and 
surging forward until a close- 
packed line was automatically 
formed facing us. In the 
middle a Sam Browne belted 
Commander argued against his 
gesticulating and clamorous 
followers, many of whom had 
picked up stones and were 
urging their leader to give the 
order to attack. But he and 
a few of the older men seemed 
of another mind. Muhammed 
Khan, our Quartermaster, 
questioned next day an old 
zemindar from Babba Guddi 
whom we saw, to our surprise, 
with the Redshirts. He ex- 
plained that he had been work- 
ing near-by and had tried to 
dissuade the Redshirts from 
violence there lest he and his 
village should share in the 
punishment which would surely 
follow. He said that what 
bewildered the Redshirt rank 
and file, led to argument and 
dissipated the first urge to 
attack, was the wearing of 
red coats by many of their 
enemy. The red ‘shirt,’ they 
had been told, was adopted to 
frighten the sahib, who was 
superstitious about red clothes 
and their wearers. A good 
sprinkling of red coats of the 
brightest hue, one of which had 
been with impunity among 
them, accompanied with hoof, 
hound and whip, did not 
appear, however, to fit in with 
that teaching. 
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Though Sharp was ready to 
order a charge instantly, should 
it be necessary, that was the 
less desirable course if an 
honourable withdrawal were 
possible. Two subalterns had 
been sent back to cantonments 
to warn our fellows, but it 
might be fifty minutes or an 
hour before sowars could arrive, 
Fortunately the tail hounds of 
the pack then gave us the 
chance to retire from the ugly 
situation into which Bashful, 
Plunder and Ruby had led us. 
In the open beyond the Red- 
shirts, Danby was having diffi- 
culty in keeping the excited 
hounds under control. In- 
advertently he led them on to 
the old scent, and Barmaid 
and Bangle, he told us later, 
picked up the line and, turning 
back, led the rest, baying blue 
murder, towards the enemy’s 
rear. Those Redshirts who had 
remained or returned to the 
rear, in anticipation of a cavalry 


charge, gave startled shouts 
and scattered, a movement 
which others followed like 


sheep. The hot-heads in front 
turned to see what new peril 
approached, moving away from 
us a little as they instinctively 
climbed to the higher parts of 
the cemetery on each side of 
the track. Harrington, stand- 
ing off to the left flank with 
the hounds he had retrieved, 
gave a series of short toots on 
his horn. Danby’s hounds 
lifted their heads at once, 
sighted the others, and swerved 
to join them. The Redshirts, 
now more curious than alarmed, 
their backs towards us, scarcely 
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noticed that Sharp was leading 
us off the field at a dignified 
trot. 

At a distance from the now 
disorganised mob we recrossed 
the nullah and rejoined the 
ladies. 

From the high ground we 
could see the Redshirts re- 
forming their ranks. Presently, 
with a beating of drums they 
began to march again. Two 
of our fellows stayed back to 
mark the direction the Red- 
shirts took, while the Field 
moved off in the wake of 
hounds. The new line was 
towards the Grass Farm and 
breakfast. Twenty minutes 
later we were well on with the 
feast, for which white table- 
cloths had been spread on a 
corner of the polo ground. The 
early clouds had vanished with 
the haze, and the heat of 
the forenoon would soon be 
upon us. 

A few of the Field were 
already bidding Harrington 
‘good-day,’ and making for a 
cold bath and their bungalows’ 
shade, when our two scouts 
cantered in, and the Master’s 
own Squadron came from the 
cantonment at a trot. Our 
Redshirts were a mile or s0 
away on the Ghodah Road, 
marching towards the city to- 
gether with another column 
which had joined them through 
@ gap in the Ghodah Hills. 
There were now about five 
hundred all told. Judging 
by the lack of uniforms in the 
rear files, many had probably 
joined en route. <A _ cyclist 
brought a message for the 


Brigadier, saying that the police 
posts had reported other 
columns approaching from the 
Mango Valley, Rumpat, and 
Chuppli, growing as they passed 
through each village and roused 
the hot-heads to join, they 
knew not for what—except it 
might be worth while to be in 
at the kill, and anyway it was 
great to shout ‘“ Inquilab” 
with the rest! Events were 
to be on a big scale, and 
because of that alone it might 
not be easy to deal with them. 

The police had been keeping 
a sharp watch in the city and 
the neighbouring villages for 
supplies of rifles which might 
be intended for the arming of 
the companies of Redshirts, 
who drilled daily, but only with 
sticks, and so escaped the law. 
They said that there had been 
scarcely any increase in the 
number of rifles, and we hoped 
they were right. We did not 
like the idea of having serious 
bloodshed with the rank and 
file of the Redshirts, since their 
real error was in being duped 
by agitators, and normally they 
were a8 well behaved as any 
native of the Frontier is ex- 
pected to be. Many had 
brothers in the Army, and many 
had brought a father’s wrath 
upon themselves because of 
their foolishness. 

A scene which was unique 
then occurred, though at the 
time, so intermingled had been 
military and hunting affairs 
that morning, it did not seem 
incongruous. Harrington, un- 
willing to risk missing anything 
through the delay which getting 
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into uniform would mean, took 
a sowar’s horse, mounted it, 
and led on to battle, his velvet 
cap pulled low, his pink coat 
flapping, and with crop, horn, 
sabre, rifle and all. You know 
how the Redshirts of that first 
column, after the magistrate 
had done his best to turn them 
back, were escorted into 
Sheikhan with lancers on each 
side, and our pink - coated 
Master leading the way, like 
mounted police and a demon- 
stration marching along the 
Strand. And how they were 
diverted from the city road to 
that of the jail, and how, being 
urged into a run, they could 
not continue to cry ‘* Inquilab ”’ 
for want of breath. As the 
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jail gates slammed behind the 
last of that lot Harrington was 
sore tempted to wet his horn 
and blow ‘ H-o-m-e !’ 

The arrival of the other 
columns later, their attacks, a 
lancer charge, and a final re- 
luctant resort to firing, is quite 
another story. 


At the inquiry’ which 
followed, when somebody from 
Delhi hinted that to lead 


cavalry while wearing a pink 
coat was considered somewhat 
irregular, our Colonel, sticking 
up for his man, is alleged to 
have replied, ‘‘ Well, now, if 
he had ridden to hounds in 
khaki I might have asked for 
his reasons.”” And there that 
aspect of the case was closed. 














EDGES, FELLS, AND RIGGS. 


THE Cheviots being sheep- 
ground and indeed giving their 
name to a breed of sheep, I 
assumed that grass grew there 
and that the going might 
be tolerably good. The infer- 
ence proved correct. There 
was heather as well as grass, 
and some peaty stretches 
amongst the heather, for grouse 
must live and shepherds must 
have fuel. But the going 
can be described as good, 
plentiful, and not steeper than 
elderly legs can manage. A 
glance at the one-inch-to-the 
mile ordnance map will show 
that the Cheviots are not ex- 
actly crowded with habitations. 
Such as exist are shown as 
tiny black dots, usually in the 
bottoms of valleys. In pushing 
off into the hills, it is well to 
have aS an objective for a 
night’s lodging a valley con- 
taining, not a single dot, but 
@ sequence of them. For if 
there is only one dot to trust 
to and it says “No” to the 
traveller seeking a lodging, 
where is he? ‘These dots re- 
present the habitations of shep- 
herds, roomy little houses with 
good accommodation for a 
traveller, and supplying simple 
but most excellent fare, all 
produced on the premises. And 
you may count on finding the 
shepherd glad to have an out- 
sider to talk to and his wife 
not unwilling to add to a 
rather limited income. An 
occasional hiker visits these 


parts; but they prefer the 
hostels, of which there are 
three in the Cheviot district, 
and the company they find 
there. 

An authority states that the 
Cheviots, which run north-east 
and south-west, are thirty-five 
miles long as the crow flies. 
A walker can make this rather 
limited mileage stretch almost 
a8 far as anyone could wish— 
for he will not go as the crow 
flies, and the Cheviots are 
nearly a8 broad as long. The 
north-east termination of the 
range is clearly defined, but 
the other end is rather nebulous 
and is situated in Upper Liddes- 
dale, merging into the hills of 
that pleasant district. The 
northern and eastern parts of 
Cheviot differ a little from the 
southern and western half. In 
the former the hills are rather 
higher and of a more individual 
character, and the valleys con- 
form. And these all trend to, 
or near to, the Heart of Cheviot, 
which is ‘The Cheviot ’—the 
highest hill in the range which 
gives its name to it. Newcastle 
is nearer this end of the range, 
and a railway and a major 
road circle round and close to 
the eastern and northern fringes. 
The south-west half of the 
range is a jumble of lesser hills 
and smaller valleys—and less 
accessible. 

Between East and West 
Cheviot there is one more 
difference, possibly an acci- 
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dental one to my ear. The 
Chevioteer of the north-east 
has a strong dislike to the 
letter R. Even the occurrence 
of this harmless little letter in 
the middle of a monosyllable 
proves a stumbling-block. A 
faint grinding, as he changed 
gear over it, was to my ear 
audible. The farther west I 
got, the smoother rolled the R’s. 
Before finding a jumping-off 
place into this, to me, strange 
country, I experienced some 
difficulty. Polite postmasters 
and station-masters replied on 
the post-cards I sent them that 
no one ever came who wanted 
a night’s lodging and that such a 
thing was unheard of. But at 
last a request for information 
sent to a postmaster where there 
was no post-office fell into the 
hands of a man not only 
a kindly stranger but born 
and bred in the Cheviots. His 
reply—not on the blank post- 
card I had sent to the non- 
existent postmaster, but in 
several letters—made my way 
clear, gave me a jumping-off 
place and an alighting place 
after my first hop into the 
hills. From here I could feel 
my way forward on local infor- 
mation. Later my kindly 
director, having seen me off 
his own portion of Cheviot, 
handed me to another equally 
helpful person who specialised 
in another part of the range. 
Thus I made my first in- 
cursion by way of the river 
Coquet, and struck it some ten 
crooked miles below its sources, 
at Alwinton. Here stands the 
Rose and Thistle inn close to 


the old Drove Road, now called 
the Clennell Street. Both place 
and inn claim a quite possible 
but rather doubtful connection 
with that prince of drovers and 
(later) king of blackmailers, 
Rob Roy. A rather better 
substantiated claim is also set 
up to the presence once in the 
neighbourhood of Sir Walter 
Scott. The Rose and Thistle 
may thus have heard the rattle 
of arms and the Gaelic speech 
of the Highland drovers of 
black cattle and the southron 
tongues of English dealers who 
wanted the cattle but who 
could never have dared to 
enter the Highlands to get 
them. The inn is thus appropri- 
ately named, with a foot as it 
were in each camp. 

I sat in the bar parlour that 
night and awaited the views 
of Cheviot on several great 
issues of politics, economics, 
and sport, but instead the 
company spoke at considerable 
length concerning a lamb that 
had strayed from its own into 
another flock and had to be 
got back again. To my think- 
ing the matter was never rightly 
settled, though very weightily 
argued ; and the company, a8 
it drove the jolly bowl about, 
passed to the selection of their 
village cricket team. This, too, 
was lengthily discussed, and 
left undetermined. But there 
was nothing indeterminate or 
lacking in pungency regarding 
a@ cricket team which had 
recently visited our shores from 
a Dominion. 

Next morning I passed up 
the Coquet Valley, but had not 
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ne very far when to the 
sounds of sheep, curlew, and 
lark was added that of artillery 
fre. At a valley bifurcation, 
where Usway joins Coquet, I 
had no difficulty in deciding on 
my course. Coquet was no 
place for a peace-loving man. 
It was full of the noise of guns 
and bursting shells. From these 
| jinked aside and followed up 
the Usway. It was a day of 
gleam and gloom with oc- 
easional light showers. Haw- 
thorn and broom were out, and 
Usway was a pleasant chatter- 
ingcompanion. At intervals of 
a mile or so stood little grey- 
slated steadings sheltered be- 
hind their wind-breaker trees, 
and surrounded by circular 
stone sheep-pens and byres. 
By each were an enclosed hay 
meadow and a potato patch. 
The track dwindled to a path, 
and this in the early afternoon 
brought me to a pleasant lodg- 
ing in a valley that held some 
mexpected beauty and charm, 
perhaps because it was a little 
and not a wide valley, and the 
late afternoon sun after rain 
filled it with a peculiar radiance 
and turned the wet hillsides to 
4 shining greenness. A little 
wood, not a common feature 
hereabouts, bordered the Usway 
here ; everywhere was the mur- 
mur of unreposing brooks, and 
every bird was in song. 

My billet stood with its short 
garden running down to brawl- 
ing Usway. There were some 
likely-looking pools and runs 
here. From one of these a 
10-Ib. bull-trout had been taken 
at the last running-up of the 
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fish. I dropped my pack; it 
weighs but 8 lb., but is 8 lb. too 
much; and had tea in which 
figured a marvellous cake, its 
chief ingredients the products 
of the hives and walnut tree 
which were in the garden. 
Fortified by cake I continued 
on, up another four miles of 
easy heathery and peaty slope, 
to the top of Windy Gryle, 
where runs the Border line. 
Looking backward from here 
I saw a distant hill-top ap- 
parently occupied by a herd 
of black cattle. But no cattle 
graze on these hill-tops. What 
I saw were peat stacks awaiting 
carriage to some valley fireside. 

I returned to my billet. 
It was seven miles from the 
nearest hamlet: seventeen 
from a town and doctor. The 
latter could drive to within 
six or seven miles of the place 
and do the rest on foot. The 
postman called twice a week, 
and a parson held service at 
the schoolhouse seven miles 
away once a fortnight. All 
carriage here was done by 
sled, and, when snow lay deep, 
the sled-horse was turned into 
a pack-horse. Wireless brings 
a considerable change to a 
place like this. There was a 
railway somewhere in the re- 
mote offing, but it only carried 
goods. I had an hour to wait 
for supper, and took stock of 
the contents of the guest par- 
lour. Besides rods and a gun 
were two things that one would 
not expect to find in the cottage 
of a South Downs shepherd— 
@ much-used work on local 
geology and a set of bagpipes. 
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The latter sprawled at ease on 
a horse-hair sofa, and left me 
a hard chair to sit on. I de- 
sired the sofa, and picturing 
to myself how I would handle 
a tame octopus, and having 
got that, as I thought, perfectly 
clear in my mind, I addressed 
myself to the pipes, gathered 
them to my bosom, and ap- 
proached the chair. But I had 
omitted to picture an octopus 
or pipes sitting in a chair. A 
moment’s reflection would have 
shown me that this could never 
be done. So when I laid the 
bag on the chair, the tentacles 
clattered on the floor, and 
when I gave the tentacles the 
chair, the bag flopped. In 
the end I gave it up, or rather 
the sofa up, and the pipes 
kept it and gave me the hard 
chair. I learnt my lesson. I 
had often seen and heard the 
pipes, but had never handled 
them before. I know now that 
to do so without first getting 
one’s hand in on an octopus of 
comparable size is waste of 
time. 

After supper, desiring com- 
pany other than the pipes, I 
was glad when my hostess, a 
handsome strapping woman, 
asked me if I would like to come 
and join them in the kitchen. 
A Cheviot shepherd’s dwelling 
is something more than the 
sort of cottage one meets with 
during downland walks in the 
south of England. It is rather 
what one would call a small 
farmstead with no arable land 
to it, only one hay meadow, 
and the rest sheep pasture. 
No milkman, baker, or butcher 
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calls on these lonely dwellers, 
bringing the necessities of life, 
The people have to be ip. 
dependent, and fare none the 
worse for producing their own 
bread, butter, milk, and bacon, 
Here in a room of ample size, 
alluded to as the kitchen put 
fulfilling many other réles, the 
largest item was a great double 
bed—looking on a June night 
a little out of place, but pos- 
sibly snug enough when snow 
was over the windows and the 
peat fire wanted constant re- 
plenishing. A cooking, boiling, 
and baking range, its bright- 
work winking and its ebony 
surfaces scarcely less refulgent, 
occupied most of one side of 
the room. In a corner stood 
a churn. Overhead, pendent, 
were bacon and mutton hams, 
and recumbent above them on 
racks a selection of shepherd's 
crook-handled sticks. In ad- 
dition were the shepherd, his 
wife, and their little girl. There 
was room and a comfortable 
atmosphere for all these and 
myself, as well as for three 
gentle and friendly sheep-dogs. 
I had‘almost forgotten to men- 
tion these, and they in a shep- 
herd’s house are not the least 
important items. Shepherd was 
a Scot with a good Border 
name. He, having unlaced his 
boots, unlaced his tongue and 
was willing to talk about his 
trade, and chiefly about his 
own and other sheep-dogs. Of 
his own, one was twelve years 
old and past work, but he was 
too fond of the “ auld betch” 
to shorten her life while she 
still enjoyed it. A sheep-dog’s 
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professional life began at one 
ear old and ended at about 
the age of nine. Of these two 
young ones, one was good and 
the other bad at finding sheep 
puried in snow-drifts. His flock 
numbered twenty-five score of 
Blackfaces. Of these, twenty, 
with their increase, were pack 
sheep—i.e., the shepherd’s per- 
quisite. The hillsides on which 
this flock pastured, being all 
grass and no heather, and five 
hundred acres in extent, sufficed 
for all needs in a normal year, 
but not in an abnormal one, 
especially with a very snowy 
winter. Then the sheep had 
to be fed with the meadow hay 
grown for the purpose. Of two 
breeds of sheep commonly met 
with on the Cheviots, Black- 
faces and Cheviots, the former 
were the hardier, and furnished 
the better mutton and larger 
quantity of wool. The Cheviot 
breed gave less wool, but of 
better quality. 

His curious visitor, having 
elicited this information by 
persistent questioning, pro- 
ceeded to quote facts he had 
recently read in two books 
with reference to sheep and 
sheep-dogs. Of these books 
one was by a reputable author ; 
the other by a recognised 
Authority, whose word on all 
tural and most other subjects 
is delivered ex cathedra and 
received as such. Both writers 
referred to the astonishing en- 
durance of snow-buried sheep. 
The author of repute men- 
tioned an entombment of seven 
weeks, the sheep being not 
much the worse. The Authority 
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mentioned a twelve-day entomb- 
ment of Blackfaces and their 
emergence in quite a lively 
mood. I asked the shepherd 
to confirm this. In reply he 
quoted the case of some of 
his own, buried for twenty-one 
days, entirely foodless save for 
the pasturage that one woolly 
back affords its neighbour. The 
victims emerged well but bare. 
As to the seven-week entomb- 
ment, being a Scot he would 
not commit himself until I 
added that these sheep had 
been buried against a bank, 
and, by tunnelling twenty feet 
during their captivity, had 
obtained some sustenance in 
addition to the wool diet. He 
allowed this to be possible. 
His wife, wearying of sheep 
talk, interrupted it by asking 
what price butter was where I 
came from. I confessed ignor- 
ance. Her astonishment at 
this was nothing to what it 
was when I told her that, 
whatever the price was, the 
butter came from New Zealand 
and was cheaper than English 
butter, if southern farmers con- 
sented to make it, and that this 
was seldom the case. Naturally 
she wanted to know how and 
why. My answers did not at 
all satisfy her, or indeed myself. 
Her own excellent butter was 
selling at 9d. a pound—not a 
good price: and her eggs at 
9d. a dozen—a good price. 
She forgot to mention, and I 
forgot to ask, how she got her 
produce to market seventeen 
miles away, and part of the 
distance roadless. I can, how- 
ever, make a shrewd guess that 
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His Majesty’s bi-weekly mail 
service had a friendly hand 
in it. 

Father and daughter were 
interested in my ordnance map 
of their neighbourhood, and 
particularly in learning that 
the thin red line passing through 
the dot that stood for their 
home showed that they were 
at that moment, and in that 
kitchen, 1000 feet above an 
object familiar to both—the 
North Sea, distant some thirty 
miles. Father knew it, because 
he could see it in clear weather 
from @ hill-top. Betty knew it, 
partly because she was a scholar 
and had recently won a scholar- 
ship to a secondary school, but 
chiefly because she visited it 
once a year with her school 
(seven miles away over the 
hill) and the school mothers. 
This splendid adventure started 
at 6 A.M. with a seven-mile 
walk to the school, whence 
the expedition set forth, and 
ended with a seven-mile walk 
home. Best of all, it ended 
for Betty at midnight. As 
for the scholarship, it was a 
feather in all their caps, but 
not much more, for the second- 
ary school was a score of miles 
away. But as Betty had de- 
cided to become a shepherd’s 
wife and to keep house for 
him at the earliest opportunity, 
this did not matter. Baking, 
curing, and dairy work are 
better learnt at the primary 
schools held by mothers in their 
own kitchens. 

I was loath to leave this 
pleasant place and its pleasant 
people next morning. Among 
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memories of many similar 
places, this one will remain the 
clearest. The shepherd took 
me to the top of the hill and 
set my feet on the faint green 
tracks of the Clennell Street, 
Then he to his homely, slighted 
trade and I to the continuation 
of my loaf. There were three 
hills within view called re. 
spectively Bloodybush, Hog 
Lairs, and Sneer. Below me 
lay Batail Haugh. I left the 
old Drove Road after a mile 
or two and took a steep plunge 
down to the Alwinton river, 
whence another plunge up, but 
not so steep, brought me to 
an upland shepherd’s dwelling 
called by him Milkhope, and 
by the Ordnance Department, 
Millhope. As his little grand- 
daughter, recently imported 
from Edinburgh expressly on 
account of rickets, had been 
completely cured here presum- 
ably on milk, I consider the 
shepherd to be right and the 
Ordnance people wrong. 

The shepherd was recently 
from over the Border, and was 
longing to get back to Scotland. 
Forty - score sheep were his 
charge, and a good many miles 
of steep fencing. He and his 
grand-daughter, the latter skip- 
ping like a springbok, set me 
on my way over the heathery 
shoulder of Sting Head. It 
was at this point that I ceased 
further intimacies with J. 
Smith, hiker of Newcastle, and 
his girl friend and _hikeress, 
probably from the same place, 
but to me nameless. For m 4 
way we three had been intimate, 
which is to say that though I 
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am no tracker, the identity and 
tracks of J. S. and friend for 
the past six miles had been, 
even to my unskilled eyes, 
Jlain—more plain than pleas- 
gant. We had struck acquaint- 
ance by J. S. telling me his 
name very plainly on an en- 
yelope he had left lying. Later, 
he les me know with equal 
darity what brand of cigarette 
he or She both liked, and 
later their particular prefer- 
ence in chocolate. Later, they 
had lunched, and girl friend 
had peeled an orange in neat 
spirals and left this peel on 
the green sward. J. S. had 
emptied his pack here and 
spread its contents on a whin 
bush to take the sun and 
air during their lunch halt— 
very hygienic. I often do it 
myself. He had left some of 
it behind owing to holes in it, 
but I need not go into details. 
A good deal of J. 8.’s daily 
paper had got into the whin, 
and was also airing itself. The 
rest of it had blown about the 
hillside, visible for a consider- 
able distance. There were 
other tokens of their joyfulness 
left, not in every place but in 
a good many. I have cited 
enough to show how we became 
intimate. Well, there is room 
enough in these wide spaces 
for a little litter among much 
loveliness, provided the sorrows 
come as single spies, not in 
battalions. But, oh, J. Smith ! 
and oh, girl friend! There 
were plenty of rabbit holes, 
and I know you had plenty of 
matches, because you left so 
Many used ones lying about. 
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You might have buried or 
burned your muck. 

Soon after parting from the 
shepherd, I passed, though at 
some distance on my left, 
some dark stones which looked 
like a small Stonehenge as 
viewed from a distance on a 
wet cloudy day. This was 
Memmer Kirk, once a mon- 
astery, and by local repute a 
health resort for sick monks 
from Northumbria. A lonely 
enough place for ailing shave- 
lings unless the slopes of Sting 
Head were less sparsely popu- 
lated then than now. In a 
sunny interval between showers 
I found an exactly right spot 
to lunch in. Unfortunately a 
sheep had found it also and 
had died there. Some time 
ago. I found another place 
equally good, close to the sing- 
ing waters of Shank Burn. 
From here I watched a Black- 
face wade sedately across the 
shallow water, her long fleece 
trailing in it. Her lamb, a 
most engaging little thing, in 
a neat-fitting white pullover, 
and with black muzzle, legs, 
and tail tip, skipped beside her. 
These were followed by the 
slattern of the flock, naked 
from wither to rump, and her 
long petticoat hanging in 
tatters. She looked as if the 
shearers had started on her 
and then given her up as a bad 
job. But it was brambles that 
had bereft her of her fleece. 
On the sunny hillside opposite 
me I watched the amazing 
energy, willingness, and in- 
telligence of two co-operating 
sheep-dogs, engaged in round- 
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ing up some sheep scattered 
over a hillside that could 
scarcely have been at a less 
slope than one in three, and 
the sun shone full upon it. 
What could that distant human 
figure, a thousand yards off, 
standing motionless on the sky- 
line, have done without these 
willing associates? Time and 
again they passed up that 
fierce slope like skimming bird 
shadows, and time and again 
they came tumbling down it, 
like falling boulders. Then 
with their maddening charges 
more or less collected, they 
altered their wide and rapid 
gathering movements to gentle 
and nursing ones. From first 
to last during the half-hour 
of my watching, I heard but 
one bark from the dogs 
and one shrill whistle from 
the man. 

Late in the afternoon I 
touched the bottom of the long 
declivity from Sting Head, and 
reached the river Breamish, a 
farm, and a metalled road. 
From the farm issued half a 
dozen shepherds, who had here 
gathered for a shearing; but 
the rain had wet the flock, 
rendered shearing impossible, 
and the labours of the shep- 
herd’s wife in preparing food 
for so many hearty appetites 
vain. The kindly director of 
my Cheviot wanderings met 
me in his car and drove me 
to his house. Travel-stained 


walking-gear does not accord 
with cretonnes and carpets. 
I therefore prefer inns or similar 
humble accommodation to the 


amenities of respectable homes, 
But no inn could have set me 
at greater ease than did the 
Rectory of Ingram. A remark. 
able circumstance here was the 
intimate connection between 
my hot bath and choir practice 
at the church near-by. I was 
asked to get my bath over 
before choir practice began at 
7.30 P.M. The water that 
supplied the bath also worked 
the organ. In the hall of the 
Rectory I noticed what I took 
to be a markhor head (Pir 
Panjal variety). It was 
scarcely a shootable head, but 
the great spiral horns and 
patriarchal beard made a very 
impressive trophy. I asked 
my host who had shot it and 
where. He replied that no 
one had shot it, and that it 
had died a natural death in 
his garden. It was the 
patriarch of the herd of s0- 
called wild goat that frequent 
this part of the Cheviots— 
their origin lost in the mists 
of time, but by tradition said 
once to have been domesticated 
goat turned loose in the hills. 
Tradition further assigns a 
reason for this. It was that the 
silly sheep suffered considerable 
losses from the bites of adders, 
which are common enough in 
certain places. The goat, how- 
ever, is far from being a silly 
animal, whether wild or domes- 
ticated. Instead of poking 
its nose into an adder and 
suffering the consequences, the 
goat would obliterate the reptile 
with his nimble fore-feet. These 
goats can be seen at any time 
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on the hillside with and among 
the sheep, and during heavy 
sow will accompany them 
down to the lower pastures. 
Qne morning after a heavy 
gow-fall my host had seen 
something sticking out of the 
mow in his garden. This 
proved to be the tops of 
the beautifully curved horns 
of the patriarch goat, who 
lay dead, buried in the drift. 
The head had been such a 
fne one that it had been 
sei up, and was now posing 
to me as that of another kind 
of wild goat whose habitat 
lies some thousands of miles 
east of Cheviot and on con- 
siderably higher hills. A day 
or two later I met a shepherd 
who told me that he had killed 
thirty-five adders during the 
previous summer. 

Partly in the hopes of dis- 
covering the secret of the action 
of bath-water on church organs, 
I visited the church with my 
host. He remarked that the 
edifice was rather ‘a patchy 
affair,” owing to its having 
been burnt down several times 
in the good old times of Border 
raids. 

The rain coming down in 
sheets next day, and the clouds 
sitting close on the valley of 
my hopes, frustrated my in- 
tention of ascending it and of 
lodging a night with a shepherd 
whose family had been there 
for over two hundred years. I 
was rather put about how 
to let him know that I 
was not coming, but I was 
told not to worry. A system 


of bush-telegraph existed, in 
which Jimmie the postman was 
one of several links, which 
would carry the news up into 
cloudland without delay or 
trouble. Speaking of rain, my 
host told me that the last 
wearer of the shepherd’s plaid 
hereabouts had recently died. 
I expect there are points about 
a good homespun plaid in cold 
wet weather. 

It is not advisable for a 
stranger, or, for that matter, 
an habitué, to move about 
when clouds are down on 
Cheviot. I cut the valley out 
of my programme and sped to 
Wooler, where my host handed 
me over to another specialist. 
He next day translated me to 
the outgoings of the College 
Valley, and set me on my way 
up the burn of that name. 
This has its rising on the 
western slopes of ‘ The Cheviot.’ 
It is considerably under three 
thousand feet above sea-level, 
and having several rivals of 
almost equal stature, it has 
nothing much to boast about. 
It was the object of my walk 
that day. But first I found a 
billet and dropped my pack 
there. Lighter by 8 lb. I 
started up the Bizzle Burn, 
which is a gash on the northern 
slopes and one of the few 
craggy places in the range. It 
is the breeding ground of cer- 
tain wild-fowl with whom 
keepers are at odds. It is well 
to follow along the top of the 
right bank of Bizzle rather 
than the actual course of the 
burn in the ravine. But you 
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cannot dodge an ascent, not a 
severe one and on tolerable 
. going, of 1600 feet to Cheviot 
top. At about 1000 feet above 
sea-level I made my first 
acquaintance with the cloud- 
berry, a thornless cousin to the 
bramble and of much humbler 
growth. Its starry pinky-white 
flowers were visible everywhere. 
The cloudberry is in repute 
for preserves. One and a 
quarter hours’ collar - work 
brought me to the top of The 
Cheviot. Here I had twenty 
minutes of extraordinary visi- 
bility. At one blink the eye 
envisaged in part or whole, 
Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, 
Peeblesshire, and Berwick. 
Three quite humble - looking 
knobs close together, and well 
in the near half of the middle 
distance, were the LEildons, 
twenty -five miles distant. 
Much more than twice as far 
away loomed a hill range which 
may have been the Pentlands, 
sixty miles distant by map. 
On my right to the north-east 
lay the very blue North Sea, 
twenty miles away, and the 
Farne Isles standing in a white 
circle of surf. Then a curtain 
of light haze shortened the 
visibility by half. 

The Cheviot is a topless hill, 
or rather one with a wide flat 
top and no summit. I crossed 
it from north to south, and 
having reached the southern 
edge, I knew exactly what are 
the feelings of a small beetle 
crossing a wet sponge and 
jumping each hole in it. The 
flat top of The Cheviot is, in 
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fact, a flat wet sponge of peat 
with a million holes, each filled 
with peaty water. The recent 
rain had done nothing to render 
things any better. From the 
southern edge is a less extensive 
view over a tumbled green sea 
of Edges, Fells, Riggs, Knowes, 
Cairns, and Hopes, and down 
into the long straight valley of 
the Harthope Burn and my 
next day’s route. I came off 
The Cheviot by way of a steep 
and craggy fissure in its western 
side called Hen Hole. Into the 
head of this from Cheviot top, 
roared a coffee - coloured cas- 
cade. In less than a mile this 
was running crystal clear. It 
brought me out to the wide 
grassy amphitheatre where 
College rises, and this to a 
shepherd’s house. I asked some 
tow-headed cherubs playing in 
the burn whether their mother 
could give me tea. ‘She 
might.’”? She did. She set such 
an array of scones and oatcake 
before me that, famished as I 
was, I made no visible decrease 
in them. She refused payment 
on the ground that I had eaten 
nothing. I squared matters 
with the cherubs, and fared 
onwards past Black Hag and 
Flee Hope to my night's 
lodging. 

This was not a shepherd’s 
house, nor were its occupants 
in any way connected with 
sheep. At 7 P.m., the usual 
hour for supper, my host re- 
marking with some rancour 
that the waters were here 
strictly preserved, but that a 
trout or two for supper would 
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not come amiss, took a rod 
and went out and fished. I 
compounded a felony and ac- 
companied him. He was no 
mean exponent in the art of 
throwing a fly. Two urchins 
were also fishing. ‘ Poaching 
as usual,” said my companion ; 
“the young rascals!” The 
gloaming fell and put an end 
to the sport, and we returned. 
It was after nine o’clock, and 
there was talk of supper. At 
ten it began to appear; by 
ll pM. it was ready; by 
midnight the meal, a very 
hearty one, had finished. I 
was shown to my chamber, a 
large one containing three single 
beds. Two pairs of legs which 
Isaw disappearing up a ladder 
into a loft belonged, I sus- 
pected, to the rightful occu- 
pants of two of the beds. I 
was left in solitary enjoyment 
of the room. 

I left at eight next morning, 
the weather boisterous and 
rainy. I passed two ill-pitched, 
flappy single-fly tents, the 
occupant of one of them trying 
to wash his teeth and stamp 
in a loose iron peg at the same 
time. A voice from inside 
called, “‘ Look sharp, Teddy, 
or the dashed caboodle’ll col- 
lapse.” <A little farther on I 
passed the little wooden school- 
house, established here by the 
efforts of shepherds for the 
benefit of their children. Of 
these, during the present 
summer, 2 maximum of eight 
attended, the products of two 
families, one of which lived 
seven miles away. The school- 
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mistress said that for a hill 
child a seven-mile walk to 
school and the same home again 
was “nothing”; except in 
winter, when the shorter days 
stopped her younger scholars 
from coming, and very often 
the snow her elder ones as 
well. She said that she found 
life rather slow here, and her 
“‘ intellects dwindling,’’ but that 
the shepherds were keen on her 
remaining. As an inducement 
they led all her coal for her 
from the railway about seven 
miles away. 

I made a short day of it 
because of the wet. This is 
working on a wrong principle. 
It is much better to make the 
weather wait on you than that 
you should wait on the weather. 
The wetter it is, within limits, 
the longer should be the hours 
of travel, and the shorter those 
spent indoors inactive and de- 
pendent on local literature— 
usually not very extensive, and 
in the Cheviots of a scriptural 
character. Fine weather is the 
time for short mileage and 
long hourage—much time spent 
in dalliance and little in travel- 
ling, the object in all average 
weather being not to arrive at 
one’s destination too early in 
the afternoon. I halted that 
night at the home of a shepherd 
whose sheep ranged from the 
Coldburn, at the foot of The 
Cheviot, to the top, 1600 feet 
up. It was during the lambing 
season that his work up and 
down this long hillside was 
heaviest. The sheep lamb en- 
tirely on the open hillside—no 
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shelter of any sort being pro- 
vided. At the point of dawn 
he would have to be at the top 
of Cheviot. That meant start- 
ing in the dark over ground 
which, though neither precipi- 
tous nor very rough, was not 
very smooth going. At day- 
light he would begin working 
his way downhill succouring 
such sheep and new-born lambs 
as required it, and bringing the 
motherless or weaklings down 
to shelter below. He would 
attend to these, and early in 
the afternoon again start for 
the Cheviot top to attend to a 
fresh batch of maternity cases. 
He would arrive home at about 
dark, and his duties of nurse 
and doctor, the introduction 
of motherless lambs to lambless 
mothers, and so on, would keep 
him busy sometimes till nearly 
midnight. He spoke of a recent 
lambing season when two of his 
dogs on two successive days 
had become hors de combat 
owing to their treading on 
broken glass, left by hikers 
who had used their empty 
bottles as a target for stones. 
With the one dog left—not the 
best of the three—and an 
enormous amount of extra 
labour on his own part, he had 
managed to worry through the 
lambing season. He spoke of 
the hikers with no more dislike 
than he spoke of unfavourable 
lambing weather. His only 
animadversion was that ‘“‘ They 
might have pushed the bottles 
when done with into the peat.” 
On these sheep farms you will 
never see a pet lamb. That 
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would never do. The pet would 
wander off with the flock when 
it felt like it, and return to the 
house when it wanted human 
company and comforts. The 
trouble is that where one leads 
another will follow, and the pet 
would be always bringing his 
flock with him. 

Next day I was up again 
among the cloudberries on the 
flank of Bellyside Hill and then 
down into Harthope Burn. It 
would have suited me ex- 
cellently to have dropped my 
pack at a farm here, and to 
have returned and lodged there 
that night. But after a brief 
once-over I received a plain No 
—and so, still bearing my sins, 
Started the long ascent to 
Hedgehope Hill. I found little 
when I got to the top, barring 
the sort of view one gets on a 
sour day; a thin, draughty 
dyke to lunch behind and a 
nipping, eager south-east wind 
blowing through it. Two wire 
fences met at the summit here, 
and a heavy coil of wire lay 
by one of them. This must 
have been man-handled up 
rather more than 1000 feet of 
steep ascent, and every one 
of the wooden posts—I could 
see miles of them—must have 
been carried to its place on a 
man’s back. When sunk in 
peaty soil, they are said to 
outlast the wire. The repair 


of fences is one of the shepherd’s 
duties. 

I finished that day, a Sunday, 
and my last out, at the house 
of one of the four shepherds 
maintained on a farm of four 
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to five thousand acres. It was 
a good house, and I had an 
excellent room. The people 
were @ young, good-looking, 
nice-emannered couple, but I 
have never met such a subdued, 
almost crushed - looking pair. 
Each had the air of a remorseful 
(ain longing to bring to life a 
dead Abel laid out in a room 
above. I felt a burning curi- 
osity to learn what caused 
these worthy and likable 
people such a fit of the blues. 
Unable to do this, I caught the 
plues myself. After supper a 
deadly silence reigned. Then 
my host—a Presbyterian — 
tuned on the wireless and 
listened with bowed head to a 
Roman Catholic service. His 
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wife sat bent over a Bible. I 
could see it was the Old 
Testament part she was reading. 
Probably the gloomier bits of 
Nahum. Breakfast next day 
was at its usual hour, and none 
too early for me, 5.30 am. I 
was glad to be gone a quarter 
of an hour later, though sorry 
for the young couple. Within 
twelve hours I was in London— 
the first five miles on foot, the 
next thirty-five in a bus, and 
the rest by train from New- 
castle. As I alighted from the 
train I remembered that I had 
forgotten to find out the really 
correct pronunciation of that 
elusive word Cheviot, Cheeviot, 
and Chiviot. I heard it pro- 


nounced all three ways. 
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INTERLUDE CONCLUDED. 


BY E. J. N. WALLIS. 


It is unquestionable that 
mountain tracks are among 
the oldest things in the world. 
One of the most convincing 
passages in recent literature is 
that in which the author de- 
scribes the paths on the Mount 
of Olives. People, he says, may 
argue about the exact site of 
this or that event in Jerusalem 
itself: but we can be certain 
without any shadow of doubt 
that the little twisting rock 
paths on the Mount must have 
been trodden by the feet of the 
Christ. 

It is an arresting thought, 
and it is demonstrably true. 
Men and animals follow the 
easiest line. This today must 
be the line that their fore- 
bears followed since the begin- 
ning. When men first picked 
their way up a rocky hillside, 
they were unknowingly blazing 
a trail for all time. At their 
first passing they kicked a few 
stones to the side. Those who 
followed rolled away a loose 
boulder here and there. The 
feet of centuries have worn 
the track to a semblance of 
smoothness. The feet of cen- 
turies to come will continue 
the process. It may not be 
the best route, but it will never 
vary. 

The same holds good even of 
paths in easy places. No foot- 
path through a level meadow 
ever runs dead straight, because 


it never has. It is simpler 
to follow the beaten track than 
to cut the corners. 

These thoughts were passing 
through my mind as we climbed 
the steep mountain track by 
which Ahmedai and Idris led 
us out of the Sebat valley and 
over the broad range of Gebel 
Filik. There could be no doubt 
of its immense age. It was the 
main route followed by Arabs 
travelling on foot from the 
barren mountains about Sebat 
to the rich pastures of the sea- 
ward hills. Flocks and herds 
are brought this way, and even 
donkeys lightly laden, but not 
camels. A man climbing at 
an angle of 1 in 3 by a path 
three feet wide between the 
rocks may contrive to keep the 
load in position on a donkey’s 
back by frequent shoving and 
tugging, but with a camel it is 
another matter. 

Throughout the ascent of 
three thousand feet from the 
valley floor to the summit the 
path twisted steeply round out- 
crops of rock and _ through 
masses of tumbled boulders. 
Where it ran over the living 
rock, the surface had been 
worn smooth as glass; and 
where, at intervals, it crossed 
a patch of scree, the soft 
crumbling splinters had been 
ground to powder. At each 
corner the brushing flanks of 
countless hill cattle had polished 
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the rock till it shone dully like 
purnished pewter. 

We were turning our backs 
on the Ibex hills and making 
for fresh hunting grounds to 
the south. Two considerations 
had led us to tackle the direct 
mountain route on foot rather 
than make the wider detour 
with the camels. We had 
learned from Ahmedai that a 
small section of cattle-owning 
Fuzzies lay encamped on a 
plateau under the summit. 
As there was no water nearer 
than the valley we were leav- 
ing, their herds had to climb 
this path and return again be- 
tween drinks. We felt we must 
visit these bovine prodigies. 
Secondly, we wanted to savour 
the sudden complete change of 
scenery which we knew was 
waiting for us at the top, If 
we took the longer and easier 
route, the change would be 
more gradual and the effect of 
violent contrast lost. 

We had left camp shortly 
before sunrise; for the crossing 
would take the full twelve hours 
of daylight, and we had no desire 
to be out on the mountain-side 
when darkness fell, 

Our portly old friend, Sheikh 
Gobal, had elected to go with 
the camels. The years were 
leaving their mark on him. In 
the West Country phrase, he 
was beginning to fall abroad. 
“ At my age,” he once confided 
to me, “I find that much 
walking is not good. My heart 
is apt to become entangled 
with my liver”—a vivid, if 
unscientific, description of the 
distress following over-exertion. 
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In the cool of the early 
morning the climb was exhil- 
arating. Our scrambles of the 
last few days had hardened us 
and we mounted at a good pace, 
pausing only to glance back at 
the view. As we rose higher, 
range after range of bare rugged 
hills unfolded below us, grey 
and brown in the clean fresh 
light of the sunrise, Every 
cleft and crag, even on the 
farthest ranges many miles 
away, stood out clearly in 
startling relief, It seemed that 
any living creature abroad on 
those coverless heights must in- 
stantly be visible, I found my- 
self almost unconsciously search- 
ing for signs of ibex. Nothing 
stirred. We were looking down 
on a detached and motionless 
world instinct with eternity, 
where past and future met 
in the present and wheeled 
away again through their 
opposite but indistinguishable 
circles, 

Towards the summit there 
were signs that we were nearing 
the fringe of a different world. 
Small cacti and flowering rock 
plants sprouted through the 
stones. Huge tree candelabra 
stabbed the skyline above us. 
Dragon trees, twisted into fan- 
tastic shapes by wind and 
weather, raised their weird 
spiked heads among the rocks. 

Presently we gained the top 
and were looking down on to 
the plateau—a long shallow 
depression slung like a ham- 
mock between the twin peaks 
of Gebel Filik. The floor of 
this surprising vale suspended 
between sky and earth was 
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covered with a firm, close turf. 
Straight ahead a herd of small 
hill cattle was grazing under 
the eye of a graceful Fuzzy 
lad who stood stork-like on 
one leg, leaning on his spear. 
At the far end of the plateau, 
under the western peak, lay a 
huddle of nomad shelters. 

There were no trees and not 
a particle of shade anywhere. 
The sun was now overhead 
and beating down fiercely. It 
was high time for the mid- 
day halt, but shade we must 
have. 

The problem presented no 
difficulties to Ahmedai and 
his cousin. First selecting two 
low thorn bushes standing con- 
veniently close together, they 
moved off to a small hollow 
where water had _ collected 
during the rains. With wide 
sweeping strokes of the double- 
waved, two-edged knife which 
every Beni Amer carries at 
his belt, they gathered armfuls 
of a tall coarse grass. This 
they deftly wove into and over 
the two bushes. Then they 
crawled inside and cut away 
the inner twigs. More grass 
was spread on the floor, and 
within a few minutes a bower 
like a gigantic wren’s nest 
was ready for us. The herd 
boy sauntered over to lend a 
hand, and while they worked, 
Ahmedai questioned him. Yes, 
these were the cattle of which 
we had heard. He himself 
had watered them in Sebat the 
day before and had driven 
them up during the night. We 
strolled across to inspect them. 
They were small of build, 
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closely knit, and carried very 
little flesh; their clear eyes 
and glossy hides spoke of 
splendid condition. 

Crawling into our bower, we 
settled down for an hour's 
siesta. We had every reason 
to expect a deep noonday 
stillness to settle on the scene, 
The cattle were moving off 
towards the tents at the far 
end. Ahmedai and Idris had 
spread their homespun robes 
over a neighbouring thorn and 
composed themselves for sleep, 
But we had reckoned without 
the village mokes. There was 
a sudden clattering of hoofs, 
and in a moment there were 
dozens of them all round us. 
In spite of the heat, or perhaps 
because of it, they proceeded 
to give a maniacal display of 
frantic energy. Braying madly, 
they cantered round and across 
the arena. They seemed to 
regard their hideous cacophony 
as in some way their bounden 
duty, for there was more than 
@ suspicion of doggedness about 
it. Their attitude was that of 
the jay who was “put into 
this wood to scritch, and scritch 
I must and scritch I shall.” 
And they were ventriloquists. 
Many a time when the din 
seemed to be just outside our 
shelter, I looked out and found 
them holding a party on the 
hillside a hundred yards away. 
Occasionally Ahmedai or Idris 
rose up in wrath and rushed 
at them yelling, “ In the name 
of Allah, hop it.” But it 
merely goaded them to a fresh 
burst of effort; and all this 
in spite of a daily climb of 
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several thousand feet with backs 
sagging upder the weight of 
pulging water-skins. 

Early in the afternoon we 
emerged from our retreat and 
struck across the plateau to- 
wards the encampment, where 
we paused for a brief visit to 
the very youthful Sheikh. 

When he learned that we 
were making for the valley on 
the far side of Filik he insisted 
on coming with us. The walk 
would do him good, and 
Ahmedai was a relation whom 
he had not seen for some 
months. 

Before we left, they strolled 
off hand in hand towards a 
herd of goats grazing among 
the rocks, where the Shiekh 
selected a kid and presented 
it to his kinsman. The little 
ceremony was a model of how 
to give and receive a present. 
There was not the slightest 
trace of fuss or emotion. 

Before striking out over the 
far rim of the plateau, we 
climbed a few yards up the 
slope of the tor behind the 
tents to get a simultaneous 
view of the country we were 
leaving and that which lay 
ahead. 

Standing with our backs to 
the peak, we looked down on 
the tremendous circle of hills 
on either hand. At our feet 
the green saucer we had just 
crossed lay basking in the 
quiet afternoon light. A thin 
pencil of wood smoke rose un- 
wavering from the encampment. 
The slow movement of cattle 
intensified the calm. Only 
those accursed mokes still 


brayed and cantered, smashing 
the surface like a handful of 
pebbles slung into the blue 
glass of a dew pond. 

Behind the northern rim and 
the way we had come, the 
tangled ridges of the Ibex hills 
rose rugged and forbidding ; 
but to the south a veritable 
land of promise unfolded in a 
succession of lessening ranges 
falling away to the isolated 
green mounds of the foothills. 
Beyond the olive smudge which 
marked the coastal plain 
stretched a fine-drawn bar of 
misty silver. 

It was a joy to turn our 
eyes from the unrelieved browns 
and greys of rock and scree to 
the green tide of vegetation 
which rolled upwards from the 
plain, sweeping over the crest 
and down into the coombs in 
@ smother of dark woods, and 
climbing the final slope through 
open glades of acacia till it 
lapped almost at our feet in a 
last ripple of mountain grasses. 

Behind us and far away 
below, a deep valley coiled like 
a gigantic snake, embracing in 
its sweep the whole western 
extremity of the Filik range. 
From the height at which we 
stood we could look straight 
down to the rough path winding 
through its shady depth. As 
we watched, a line of black 
specks, strung out like ants, 
crawled into view. They were 
the baggage camels, moving 
with the steady rolling walk 
that seems so deadly slow, 
yet covers the miles with aston- 
ishing speed. Even at that 
distance the faint creak of 
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Swaying loads and sudden 
bursts of laughter came to us 
on the still air. 

Though their range of vision 
was limited to a few hundred 
yards, we from our vantage- 
point could see their whole 
course uncoiling ahead of them, 
twisting through the mountain 
mass, rising steeply to a high 
hill pass and dropping down 
the far side till it was lost in 
the deep wooded coomb which 
was our joint objective. 

With a last look round, we 
left the tor behind us and 
turned to the south. Ahmedai 
led the way across the higher 
slopes till we struck a path 
leading downwards into the 
woods. My wife and I walked 
ahead, and Ahmedai, carrying 
his newly acquired kid hitched 
under his arm, dropped behind 
with Idris. 

Presently it appeared that 
all was not well with the kid. 
So far it had been quiet and 
contented, but now it suddenly 
started bleating plaintively. 
Stranger still, its cries gradually 
assumed a definite rhythm, and 
a rhythm we recognised. The 
remarkable animal was bleating 
to the time of a popular Fuzzy 
ditty. We glanced back and 
saw the look of speechless 
amazement on Ahmedai’s face. 
He was literally looking his 
gift kid in the mouth. Idris, 
walking immediately behind 
him, was shaking with silent 
laughter. In his hand he held 
the kid’s back leg which he was 
gently tweaking. Each tweak 
evoked a sharp cry of protest. 
It was a good joke, but poor 
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Ahmedai was not amused. He, 
simple soul, had in the first 
flush of astonishment imagined 
himself to have acquired by 
the grace of Allah a performing 
goat of quite singular attain- 
ments which would bring him 
popularity, fame and riches; 
but in the end his sense of 
humour triumphed. Putting 
down the kid, he set about 
Idris. First he pummelled him 
thoroughly in the ribs, then 
tripped him neatly and sent 
the stout little man rolling 
down the hill. 

All that afternoon we de- 
scended through the woods 
till by sunset we reached the 
head of the Andal Valley. At 
the same moment the camels 
swung into view over the pass 
above us. Since our long day 
of walking was beginning to 
tell, avd it was still some dis- 
tance to our camping ground, 
we sat by the path and waited 
forthem. As the riding animals 
came abreast of us they were 
coaxed to their knees, girths 
were tightened and sheepskins 
pulled straight ; and how they 
loathed the whole proceeding! 
Their grumblings welled up 
from the depth of their surly 
souls and bubbled over in @ 
torrent of black and bitter 
resentment. Or so it seemed. 
In point of fact they were not 
caring two hoots. They only 
vaguely realised that anything 
was happening. Such is the 
camel, 

It was good to feel the firm 
support of their broad muscled 
necks under our legs a8 we 
trotted down the wide path 
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petween overhanging banks of 
evergreens and rocks hung with 
maidenhair and sorrel. As the 
light faded, myriads of bats 
came out and flickered above 
our heads. All round us the 
air was full of the sound of 
homing sheep and cattle. In 
the gathering darkness their 
forms were dimly visible as 
they threaded their way down- 
wards through the trees. Soon 
even these were blotted out, 
and we were riding through 
inky blackness. 

Anyone who has ridden a 
camel in the dark knows the 
curious feeling of complete sus- 
pension in time and space. 
We had no idea whether we 
had been trotting for hours or 
minutes, nor any notion of the 
distance we had covered when 
we suddenly mounted a slight 
incline and heard Gobal make 
the welcome announcement, 
“We have arrived.” 

Tt was impossible in the dark- 
ness to get the lie of the land, 
but we seemed to be on a level 
stretch of ground slightly above 
the valley. Away out in front 
the fires of a dozen encamp- 
ments glimmered at a lower 
level. 

While we waited for the tents 
to be pitched, the moon rose at 
the far end of the valley and 
we were able to get our bearings. 
The camping ground was a 
small grassy space some fifty 
yards square on the flattened 
end of a long spur which split 
the head of the valley in two. 
In front and on either side it 
ended in a fifty foot drop of 
sandstone cliff to the valley 
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floor. Behind rose the hog’s 
back of the spur. 

As the tents were not yet 
ready, we strolled off to explore. 
At one point in our tour of the 
cliff edge we found ourselves 
looking straight down on to a 
miniature encampment. It was 
the home of a single family, 
The tent of grass matting was 
pitched with its back against 
the cliff. At the door stood a 
small thorn tree festooned with 
skin bags containing the family 
supply of water and grain. A 
heavy zariba ran round the 
tiny domain, protection against 
hyenas. The entire family were 
gathered round the evening 
fire, from the aged patriarch 
squatting on his hunkers, his 
skinny arms stretched out in 
front and resting on his knees, 
to the latest arrival, a little 
naked imp who crawled to the 
fire and pulled at a burning 
stick, and was promptly slapped 
back into safety for his pains. 

Back in the camp we found 
a bevy of sheikhs waiting to 
give us greeting. Lamps were 
lit and our huge waterproof 
sheet spread on the ground in 
front of the tent door. Drop- 
ping their sticks and kicking 
off their shoes, the old gentle- 
men came one by one into the 
circle of light, shook hands, and 
lowered themselves carefully 
to the ground. 

Our cook, with the amazing 
speed common to native ser- 
vants on trek, had already pre- 
pared a brew of black coffee. 
This was poured out into a 
number of small handleless 
cups holding no more than a 
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mouthful apiece, and handed 
round. 

Gradually we worked the 
conversation round to the sub- 
ject of kudu. Yes, we had 
come to the right place, but a 
trifle too early. The autumn 
movement of kudu from the 
Eritrean highlands towards the 
sea had barely begun. The 
herdsmen had reported seeing 
cows in plenty, but as yet no 
bulls. Allah, however, was 
good, and without doubt he 
would send a mighty bull of 
surpassing grandeur and place 
it at the very muzzle of my 
rifle. 

This was disappointing news. 
Time was strictly limited, and 
at the most we could spare 
only two days in this paradise 
before moving on and away 
from the kudu sphere of 
influence. 

The old men clearly sensed 
our disappointment, for they 
promised to instruct the young 
bloods of the valley to keep 
their eyes skinned. Then the 
talk drifted away to other 
topics, and after a while they 
rose and took their leave. 

The following morning broke 
grey and chilly. By breakfast- 
time a heavy Scotch mist was 
driving in from the sea, blotting 
out the hills in rolling billows 
of cloud. A fine drizzle swept 
up the valley, drenching every- 
thing. Water dripped mourn- 
fully in the trees and from the 
edges of the tent. A flock of 
sheep drifted past, their fleeces 
glittering with tiny drops of 
moisture. 

‘“‘ Like the rain into a fleece 
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of wool,” is surely one of the 
most vivid similes in all litera. 
ture. It is not surprising that 
it had its birthplace in the 
mind of an Oriental, for to 
him it is full of meaning. In 
his arid country the rain does 
not often fall, but when it does 
the parched ground instantly 
absorbs it like a sponge. Only 
in the shining jewels on the 
fleeces of his flocks or on the 
heavy sheepskin slung across 
his saddle is there visible evi- 
dence that a shower has passed 
his way. 

It was no weather for ven- 
turing abroad had there been 
a dozen kudu in the neighbour- 
hood; but there was plenty 
to occupy us near at hand. 

Our entourage included a 
young native dresser complete 
with his own tent and boxes 
of drugs and dressings. The 
Fuzzy, left to himself, has a 
rooted objection to coming in 
to hospital. It means leaving 
his precious herds, and who 
knows whether they will be 
properly tended while he is 
away? His wife may be seri- 
ously ill, but it is unthinkable 
that she should go into hos- 
pital. The town is a dangerous 
place and full of pitfalls. As 
for his children, they are young 
and will get over it. So he 
lets things drift. But should 
a box of medicine turn up in 
his midst, his curiosity is 
tickled. He will come and see 
whether this much - vaunted 
‘furrin’ stuff is better than 
his own crude methods. Find- 
ing to his undisguised surprise 
that it is, he will often follow 
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ws for days: May even come 
all the way and have the job 
done properly in hospital. The 

s of persuasion is deadly 
slow, but gradually rifts appear 
in the blank wall of indifference 
and neglect. 

The hospital tent was pitched 
at the far end of the glade. 
At an early hour a crowd had 
eollected and sat huddled round 
the door. 

Breakfast over, we donned 
mackintoshes and went across. 
The atmosphere inside that 
tent was indescribable. <A large 
part of the crowd had come 
inside to shelter from the rain. 
The air was heavy with the 
stench of melted fat, which is 
the Fuzzy’s hair-cream, of damp 
grubby clothes on unwashed 
bodies, and of the indefinable 
smell which hangs about sickly 
children. Dominating the 
whole disgusting potpourri was 
the ghastly stink of rotting 
cow-dung plastered over a fes- 
tering snake-bite on the leg of 
a draggled hag who muttered 
endless supplications to Allah 
the Compassionate. 

Their ills were fairly stereo- 
typed. The old folk mainly 
suffered from the complete ces- 
sation of some part of their 
internal economy; and oc- 
casionally from neglected 
scratches or snake-bite. The 
younger generation complained 
of a mysterious pain in the 
region of the belt, which nearly 
always boiled down to simple 
indigestion. The trouble with 
the children was their parents’ 
crass ignorance of the elements 
of infant dieting. Their poor 


little insides had failed to cope 
with the impossible things 
that had been stuffed into 
them. And they all suffered 
from eye infection in one form 
or another. This was scarcely 
surprising, for their eyes were 
surrounded by crawling masses 
of flies. They scarcely seemed 
to notice them. Now and then 
a languid hand came up and 
brushed them away, there was 
@ quick buzz, and Beelzebub 
settled to his work again. 

For a time we stayed and 
lent a hand, dealing out endless 
draughts of Epsom and bis- 
muth, or turning back in- 
flamed eyelids and dropping in 
nitrate of silver. 

At last the atmosphere be- 
came unbearable, and we re- 
treated in good order to our 
tent. 

There we found Gobal in 
conversation with the weariest 
and saddest old greybeard I 
have ever known—the very 
embodiment of human misery. 
He was the local schoolmaster, 
but that in itself was not 
enough to account for his air 
of patient suffering. It was a 
carefully studied pose. At his 
best he cannot have been an 
inspiring teacher, but I knew 
him for a thoroughly idle old 
ruffian. In common politeness 
I asked him about his school, 
and suggested visiting it as 
soon as the rain had stopped. 
This provisO was necessary ; 
for his classroom was an open- 
air affair, a circle of white 
stones under a spreading acacia. 
His face instantly assumed a 
look of even more unutterable 
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gloom. He passed his hand 
over his eyes in an eloquent 
gesture of pained resignation. 
“Alas! Your Honour, there 
is nothing for you to see. I 
have unhappily been forced 
to close the school for a space. 
The pupils have all gone away 
to work in the cotton fields. 
What could I do? I tried to 
restrain them, but the lure of 
money was stronger than the 
desire for learning.’”’ The old 
scoundrel! I had guessed as 
much, but managed to keep a 
straight face while I condoled 
with him in his misfortune. 
His sigh of relief as he turned 
and left us was ill-concealed, 
but already Nemesis was close 
upon him ; for as I stood watch- 
ing his mournful figure dis- 
appearing through the drizzle, 
I heard my wife speaking to 
Gobal—“‘ My friend,’”’ she was 
saying, ‘‘ I have brought with 
me from Tokar a large tin of 
sweets. It is a pity the boys 
have all left the valley; but 
perhaps the little girls will not 
be too shy to come.” I turned 
just in time to see the twinkle 
in his eye as he answered, 
“Your Excellency, it is indeed 
a pity, but I have no doubt 
the little girls will overcome 
their shyness. I will go and 
spread the news.”’ 

Half an hour later we were 
startled by a sudden babel of 
excited chatter outside the tent. 
I opened the flap and was con- 
fronted by a bright-eyed rabble 
of small boys, every one of 
them of school age. Weary 
Willie had met his Waterloo. 

During the afternoon Gobal 
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appeared at the tent door with 
one of the sheikhs who had 
been present at last night's 
coffee party. They were both 
bubbling with suppressed ex- 
citement, but after the manner 
of their kind they sat down 
cross-legged on the ground, 
and the talk ranged over a 
dozen subjects until they could 
hold it no longer and their 
news broke through like a 
spate from a burst dam. A 
herdsman had just come in 
with word of kudu. He had 
seen a single young bull feeding 
at the head of a small coomb 
high up on the slopes of Filik. 

It was now late in the after- 
noon, the rain was still falling 
steadily, and heavy clouds hung 
low over the hills. It was 
clearly useless to set out and 
look for him in such weather, 
and so late in the day. We 
therefore decided to make an 
early start in the morning, 
and, whatever the weather, try 
and get in touch with him 
before he lay up for his mid-day 
rest. 

During the discussion a young 
Fuzzy wandered down from the 
hillside behind the tent, driving 
a herd of goats. As he passed 
the door he turned and looked 
at us. Here was something 
he had never seen before. A 
white man, and, by Allah! 
a white woman. Stranger still, 
these curiosities were deep in 
conversation with two of his 
ownkind. The phenomenon un- 
doubtedly deserved closer study. 
Up went his right foot against 
the left knee and he leaned on 
his spear, a magnificent picture 
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of healthy youth as he stood 
gasing at us with a queer 
detached concentration. There 
was not the smallest trace of 
insolence or rudeness in his 
stare, but Gobal evidently 
thought otherwise. ‘‘ My son,” 
he said, “‘ the Government is 
great and powerful. It is also 
kindly and takes thought for 
the people of the hills. In that 
tent over yonder is a doctor. 
It were well for you if you went 
to him and asked for a dose 
of salts.” It was a startling 
form of dismissal, but effective. 
The lad straightened himself. 
“Master, lam ready. I obey ”’ 
—and obey he did. 

Later that evening fresh news 
came in. The kudu had been 
seen again, but had moved 
farther away in the interval. 
He was now somewhere in the 
tangle of steep and heavily 
wooded hills to the left of the 
valley. 

While we were making our 
plans for the stalk, Gobal 
suddenly took a large area of 
gilt off the gingerbread by 
insisting that Her Excellency 
must not come with us. She 
protested vigorously, but the 
old man was adamant. He 
pointed out that the stalk 
would almost certainly take 
us over a long succession of 
ridges, the sides of which were 
nearly vertical and covered 
With trees and thick vegetation. 
In vain Her Excellency asserted 
that in no circumstances did 
her heart ever become en- 
tangled with her liver. The 
point was well taken, but he 
Played his trump card. After 


today’s rain, the morrow would 
certainly be blazing hot and 
the flies unbearable; no sort 
of day for the Lady to be 
clambering about in the wake 
of an elusive kudu. There 
was sound sense in this argu- 
ment, and very reluctantly we 
submitted. 

It was still pitch dark when 
the boy called us in the morn- 
ing. The Lady woke in a 
thoroughly rebellious mood. 
Nothing would induce her to 
stay in camp while the fun 
was going on several miles 
away. Against my better 
judgment I abetted the in- 
surrection. Gobal wavered, and 
in the end we reached a com- 
promise. She would come for 
the first part of the expedition, 
and, when the kudu had been 
sighted, take up her position 
with Idris at some point of 
vantage from which there would 
be a sporting chance of watch- 
ing operations. 

Even at this early hour it 
was obvious that Gobal’s 
weather forecast was coming 
true. It was, in fact, to prove 
most horribly correct. The 
rain had stopped, and in its 
place was an oppressive sticky 
heat. The stale motionless 
air hung like a dead weight 
over everything. 

We rode the camels for the 
first few miles where our path 
lay down the valley. As the 
sun rose at the lower end we 
reached the entrance to a small 
coomb which twisted steeply 
upwards towards a wooded 
crest to our left; and the real 
business of the day began. The 
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camels were hobbled and turned 
loose to graze, and Ahmedai 
led the way into the coomb. 
We were soon in deep shadow. 
The bottom of the coomb was 
choked with a heavy tangle of 
undergrowth, and thick cop- 
pices clung to its sides above 
our heads. The path was 
steep and slippery, there was 
no breath of air, and it was 
most unpleasantly warm. 
Humming clouds of flies 
Swarmed round our heads and 
settled on us in dense masses. 

At last we gained the crest 
and paused for a breather. A 
hot breeze stirred reluctantly 
through the branches, a wel- 
come change from the stifling 
airlessness below. Far to the 
left the broad grassy flank of 
Gebel Filik towered to the 
twin peaks high above. Away 
out in front stretched a sea of 
broken wooded country, wave 
after wave of heavily timbered 
ridges. There seemed little 
hope of spotting our beast in 
such perfect cover. 

Ahmedai and Idris moved 
away towards a shoulder of 
higher ground to make their 
reconnaissance. We watched 
them crawl out on to a ledge 
of rock and shade their eyes. 
Suddenly Ahmedai stiffened 
and spoke to Idris. They 
turned and beckoned us to 
join them. Very cautiously 
we wormed our way out on to 
the rocky platform. 

“There he is ’? — Ahmedai 
was quivering with excitement 
—‘“‘ half-way up the side of the 
second ridge. In that patch 
of darker trees.”” I could see 
the place he meant. It was 
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the best part of two mile 


away. I could spot absolutely 
nothing, even with the glasses, 
I tried in vain to make out the 
grey striped form and tall 
spiral horns. Feeling very 
small, I handed the glasses to 
Her Excellency—but she, too, 
was defeated. It was a humili- 
ating moment. Those two men 
could see quite plainly with 
the naked eye something which 
was completely invisible to us, 
They were deliberately willing 
us to see it too, but it was 
beyond them. 

Whatever our shortcomings 
might be, there was now no 
doubt that our luck was right 
in. The kudu was there, and 
had obligingly placed himself 
on the forward slope. Had he 
been on the far side, we should 
have stood a very poor chance 
of making contact with him 
at all. Even Ahmedai’s eyes 
could hardly have seen through 
a solid lump of the earth’s 
surface. But as things were, 
our course was clear. All we 
had to do was to get on to his 
line and keep to it, trusting 
to Allah that he would not 
be moving fast, as kudu are 
apt to do when grazing. The 
country which lay ahead was 
far from being an ideal terrain 
for rapid and silent stalking. 

We agreed that my wife and 
Idris should remain on the 
crest and keep watch on the 
kudu’s movements, while 
Ahmedai and I took up the 
hunt. 

Ahmedai took a final look 
and reported the quarry to be 
moving up the hillside and 
away from us. There was n0 
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time to lose. As fast as we 
dared we scrambled down the 
slope into a breathless inferno 
of heat and flies. Apart from 
the general unpleasantness the 
descent was simple enough, 
put when we began to breast 
the farther side my troubles 
began in earnest. The slope 
of wet slippery earth and loose 
rock was almost vertical. There 
was no path of any sort, and 
we had to force our way up- 
wards through the dense under- 
growth, pulling ourselves from 
one precarious foothold to the 
next by hauling on stems and 
roots which might at any 
moment tear away from the 
loose soil. The rank growth of 
grass and weeds made it almost 
impossible to see where it was 
safe to place my weight. Above 
all, there was the need for 
silence, which added immensely 
to the effort of every movement. 
Ahmedai, whose eyesight had 
already put me to shame, com- 
pleted my mortification by 
making as light work of it all 
a8 if he were strolling up the 
steps of St Paul’s—and he was 
carrying my rifle. 

At last the undergrowth grew 
less dense and we had reached 
the top. Ahmedai wriggled 
forward to the crest and peered 
over. He lay gazing intently 
for some moments and then 
slowly shook his head. My 
heart dropped into my boots 
with athud. Crawling back, he 
whispered, “‘ He is no longer 
in his place and I cannot see 
him. But no matter. We 
shall find him again if Allah 
wills,’ 


No matter! And another 
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of those infernal valleys to 
Cross. 

Ahmedai now did a strange 
thing. He backed a few yards 
down the slope we had just 
climbed and moved to one side 
till he was at the foot of a 
small face of smooth rock. 
Turning towards it, he leaned 
forward and spoke two short 
sentences slowly and very dis- 
tinctly. The key word in each 
sentence was repeated twice. 
He did not shout. He scarcely 
even raised his voice. He 
seemed to throw each word 
firmly against the rock face. 
Then he listened intently. I 
was just conscious of the answer 
coming back in a series of 
almost inaudible sound vibra- 
tions. It was a long answer, 
but although I strained my 
ears, I could not distinguish a 
single word. All I could recog- 
nise was the same deliberate 
emphasis and repetition of 
sounds. It was Idris speaking 
from his hill-top across the 
valley nearly a mile to our rear. 
Ahmedai, with his ear to the 
rock, had heard every word. 

He slid back to my side. 
“Idris says the kudu has 
passed over the far side of the 
valley ahead. He is now in 
dead ground, but he was moving 
left-handed towards the higher 
ground under Filik. Idris 
thinks he may be heading for 
a small copse at the upper end 
of the valley. Idris is probably 
right. He will choose for his 
mid-day rest a high place where 
there will be fewer flies to 
torment him. I know the place. 
It is far from here. Let us be 
going.”’ 
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Ahmedai was evidently afraid 
that the kudu might come back 
on to the skyline, for he in- 
sisted on our proceeding down 
the slope backwards on hands 
and knees. When we had 
descended a couple of hundred 
feet in this undignified manner 
and were well into the under- 
growth again, he permitted a 
more normal posture and we 
made better progress. 

On our arrival at the bottom, 
Ahmedai suggested a short rest 
before attacking the far side, 
but it was no place in which to 
loiter and I was anxious to 
push on. We were literally 
and figuratively getting warm. 

The climb which followed 
seemed an eternity. I lost all 
sense of time, and even forgot 
the reason for all this heart- 
splitting effort. Thought and 
volition narrowed to the actual 
task of hauling myself hand 
over hand up the steep. Before 
we were half-way up I was 
shaking with exhaustion, my 
hands were torn and blistered, 
and I was soaked and blinded 
with sweat. A succession of 
horrid doubts raced through 
my mind. Could I keep going 
much longer? And if I could, 
what were the chances that I 
should be able to prevent my 
rifle from waving round in 
circles when the moment came ? 
And would the moment ever 
come? What possible likeli- 
hood was there of getting 
anywhere near the beast? He 
must have heard us long ago. 
I had a hectic mental picture 
of him, pricking his long ears 
at every sound and lengthening 
his stride till he had put miles 


between us. Then my mind 
slid back again to the job in 
hand ; to the choice of passage 
upwards through the profusion 
of tangled roots and bushes. 

After a time I began imagin- 
ing that the hillside was being 
actively obstructive. It was 
deliberately tempting me into 
making a mistake. It was 
thrusting itself against my chest 
in an effort to keep me back..., 

This would never do. I 
signalled to Ahmedai that I 
must stop for a breather, 

Working myself into the angle 
between a tree and the slope, 
I sat astride the trunk, leaned 
my back against the hill and 
took myself in hand. 

Had I but known it, we were 
nearly at the top; for very soon 
after we had resumed the 
climb, the undergrowth grew 
thinner and the going less 
steep. I looked up and saw 
the skyline through the trees. 

At that moment a soft ex- 
clamation came from Ahmedai, 
who was a few feet above me. 
As I joined him he pointed to 
the ground. There in the rain- 
soaked mould was the fresh 
spoor of our kudu leading away 
left-handed towards the crest, 

The sight put fresh heart 
into us both, for it meant that 
we should no longer be stalking 
blind. Ahmedai was confident 
that the kudu was already a8 
good as ours. I felt none too 
sure—not if there was another 
of those ridges to climb. As 
far as I was concerned, success 
or failure now depended largely 
on the line the spoor took on 
the far side of the crest. 

Very cautiously we covered 
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the last hundred yards to the 
top and crawled over and down 
thefarside. A minute later our 
doubts were at an end. The 
spoor, instead of leading down- 
wards a8 we had feared, turned 
sharp to the left a few feet 
peyond the summit and followed 
a steady line along the flank of 
the ridge. We could now see 
the copse lying in a fold of the 
mountain-side high up under 
the peak, and the trail was 
making straight for it. The 
feeling of hopeless fatuity which 
had been haunting me was gone 
in a flash. Ahmedai’s trium- 
phant grin was a delight to see. 

We now had to advance with 
extreme circumspection, for 
there was no longer any under- 
growth to cover our move- 
ments; and as we mounted 
higher towards the peak, the 
trees opened out and finally 
split up into isolated clumps. 
Making use of every scrap of 
cover, we crawled forward till 
we reached the last group of 
trees. A hundred yards of 
bare hillside sloped gently down 
to the edge of the hollow in 
which the copse stood. 

Very slowly Ahmedai hauled 
himself to his feet and peered 
out through the branches of 
the stunted thorn behind which 
he had been crouching. I 
heard him catch his breath 
sharply, and glanced at him. 
He was standing still as a 
statue, his eyes fixed intently 
on the edge of the wood. 

Then things happened with 
startling suddenness in vivid 
contrast with the long hours 
of stalking. Without turning 
his head, Ahmedai hissed ‘“ Get 
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ready !’? There was a quick 
flurry in the thick wall of 
leaves, and with a crash the 
kudu broke cover and cantered 
straight up the hill towards us. 
He was a magnificent sight as 
he came on with his head well 
up, the towering spiral horns 
giving him an appearance of 
immense size. Neither Ahmedai 
nor I will ever know why he 
chose to break cover, and in 
our direction. Enough that he 
did so. 

I had brought up the rifle, 
and my finger was already 
coming on to the trigger when 
Ahmedai suddenly shouted, 
‘* Wait !’’ and raised his hand. 
The animal swerved violently, 
and in so doing presented a 
perfect target. On that in- 
stant I fired. With a convulsive 
leap he spun round and smashed 
back into the undergrowth. 
There was a heavy thud, and 
silence. 

The whole incident had lasted 
about ten seconds from my 
first sight of the beast to his 
lightning disappearance. 

Ahmedai let out a wild yell 
and rushed across the open, 
To my intense disgust I found 
I was physically incapable of 
following. A violent fit of 
trembling shook me from head 
to foot, and I felt deadly sick. 
It was an irritating reaction, 
but luckily it passed as suddenly 
as it had come, and a moment 
later I was hurrying after 
Ahmedai, who had already 
vanished into the wood. 

A shout of “ Here he is!” 
brought me to his side. He 
was down on hands and knees 
looking over the edge of a low 
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cliff. The kudu had hurled him- 
self over it during his last wild 
leap back into cover, and was 
now lying in a crumpled heap 
in the long grass at its foot. 

The same thought was in 
both our minds. Had the 
horns been broken in the fall ? 
We scrambled down the rocks, 
and found to our joy that all 
was well. 

We left him there to wait for 
the ministrations of Idris, and 
of the hillmen who would 
doubtless show up to share in 
the meat. 

Our return was a leisurely 
affair. It was a relief to be 
able to walk upright and to 
make as much noise in the 
process as we liked. Before 
long we heard shouts and 
laughter coming from the 
thicket in the valley, and a 
moment later a cluster of fuzzy 
heads came bobbing up through 
the bushes. They were the 
seekers after meat, and they 
were in high good - humour. 
Idris was not among them. 
He, they said, was following 
behind with the Lady. 

* Thad no intention of allowing 
this horde of cheery ruffians to 
begin operations on the kudu 
unattended. There was skilled 
surgery to be done first. So, 
putting Ahmedai in command 
of the party, I went on alone. 

A little later I caught a 
glimpse of a white figure moving 
downwards through the trees 
on the far slope, and decided 
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to take a leaf out of Ahmedait 
book. Choosing a likely-lookit cing 
slab of rock, I stood in front of 
it and spoke without raising 
my voice. I gave her news 
the hunt, and told her not @ 
trouble to come any farther 
because it was far too hot, 

I would be with her in a fe 
minutes. I tried to imitate 
Ahmedai’s manner of throwing 
the words against the rock 
Her answer came back from 
the rock face as clear as a bell 
“Well done! I'll wait for 
here.”’ 

She told me later that she 
had heard every word as clearly) 
as if I had been standing beside) 
her. Not bad for a beginner”) 


Together we strolled back 
through the afternoon. The 
sun was setting by the tim@ 
we reached the camels. W 
found them still grazing plac 
within a few yards of ¥ 
we had turned them er 
twelve hours before. 

It was nearly dark when # 
rode back into camp. - 
faithful Gobal was the | 
to bustle up and ask our news 

“ And Your Honour had @ 
travel far and found the ¥ y 
hard?” On my assenting W 
some fervour the old ‘amy 
chuckled, “ Ah! Then Youg 
Honour now knows what it # 
to get your heart entangle : 
with your liver ? ” ip 

I was inclined to agree Wi 
him. 
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